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HE BOOKMAN TREASURY is the most comprehensive anthology of living 
poets that has yet been published, and the first book of its kind to include 
the work of poets living in the Overseas Dominions. It claims to offer a 
full representation of the range and variety of work that is being done by 
poets of to-day in every part of the British Commonwealth. All the most famous 
poets of our time have place in it and, in addition, a large number of lesser poets who 
have written verse of beauty or distinction much of which is not so well known as it 
deserves to be. This inclusiveness makes the book, as the editor suggests in his 
Introduction, “‘a sort of poetical cosmography, a reading of which should be a liberal 
education in the poetry that reflects the thought and moods and manners of con- 
temporary life, as well as in that which still, in our days, draws inspiration from the 
fields of old romance.”’ 

That the Treasury successfully achieves its purpose has been amply recognised by 

the critics, from whose opinions the following are a few extracts : 

THE MORNING POST: 


“Handsome acknowledgment is due to Mr. St. John Adcock for the service he has rendered in compiling this 
excellent and comprehensive anthology. . . . In more than 400 pages there is an astonishing wealth of verse, much 
by poets who are hardly known beyond their own circle, that has real quality and worth. Nothing is here that was 
not worth reprinting. . . . Gives a very characteristic reflection of the spirit of the present day.” 

THE SUNDAY TIMES: 
“Will be a revelation to many who hardly realise what a large number of men and women of to-day are writing 


verse which entitles them to rank among the poets. . . . One excellent feature of this book is the liberal amount 
of attention that has been paid to the poets of the Overseas Dominions.” 


THE OBSERVER : 


‘ Contains a great deal of familiar work, but it also contains poems by lesser known men and women the merit of 
whose work has been rather overlooked by most modern critics.”’ 


THE DAILY NEWS: 


“Surely the most comprehensive, certainly the most catholic anthology of modern verse. 
anthology about which there can be few grumbles.”’ 


THE GLASGOW HERALD: 
‘‘ Besides the overseas element, a valuable feature of this selection is the introduction of poetry by writers whose 


other work has over-shadowed the merit of their verse. For anyone who wants a widely representative selection 
of all living British poets this should be an ideal collection.” 


THE SCOTSMAN : 


“ Poetry lovers of the most varied fancy should not fail to find in it things that have escaped them in their reading 
of writers who find admirers throughout the British Commonwealth of nations.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM POST: 


“ One advantage of having so wide a range is that readers are almost bound to discover some poet to their liking 
of whom they have not known before.” 


THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS: 


“Ts on a high level, and introduces the reader to poems not commonly quoted, but worth knowing.” 
THE EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS: 


‘ A full and conscientious piece of editorial workmanship. There is a great choice of delightful reading.”’ 


The selections are arranged in alphabetical order, with a list of the poetical works of each poet, and a biographical 
or critical note about each of them. 


Here, at last, is an 
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Compiled and Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
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Bound in Cloth 7/6 net; in Leather 12/6 net 
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DINAH MARIA MULOCK (MRS. CRAIK). 
By S. M. ELLIs. 


HE birth centenaries of the notable Victorians 
arrive frequently now. That of Dinah Mulock 
occurs this month. She, like R. D. Blackmore, ‘is 
remembered as the 
writer of one book, 
though the author 
of many others of 
varying merit. It 
is a matter of 
opinion whether 
“Lorna Doone ”’ is 
really Blackmore’s 
best work; cer- 
tainly “ Spring- 
haven ” and “ The 
Maid of Sker ”’ are 
on the same plane 
of excellence. But 
“John Halifax, 
Gentleman” far 
surpassesthe 
twenty or so other 
novels written by 
Miss Mulock. That 
book won, and 
holds deservedly, 
a special place 
for its author in 
the vast gallery of 
Victorian litera- 
ture, a place just 
below the line of 
her great female 
contemporaries, 
Charlotte and 
Emily Bronté, 
George Eliot, and 
Mrs. Gaskell. To 
the last-named she 
most nearly ap- 
proximates — t he 
Mrs. Gaskell of 
“Mary Barton” 
and “ North and South ”’ ; for that writer soared higher 
with “ Cranford ”’ and “‘ Sylvia’s Lovers ’’—the exquisite 
story which has given to Whitby for all time an 
association of sorrowful romance. 

Dinah Maria Mulock was a native of the Pottery 
district in Staffordshire, though she was of Irish descent 
on the paternal side—a member of the Mulock family 
of Kilnagarna, Co. West Meath. Her father, Thomas 
Samuel Mulock, was born near Killiney Bay, Co. Dublin, 
in 1789. 


From a portrait sent by Mrs, G, L. Craik, 


Thomas Mulock was an extraordinary person, a shift- 
less, irascible and talented Irishman of stage type, a 
figure that might have been limned in the pages of 
Charles Lever. As 
a young man of 
twenty-three, 
about 1812, he 
started in business 
at Liverpool with 
a partner named 
Blood. Four years 
later he was well 
known as a fre- 
quent writer to the 
press, a vigorous 
public speaker, 
a violent Tory 
and supporter of 
Canning,* and asa 
distinctly eccentric 
character. His 
attacks in The 
Courier upon the 
Liberals caused his 
opponents to term 
him ‘‘Bloody 
Moloch ”’ in pleas- 
ing allusion to the 
joint name of his 
commercial firm. 
In 1817 he retired 
from business in 
order to devote 
himself to literary 
pursuits of a seri- 
ous nature, for 
religious mania 
had already taken 
possession of his 
mind. He went 

Dinah Maria Mulock to Oxford and 

(Mrs. Craik) in 1887. matriculated at 

Magdalen Hall. In 

1819 he issued a pamphlet entitled “‘ An Answer given by 
the Gospel to the Atheism of All the Ages,” in which there 
was some praise of Byron’s poetry. He later wrote to 
Byron, who mentions him as ‘“‘ Muley Moloch ”’ in letters 

* Mr. T. Pape, F.S.A., to whom I am indebted for these 
particulars of Thomas Mulock and the early life of his daughter, 
states that Mulock acted as secretary to Canning when the 
latter was M.P. for Liverpool, and that he wrote a biography 
of the statesman which still exists in manuscript. Mr. Pape 
contributed an interesting series of articles on Newcastle-under- 


Lyme and its characters, including Thomas Mulock, to The 
Staffordshire Advertiser in 1912. 
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Photo by Mr. T. Pape. No. 7, Mount Pleasant, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
where the Mulocks used to live, 1833-1839. 
to John Murray and Thomas Moore (March Ist and 
December gth, 1820): ‘‘ He wrote to me several letters 
upon Christianity to convert me. . . . I thought there 
was something of wild talent in him, mixed with a due 
leaven of absurdity.’”” Thomas Moore came across 
Mulock personally this same year (1820) at Paris, and 
attended a series of lectures on English literature given 
there by him. 


Dinah Maria Mulock at 
Linacre Grange in 1858. 


By permission ot Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade, of Blundellsands, who lends 
the picture. 


A year or two later Mulock is found at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Staffordshire, where he preached at a chapel 
(still existing) in Thomas Street. He resided in one 
of two cottages called Longfield at Hartshill, midway 
between Newcastle-under-Lyme and Stoke-upon-Trent. 
At the adjoining and larger cottage lived Mrs. Mellard 
(widow of Thomas Mellard, a prosperous tanner of New- 
castle) and her two daughters, Mary and Dinah. So 
it came about that Thomas Mulock married his neigh- 
bour, Miss Dinah Mellard (a young woman of thirty- 
one), in June, 1825 ; and as they continued to reside in 
this Hartshill cottage, Longfield, here was born their 
eldest child and only daughter, Dinah Maria Mulock, on 
April 20th, 1826. Two sons, Thomas Mellard Mulock 
and Benjamin Robert Mulock, followed respectively in 
1827 and 1829. 

In 1831 the Mulocks removed to Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, living first in Lower Street and later at a house 
now known as No. 7, Mount Pleasant. The daughter 
Dinah was educated at Brampton House Academy, one 
of the first buildings to be erected on the large public 
field of Newcastle called The Marsh. Dinah Mulock 
was a clever child and soon mastered the curriculum of 
what was in those days considered sufficient knowledge 
for a girl in a provincial town. At the age of ten she 
wrote some verses entitled ‘‘ The Party of Cats”; and 
by the time she was thirteen she was helping her mother 
in the management of a small school, where Dinah taught 
a class of junior boys. A leading solicitor in Hanley, in 
later years, used to recall how as a boy he received his 
elementary Latin lessons from the little girl who was 
in the future to be famous as the author of “‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 

Memories of Miss Mulock’s early life in the Potteries 
can be found in several of her books. Her birthplace, 
Hartshill, is the scene of ‘‘ The Italian’s Daughter ”’ 
—a story in the volume entitled ‘‘ Avillion and other 
Tales ”’ (1853)—and here is pictured the region of the 
Five Towns when there were still intervening rural 
spaces as yet undevoured by the octopus of commerce. 
In “Stories from Life’’ (1861) there are interesting 
pictures of Newcastle-under-Lyme as it was in the 
author’s girlhood, including an account of the old 
custom of Clouting-Out Day on November gth; and in 
‘Olive ’’ (1850) Newcastle is described as Oldchurch : * 

“There was a curious fascination about Oldchurch. 
She never forgot it. The two great wide streets, High 
Street and Butcher Row, intersecting one another in the 
form of a cross; the two churches—the Old Church, 
gloomy and Norman, with its ghostly graveyard... . 
Those strange furnace fires, which rose up at dusk from 
the earth and gleamed all around the horizon, like red, fiery 
eyes open all night long, how mysteriously did they haunt 
the imaginative child.”’ 

The great joy of the Mulock children was to visit 
their maternal grandmother, Mrs. Mellard, who had 
removed from Hartshill to “‘ The Big Haise ’’ (house) at 
Bucknall, whither they used to drive from Newcastle 
in a quaint sort of carriage or jaunting-car, which was 
covered in by curtains drawn over a brass frame. The 
fruit orchard at “‘ The Big Haise’”’ was naturally an 
attraction to the children, and years later Dinah 
pictured these early scenes in her poem, “‘ The Shaking 
of the Pear Tree,” which also again expressed the 


* Newcastle is ‘‘Oldcastle’’ in the tales of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. 
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Dinah Maria Mulock 
(Mrs. Craik) in 1869. 
From a portrait sent by Mrs. G, L. Craik. 


fascination of the furnace fires of the Potteries glowering 
luridly at night : 
“The children’s homeward silence, 
The furnace fires that glowed, 
Each mile or so, out-streaming 
Across the lonely road.” 


In 1839 old Mrs. Mellard died at Bucknall, and some 
share of her money naturally passed to her daughter, 
Mrs. Mulock. The egregious Thomas Mulock, who was 
never reluctant to avail himself of the hospitality of 
other people’s banking accounts, accordingly resolved 
to remove himself and his family to London where, 
Micawber-like, they roved from one set of apartments 
to another. In the autumn of 1840 Dinah Mulock 
writes from 14, Earl’s Court Terrace, Brompton; in 
February, 1843, they were at 14, Chatham Place, near 
Blackfriars Bridge, the very same house, it is interesting 
to note, which was later occupied by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti from 1852 to 1862, and where his wife came 
by her tragic déath. After a visit to Ramsgate in 
September, 1843, the Mulocks took up their abode at 
8, Southampton Row, where Thomas Mulock deigned to 
carry on for a time the work of resident manager and 
secretary of ‘‘ The Institution for Assisting Heirs-at-Law.””’ 

In the meanwhile Dinah Mulock had her first publica- 
tion in the form of a poem on the birth of the Princess 
Royal, which appeared in The Staffordshire Advertiser 
on January 16th, 1841. She studied French, Latin, 
Italian, and Greek, and learned Irish from her father’s 
friend, Thaddeus Connellan. She had drawing lessons 
at the Government School of Design at Somerset House, 
and she enjoyed hearing Adelaide Kemble sing in 
“Norma” at Covent Garden. “The music haunted 
me,” she wrote, “‘ for days and days, until I had some 
of the duets, and then I go and sing them with Maria 
Knowles (Sheridan Knowles’s daughter).’’ But this 
was a trying time for the young girl of sixteen. Both 
her mother and her brother Thomas were in very delicate 
health. At last Dinah decided to part company with 
the impossible father. She took her mother back to 


Staffordshire in 1844, where they stayed at Barton 
and Lysways Hall. She stated: ‘‘ We had a delightful 
country visit; the neighbourhood about Lichfield is 
certainly the prettiest part of Staffordshire, and very 
proud I was of my own dear county, which I never 
saw in its full beauty before.” Mrs. Mulock died in 
1845 and her elder son Thomas was accidentally killed 
in 1847. Dinah henceforth looked after her only surviv- 
ing younger brother, Benjamin, and the father passed 
out of their lives, caring nothing what became of them. 
Thomas Mulock made no provision at all for his children, 
and they were dependent on the small income accruing 
from their grandmother’s estate and what they would 
be able to earn. 

Old Thomas Mulock went off to Scotland, where in 
1850 he seems to have been editor of The Inverness 
Advertiser. In 1855 he was back at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, participating in all kinds of disputes and 
quarrels, including an indictment, in his best Micawber 
style, of his former protégé, the Emperor Napoleon the 
Third. He was twice imprisoned for contempt of 
court, and finally and mercifully died, at Gothic House, 
Stafford, in 1869, at the age of eighty. In his last years 
his now celebrated daughter had contributed to his 
support, and she attended his funeral. Miss Mulock’s 
forbearance towards an unsatisfactory father is almost 
comparable with the self-sacrifice and forgiveness Miss 
Mitford exercised in favour of her abominable old father. 

We must return to 1848, and observe Dinah Mulock 
living with her young brother in an obscure street off 
Tottenham Court Road, and writing her first novel, 
“The Ogilvies,”” published in 1849. This sad and 


Thomas Samuel Mulock 

(Father of Mrs. Craik), 
By permission of Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade, ot Blundellsands, who lends 
the portrait. 
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tragic story was dedicated to the mother she had loved 
so well and lost. A portion of the book describes Lich- 
field. Mr. Hyde, the printer at Newcastle, stated: 
“Miss Mulock got a pretty good sum for a novel she 
wrote and which was very successful for a first work.” 
“ Olive,” * which followed in 1850, was a distinct 
improvement in style, for it was not so exclamatory as 
““ The Ogilvies.”” Part of the scene of ‘‘ Olive ”’ is laid at 
Brompton, as Miss Mulock had known it in 1840, when 
it was mainly a district of market gardens and a few 
scattered houses occupied by artistic and theatrical 
people. Farther on there were open fields on the land 
now covered by the houses and squares of Earl’s Court. 
“ The Head of the Family,’’ “ Agatha’s Husband,”’ and 
some volumes of fairy and other tales, appeared between 
1852 and 1857, though during these years Dinah Mulock 
was also writing her masterpiece, “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

Miss Mulock had by now made acquaintance with a 
circle of literary people. Clarence Dobell, brother of 
Sydney Dobell, the poet, first met her about 1851, and 
he said she was then well known as the author of 
“‘ Olive,” though the book had appeared anonymously. 
Her friends included Alexander Macmillan, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Charles Edward Mudie (founder of the Select 
Library), Camilla Toulmin (Mrs. Newton Crosland), and 
John Westland Marston, the dramatist. To Marston’s 
son, Philip Bourke Marston, the poet, born in 1850, Miss 
Mulock stood godmother, and her poem “ Philip, my 
King ” was addressed to him as a child : 

“Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 
Philip my King, 
Round whom the enshadowing purple lies 
Of babyhood’s royal dignities; . . 
A wreath not of gold, but palm: one day, 
Philip my King, 
Thou too must tread, as we trod, a way 
Thorny and cruel and cold and grey. .. .”’ 
Philip Marston lost his sight at an early age, which 
probably suggested the idea of the blind child Muriel in 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

With increasing literary success Miss Mulock was 
able to take a little house in the north of London— 
12, Melville Terrace, Torriano Avenue, Camden Town. 
Mrs. Oliphant has described + her in these years as a 
tall, slim girl, a writer with a recognised position, and 
generally surrounded by a bevy of admiring and 
ambitious young women. At Camden Town, she relates : 


“Miss Mulock had a little house in a little street full of 
pretty things, with all her little court about her. . . . She 
was always the centre of an attached group, to which her 
kind eyes, full of the glamour of affection, attributed the 
highest gifts. They were all a little literary—artists, 
musicians, full of intellectual interests and aspirations, 
and taking a share in all the pleasant follies, as well as 
wisdom, of their day. . . . She sang sweetly, with great 
taste and feeling, knew a great many nice people, and 
fully enjoyed her modest youthful fame.” 


The “pleasant follies’ included the fashionable 
interest in Spiritualism, and mild séances were held at 
12, Melville Terrace. ' 

In 1853 Dinah Mulock went on what proved to be a 
momentous visit to Detmore, the home of the Dobells 
at Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham. She was then 


he Both these early books, ‘‘ The Ogilvies ’’ and ‘‘ Olive,”’ are 
still procurable in editions published by Macmillan. 
t Macmillan’s Magazine, December, 1887. 


about to commence writing ‘“ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” and a chance expedition to Tewkesbury gave 
her the initial scenes for her great story. Mr. Clarence 
Dobell has related : 

“In the summer of 1853 she one day drove over with 
me to see the quaint old town of Tewkesbury. Directly 
she saw the grand old Abbey and the medieval houses of 
the High Street, she decided that this should form the 
background of her story, and, like a true artist, fell to work 
making mental sketches on the spot. A sudden shower 
drove us into one of the old covered alleys opposite the 
house, I believe, of the then Town Clerk of Tewkesbury, 
and while we stood there a bright-looking but ragged boy 
also took refuge at the mouth of the alley, and from the 
Town Clerk’s window a little girl gazed with looks of 
sympathy at the ragged boy opposite. Presently the door 
opened, and the girl appeared on the steps and beckoned 
to the boy to take a piece of bread, exactly as the scene is 
described in the opening chapter of ‘ John Halifax.’ We 
had lunch at the Bell Inn, and explored the bowling-green, 
which also is minutely and accurately described, and the 
landlord’s statement that the house had once been used by 
a tanner, and the smell of tan which filled the streets from 
a tanyard not far off, decided the trade which her hero was 
to follow.” 

In the book Tewkesbury is called ‘‘ Norton Bury,” 
and Cheltenham is ‘‘ Coltham.” The house which, in 
memory of her birthplace, Miss Mulock named “ Long- 
field,” in reality pictures very exactly the green, lush 
setting of Detmore, the Dobells’ house, which stands 
above a wooded slope rising from meadow and stream. 
Miss Mulock also described Sydney Dobell’s cottage 
(where he was then finishing “ Balder”’) at Amberley 
Hill, beyond Painswick and Stroud, for Amberley and its 
high Common is the “‘ Enderley’’ of her story. Over 
thirty years later, when accepting a photograph of 
“Rose Cottage”’ from a local workman, Miss Mulock 
wrote: “It is strange, yet sweet, to me in my old age 
to think I have done some little good in any quarter.” 

So it came about that the setting of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman ” was placed in one of the loveliest districts 
of England—that happy, richly coloured vale which lies 
protected, as in a vast amphitheatre, by the Cotswold 
and the Malvern Hills. Thirty-four years later, and a 
week or two before her sudden death, Miss Mulock (now 
Mrs. Craik) saw the fair scene again. In September, 
1887, she once more visited Charlton Kings, and again 
she and Clarence Dobell went over to Tewkesbury and 
repeated their programme of that eventful day so long 
ago. They inspected the Abbey and lunched at the 
Bell Inn, where the landlady told them how hundreds 
of visitors, especially Americans, came to Tewkesbury 
to see the scenery of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
After her return home, Miss Mulock wrote to Clarence 
Dobell: “ Our visit was truly happy, especially the 
bright day of Tewkesbury, where my heart was very 
full. . . . It wasn’t the book: that I cared little about. 
It was the feeling of 34 years of faithful friendship 
through thick and thin.” 

“ John Halifax, Gentleman ”’ (1856) is undoubtedly a 
great and vivid story, with touches of genius here and 
there. The first twenty chapters are perhaps the best, for 
after John Halifax’s marriage the domestic sentiment and 
pathos are rather over-stressed in the conventional way 
of that period of novel writing. The death of the child 
Muriel too much resembles that of Paul Dombey, who 
had died some nine years before. There are also some 
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bétises in the story. The 
behaviour of Mr. Brith- 
wood to John Halifax, 
and the unheroic way 
Halifax took his blow, are 
quite impossible. Both 
Brithwood and Lady 
Caroline are unreal 
puppets, like Miss Ingram 
and the rest of the 
amazingly insolent “ aris- 
tocrats ’’ who visit Thorn- 
field Hall in “‘ Jane Eyre.” 
It is clear that both 
Charlotte Bronté and 
Dinah Mulock drew this Photo by 
class of society from their 
imagination and not from 
actual knowledge or observation. But the earlier 
scenes of “ John Halifax, Gentleman ” in Tewkesbury 
are admirable, and seldom before or since has the spirit 
of a great friendship been so ably presented. Best of 
all is the chapter describing how the two boys go secretly 
to Cheltenham to see Mrs. Siddons act. The whole 
episode lives, and Miss Mulock was correct in her facts 
here, for Mrs. Siddons did appear at Cheltenham in the 
summer of 1798, the year of this part of the story. 
“John Halifax, Gentleman” has gone through 
countless editions, and no doubt it brought a substantial 
sum to its author. In February, 1859, Dinah Mulock 
and her brother were able to move to a charming, old- 
fashioned house, surrounded by trees and with a large 
garden behind, called Wildwood, at North End, on the 
Golder’s Hill side of Hampstead Heath. Here Miss 
Mulock entertained a good deal, and on one occasion 
Sydney Dobell and W. J. Linton met there. Miss Mulock 
was renowned locally for her good works. She had some 
covered-in shelves erected, outside her house, wherein 
loaves of bread were placed daily, with a notice request- 
ing anyone in want to help himself. But of course the 
charity was soon abused and it had to be discontinued. 
Dinah Mulock had hoped to “ settle” at Wildwood 
for good, but sorrow still pursued her, and after the 
tragic death of her only surviving brother, who was 
killed by an accident in 1863, she no doubt found the 
situation lonely ; in the summer of 1864 she disposed of 
the house to her fellow county-woman, Eliza Meteyard, 
who here wrote her “ Life of Josiah Wedgwood ”’ (1865). 
At the age of thirty-nine Dinah Mulock was married, 


The Corner House, Shertande. Kent, named Dorothy, and the 
the home built tor Mrs. Craik in 
1868, and where she died in 1887. 


at Bath, on April 29th, 
1865, to George Lillie 
Craik, a partner in 
the publishing firm of 
Macmillan. Her husband 
was eleven years her 
junior, but probably the 
mothering instinct was 
strong in her,* for she had 
all her life been accus- 
tomed to look after her 
young brothers. She had 
no children of her own, 
but in 1872 she adopted 
a little girl, whom she 


child accompanied Mrs. 
Craik when she revisited, 
in 1878, after an absence of thirty-three years, 
her birthplace, and Stoke-upen-Trent, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, and Bucknall. 

After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Craik resided for 
a time at Chilchester Lodge, Beckenham, while their 
future home was being built. This was The Corner 
House, Shortlands, Bromley, and here Mrs. Craik lived 
from 1869 for the last eighteen years of her life. They 
were peaceful, happy years, with the society of many 
friends. Nearly every year she produced a new book, 
but she was never destined to touch again the high 
mark of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 

Mrs. Craik died very suddenly from heart disease on 
October 12th, 1887, the end she had long been prepared 
for and expected. All through her life she had been 
sensitive to the horror of death. It early found ex- 
pression, in its particular terror to the mind of a child, 
in “ Olive,’’ written when she herself was still quite 
young; and in several of her stories can be found a 
detailed description of a sudden death such as her own 
proved to be. Mrs. Craik was buried at Keston, in 
Kent, and Holman Hunt and John Morley were among 
the mourners. Mrs. Oliphant, who knew her well, 
pronounced Mrs. Craik to be “‘ a good and pure woman, 
full of all tenderness and kindness, very loving and much 
beloved.” There could be no finer epitaph. 


* Mr. Craik’s brother, Sir Henry Craik, has assured me there 
is no truth in the story, often repeated, that Mr. Craik first met 
his future wife after a serious accident, when he was carried into 
her house, as the nearest to the scene of his mishap, and that 
Miss Mulock nursed him back to health. It is, however, true 
that Mr. George Craik lost a leg as the result of a railway accident 
in 1861. 


RUYSBROECK, THE ADMIRABLE.* 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


HIS is a book that should introduce many English 
readers to the great Flemish mystic. It was 
crowned by the French Academy in 1925, and won the 
Prix Marcelin-Guérin, which is devoted to historical 
works of serious social value. It may be added that 
the book is almost as redolent of poetry as of learning ; 
and that to read it is like taking a sunlit walk with a 
delightful companion through the fragrant forest glades 
of Ruysbroeck’s own Green Valley. 


* ‘ Ruysbroeck, the Admirable.”” By A. Wautierd’Aygalliers, 
translated by F. Rothwell. 12s. 6d. (Dent.) 


““ Mystic’ is one of those words which, in English, 
have been so often misused that they have acquired a 
vaguely derogatory meaning. But we have a habit in 
England of turning really sound words into depreciatory 
labels. ‘“‘ Scholasticism’’ is a word that is flung at 
some of the great philosophical works of the Middle 
Ages, as if it settled the whole matter, once and for all, 
and finally discredited even the historical value of 
those ideas of Thomas Aquinas to which the Divine 
Comedy owed some of its profoundest passages. 

“ Transcendentalism,” when Carlyle began to write, 
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was thought to be a word potent enough to annihilate 
—with British phlegm—all the works of Kant and 
Hegel, the greatest systems of philosophy that had 
arisen in Europe since the shining days of Athens ; 
and the word “ mysticism ”’ was substituted for “ trans- 
cendentalism ”’ whenever an additional touch of con- 
tempt was thought to be necessary. 

Yet, in the history of human thought, it is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the importance, in one form or 
another, of the true ‘‘ mystics.” It was no false 
instinct—so far as it went—that coupled them with 
the great idealistic philosophers ; for they all aspired to 
the same end. This, expressed in its simplest terms, 
was nothing less than knowledge of the eternal reality 
and union with God. To dismiss this aim as necessarily 
futile involves the dismissal of the highest develop- 
ments of religion in favour of lower forms ; for to some 
religion or other the race will always turn. 

Moreover there is a very remarkable fact upon which 
more stress ought to be laid—that, all through the ages, 
the true mystics have evolved (often independently) 
certain ideas upon which they are in extraordinary 
agreement, ideas that seem to have been discovered 
simply because they are in consonance with the facts of 
a spiritual experience common to all their discoverers ; 
ideas postulated by those facts. Ruysbroeck is in 
agreement here with Plotinus ; and Plotinus is in agree- 
ment with Plato. Indeed, the most exalted statement 
of the end to which they all aspire is that glorious 
passage on the supreme Beauty, in the Symposium : 

““ He who has been disciplined to this point in Love, by 
contemplating beautiful objects gradually, and in their 
order, now arriving at the end of all that concerns Love, 
on a sudden beholds a beauty wonderful in its nature. 
This is it, O Socrates, for the sake of which all the former 
labours were endured. It is eternal, unproduced, inde- 
structible, neither subject to increase nor decay.” 

This is nothing more or less than the ecstatic vision 
of all the true mystics from Plato to the author of the 
“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” St. Paul and St. 
Augustine, each in his own tongue and in his own terms, 
are at one with Shelley in the 1ecord of what they have 
discovered in that world beyond our world; or what 
Ruysbroeck himself called the Kingdom of God’s lovers. 

M. Wautier d’Aygalliers paints a delightful picture 
of the old Flemish monk, Ruysbroeck, founding his 
little community in the forest. Like Emerson, every 
morning he went out into the woods ¢o listen. 

“He listened to the voice within himself, and things 
around taught him the same lesson. To him everything 
was a parable, the transparent symbol of eternal truth. . . . 
Nature appeared before him as a divine Scripture whose 
meaning was deciphered by his own heart.”’ 

It is this that makes his memory glow in the darkness 
of the Middle Ages, as his famous lime tree glowed in 
the story told by the ancient chronicler. One day 
Ruysbroeck was so absorbed in his thoughts that he 


lost count of time. The friars became anxious, and 


set out, in the dark, to search the forest. At last one 
of them saw in the distance a lime tree, shining with a 
mysterious light. He made his way to it, and there 
saw Ruysbroeck, in magno fervore divinae dulcedinis sub 
eadem arbore sedentem. The tree was long venerated ; 
and, curiously enough, although the lime is not indi- 
genous to that neighbourhood, a modern archeologist 
has discovered, in Ruysbroeck’s Green Valley, the site 
of the old chapel which was built to commemorate the 
incident ; and around it there happen to be lime trees 
growing. Myths are myths. But there are often 
facts behind them which are more beautiful and essen- 
tially miraculous than any myth can be. 

It would be a mistake to suggest that, for Ruysbroeck, 
the spiritual life meant an aloofness from the affairs of 
everyday. Like all the greater mystics, he bases his 
creed on the evidence of things seen ; and his exquisite 
humanity may well be compared with that of St. 
Augustine, in those supreme chapters, nine to eighteen, 
of the ‘‘ Confessions,’ where he compares the philosophy 
of the Neo-Platonists with what he discovered in the 
fourth Gospel. Every good act for Ruysbroeck is a 
meeting with God. He pictures life as a garden which 
it is incumbent upon man to cultivate, and it contains, 
he says, not only the delectable fruits of goodness, 
but the flowers of joy, delighting both eye and heart. 
This is to be found not in glorious adventures or great 
riches, but in the humblest walks of daily life. ‘‘ Go 
to your work,” he said to some monks, “ and if you are 
so busy that you can neither listen to mass nor receive 
the Sacrament, be not displeased thereat, for God 
prefers obedience before sacrifice.” He refuses to 
divide the world into two orders—the lay people and 
the sanctified monks. ‘‘ We make profession to God, 
whatever raiment we wear or in whatever state we 
may be.” It is out of the life of right doing that the 
spiritual life, the life of faith, must grow for Ruysbroeck, 
as a tree out of its mother earth; and it is in keeping 
with this conception that he refuses to follow those 
Pantheists who would submerge the individual soul in 
the infinite indifference of an “ All” that is only another 
name for ‘“ Nothing.” Each, for him, has its own 
eternal value, both to itself and to God, who would not 
be complete, would not be “ infinite,” without it. But 
it is not merged in an “ Absolute.’’ He suggests his 
meaning by a beautiful figure, drawn once more from 
the forest that taught him so much in boyhood and in 
his later return to it with his little brotherhood of 
monks: ‘“ The tree grows both in height and depth. 
Through its foliage it assimilates the virtue of the air. 
Through its roots it extracts the juices of the earth. 
Its trunk and limbs strengthen and expand in concentric 
circles, while the extreme branches, even more slender, 
blend with the sky. Nevertheless, no one will say that 
the tree has become sky, or the sky tree.” So in the 
spiritual life, man unites with God, without becoming 
God, or without God becoming man. 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F. E. Wuitton, C.M.G. 


NDREW LANG once wrote a delightful story of 


a band of bright young people who went about 
solving life’s little social difficulties, patching up little 


quarrels and putting things right generally in this 
topsy-turvy world. They earned for themselves the 
name of ‘‘ The Disentanglers,” an appellation which 
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served as the title of the book. Of this and all such 
altruistic volunteer societies Edward House* must of 
necessity be the patron saint. For he did on an im- 
mense scale and upon the international stage what 
Mr. Lang’s little squad did in the suburbs and provincial 
towns. He was one of that quartet of great Americans 
who had to unravel a world problem, and he was the 
moving spirit, the guide, philosopher and friend of the 
other three: of Woodrow Wilson the doctrinaire with 
his great visions, his curious inertia when a decision had 
to be made, and his habit at critical moments of ‘“‘ open- 
ing his mouth and putting his foot in it’’; of Gerard 
the suave, sardonic, witty and urbane, whose shrewd 
judgment at times failed him in the oddest manner 
(he saw nothing in the Marne, 1914, but a German set- 
back; he was a long time realising what sea power 
could do; and, when the tank arrived, to him it was 
but as ‘‘a primrose by the river brim’); of Page the 
impatient Anglophil, with his inability to suffer fools 
gladly, and to whom the Middle West was as remote as 
Lapland or Paraguay. In and out of this trio and their 
satellites, enemies, correspondents and partisans, flitted 
“the little active man with the iron grey hair and 
moustache,” advising, warning, coaxing, threatening, 
talking, always helping—always disentangling. 

People are apt to think that House was a born pacifist. 
Nothing could be more absurd. He was of the South— 
and a Texan at that; born before the Civil War and a 
witness in his childhood of the lawlessness and anarchy 
which succeeded that struggle. Firearms were his 
toys ; his brother had half his face shot away ; and as 
House himself says, ‘death was our playmate.”” At 
his school there was a custom of hanging new boys 
until an over-empurplement of the victim’s visage 
gave the signal for cutting down. But young House 
took with him a pistol, ammunition and a large knife, 
“and with these I kept the rougher boys at bay.” 
Much of his early manhood was passed in Texas where 
men duelled without seconds, the principals starting 
from back to back with loaded shot-guns, walking thence 
a predetermined number of paces, turning quickly and 
then advancing loading and firing as they approached. 
House himself speaks admiringly of those Texans who 
“ died in their boots, a death every Texan could envy.” 
For in Texas the first symptom of ‘“ mild disapproval ” 
was a blow or a pistol shot. Men do not absorb paci- 
ficism in such an atmosphere, although, as Colonel 
House dryly puts it, they do learn courtesy—a prime 
essential for the disentangler. 

The claim of Colonel House to the title of a dis- 
entangler is fivefold. He freed the Democratic party 
from its toils, for it was he who ‘‘ discovered ’’ Woodrow 
Wilson and ran him successfully for the Presidency in 
1g12. He foreshadowed the League of Nations by his 
proposal for, and his indefatigable, efforts towards, the 
Pan-American Pact which nearly, but not quite, suc- 
ceeded. In May, 1914, he was in Europe on “ The Great 
Adventure,” the object of which was to try to secure 
some working agreement between the Great Powers of 
Europe by which the frightful contest, which House 
foresaw, might be averted. In this he failed but, nothing 
daunted, he threw himself passionately into the effort 


* “The Intimate Papers of Colonel House.” Edited by 
Charles Seymour. 2 vols. £2 2s. (Ernest Benn.) 


to find some means by which America could bring the 
belligerents to terms, and could bring peace—and a 
permanent peace—into the world. In this too his 
record was failure, but a splendid one. And then, 
when Germany had transgressed all limits, he lent his 
aid to the great task with which America was at last 
definitely confronted. Naturally to British readers the 
interest of these two volumes will be confined largely 
to the record of the third and fourth of these activities, 
and naturally it will be not so much to the events 
themselves, now a matter of history, as to the opinions, 
sayings and doings, not only of House, but of the chief 
actors with whom he was in frequent and personal com- 
munication in Washington, London, Paris and Berlin. 
Three things struck House on arrival in Germany. 
The Kaiser evidently did not want war, and actually 
did not expect it when it came. Von Tirpitz displayed 
a dislike to the English which almost amounted to 
hatred, and told House that the English “ looked down 
upon the Germans and considered them as inferiors.” 
But what impressed House most was that the Germans 
were obsessed not so much by a will to war as by an 
unreasoning nervousness of a panicky nature. In 
London House was somewhat surprised to find a com- 
parative indifference to the European situation and an 
absorption in the clatter of Irish politics so profound 
that, when the news of the Sarajevo assassination came 
in, ‘‘it created no more audible effect that a tenor solo 
in a boiler shop.”’ It is somewhat remarkable to 
consider the dread which assailed House and other 
leading Americans at the prospect of the domination of 
Tsarist Russia in the event of Allied victory. But 
House was almost alone in asserting that, if America 
were to make her moral influence felt in the direction 
of peace, such influence must be backed up not with 
words and windy doctrinaire theories but by a fine 
army and navy. Before the war was two months old 
the question of the freedom of the seas had come into 
prominence, and Wilson was talking ominously to 
House—now back in Washington—of the comparison 
between 1914 and 1812, and hoping that things ‘‘ would 
not go any farther.” In February, 1915, Gerard was 
writing to House (again in England) his conviction that 
the Germans would win on land and “ perhaps com- 
pletely blockade England.” ‘‘ Make no mistake” are 
the words prefacing this conviction. But House had a 
clearer vision, and insisted in his reply on the “ tre- 
mendous momentum of the army and navy machine ”’ 
in the United Kingdom. House’s opinion of Kitchener 
is of interest: ‘‘ Not the greatest intellect with which 
I have come in touch, but he has a manner indicating 
great reserve force, and if I were going tiger shooting 
I would gladly have him as a companion.” On the 
morning of May 7th, 1915, House was with King George 
at Buckingham Palace. The King said: ‘‘ Suppose the 
Germans sink the Lusitania with American passengers on 
board.”” At that moment the German submarine was just 
sighting the liner, and a few hours later came in the news 
of Germany’s interpretation of the Freedom of the Seas. 
Meanwhile people in London were wondering what 
was Colonel House’s exact mission and what credentials 
he carried. Mr. Sydney Brooks however reassured 
inquirers by telling them that House’s pair of trousers 
had worn out rather earlier than he had expected, 
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and that he had been forced to come over hurriedly to 
Poole’s for a new pair. It was Mr. Brooks too who rather 
perplexed House by asking him whether he wanted to 
meet “ politicians or gentlemen.’’ House had a pretty 
wit himself. He recognised a good thing when he heard 
it—and ‘‘ when found made a note of ”’ in his diary. 
The Balkan states were delightfully free from any 
nonsense about coming in “to make the world safe 
for democracy,’’ for in the summer of 1915 a Balkan 
minister told Gerard that Rumania, Greece and Bul- 
garia could go the pace for but three months, “so all 
are trying to gauge three months before the end and 


come in on the winning side.’’ As for America the . 


situation was one of extreme difficulty. The Lusitania 
had been sunk; the Arabic crisis had followed; and 
for the moment Germany had been made to toe the 
line. But after assuming a strong tone with Germany, 
Wilson felt that he must also maintain American 
principles against Allied methods. The “ infractions of 
international law involved in the Allied blockade could 
not be passed over.’ Some American manufacturers 
were making fortunes by supplying ammunition to 
England, and other merchants who “ handled ”’ copper, 
cotton and lard did not see why the British navy should 
prevent them from making fortunes too, by dealing 
with the Central Powers. Here was a fine field for a 
disentangler ; and House, with one foot in Washington 
and one in London ; one ear cocked to Page and one 
bent down to Wilson, had full scope for his special talent. 


In January, 1916, Gerard writes that “the Kaiser 
is losing his mind, and spends all his time in 
praying and learning Hebrew ”’ ; he also mentions that 
“‘many in Germany are sick of the war” ; and there is 
now a hint of ‘high prices and scarce food.”’ In the 
same week House writes from London to Wilson to 
say that ‘‘ England was never more resolute... . 
Their confidence seems greater now than it did when I 
was here before.’’ Mr. Lloyd George was “ as ignorant 
as ever of our public men and affairs.”” The English 
politicians, it seems, did not impress House very favour- 
ably, with the exception of Sir Edward Grey, for whom 
he had a deep reverence and admiration. At the end 
of the month House was once more in Berlin. He told 
Bethmann and von Jagow “that the British were a 
stubborn race and felt no concern as to the ultimate 
result. . . . They would wage war until they had either 
won or had expended their last guinea and their last 
man.’’ This made the German statesmen a bit thought- 
ful or, as House records in his diary, his statement 
“‘ did not seem to sit easily upon their chests.” 

These fascinating volumes carry on the story until 
the entry of America into the war. As a contribution 
to history they tower above other reminiscences and 
autobiographies connected with the years of 1914 
and after. The papers have been arranged as a narra- 
tive by Mr. Charles Seymour, Professor of History at 
Yale, who has carried out a difficult task with con- 
spicuous ability and success. 


PIRANDELLO: MAN AND ARTIST. 


By EpwWaArpD STORER. 


UIGI PIRANDELLO both as man and artist is 
a product of the new Italy which has arisen 
from the terrible trial of 
the war. He is modern in 
his art, and in the latest 
phase of his life seems the 
typical up-to-date fashion- 
able dramatist, who one 
month is crossing the 
Atlantic in a speedy liner 
to be present at a premiere 
of one of his plays in New 
York, and the next month 
is travelling about 
Germany in an aeroplane 
to attend his first nights 
in one or another city of 
Prussia or Bavaria. 
Dinners with the heads 
of governments and 
ambassadors, and official 
receptions, are the order 
of the day, while trips to 
London, Paris and Spain 
are regular items in an 
exterior activity which 
does not prevent the artist 
from being engaged on 
five or six new comedies. 
Yet if there is a vast 
difference, in appearance 


at any rate, between the Photo by Porry-Pastorel, Rome. 


active, almost hustling playwright who directs a 
touring company, manages a theatre in Rome and 
writes his comedies in 
hotels and trains de luxe, 
and the retired, hermit- 
like figure of only a few 
years ago, we must re- 
member that the real 
Pirandello is much nearer 
to the latter than the 
former type. 

Before fame descended 
on him, Pirandello lived a 
very secluded life in his 
sunny apartment on the 
outskirts of Rome. It 
was said that he rarely 
if ever accepted an invita- 
tion to go out to dinner. 
He allowed nothing to dis- 
tract him from the cheerful 
solitude of his study and 
the company of his books. 

For many years Piran- 
dello was professor at + 
girls’ lyceum in Rome, 
where he went every day 
to teach history and 
literature. To the people 
of the quarter where he 
lives when he is in Rome, 


Luigi Pirandello, he is still “‘ il professore.” 
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Though his fame is a product of post-war Italy, his ~ 
brilliant plays were for the most part written in the 
dark hours of the four years’ tragedy in an artistic 
isolation that was afflicted only by anxiety for the fate 
of his country in the war and that of his only son fighting 
on the Italo-Austrian front. 

It was indeed, so Pirandello once told the present 
writer, partly to provide himself with some intense 
mental absorption, to offset the horrors and anxieties 
of war, that the one-time writer of short stories and 
novels turned his attention to the stage. 

The artistic inspiration of Pirandello’s dramatic 
work, however, derives in great part from a movement 
which, if it was originated by others, owed much to 
him. This seems something of a contradiction, but 
the explanation is that while Luigi Chiarelli’s ‘“‘ Mask 
and Face’”’ was the first “ grotesque in the modern 
Italian theatre, and was soon followed by others from 
the pens of San Secondo, Antonelli and Pirandello 
himself, the ideas and philosophy lying behind the 
“ grotesque ’’ movement are to be found in Pirandello’s 
short stories and novels. 

Anyone seeking to trace the history of the modern 
Italian theatrical movement, of which Pirandello is 
now generally considered the leading figure, must go 
back to his remarkable novel, ‘‘ The Late Matthias 
Pascal” (“‘ Fu Mattias Pascal’’). 

Here the problem of dual personality, the marionette 
conception of humanity and many other ideas with 
which we have become familiar in the ‘“ grotesque ”’ 
plays and in Pirandello’s own theatre, are already 
outlined. 

Matthias Pascal, owing to a misunderstanding and 
a coincidence, is given a perfect opportunity to efface 
his personality. He takes the chance offered him, for 


Pirandello in his study in Rome. 


his spirit tends that way, and he is tired of himself. 
So he kills the being the world has known as Matthias 
Pascal, and steps out with a new name and a new 
individuality which he can shape and build at his 
pleasure. 

The novel deals with the resulting antithesis between 
seeming and being, between appearance and reality, 
between the world’s conception of a man and his own 
conception. These basic ideas, remodelled and set in 
many ways and elaborately developed, have since 
become part of the Pirandellian stock-in-trade, and 
have reacted on the modern Italian theatre. The 
marionette conception of man owes something to these 
originating ideas. 

Rosso di San Secondo gave us an example of the 
man-marionette type of play in his ‘‘ Love’s Puppets ”’ 
(‘‘ Marionette, che Pasione!”’). Maeterlinck had already 
created a type of poetic man-marionettes, but the 
puppets of the Italian movement were grotesque rather 
than poetic. 

Pirandello has written several plays which are imbued 
with this concept. Just as in the early Maeterlinck 
dramas the characters appeared without volition or 
will, so in the newer type we are confronted with men 
and women—this time in ordinary commonplace 
circumstances—who move like marionettes, who look 
at their own antics under the hypnotism of love or 
social custom, from the outside, who pity themselves 
maybe, or laugh at themselves, but never fail to realise 
that they are nothing but creatures jerked by mysterious 
wires. 

In ‘‘ The Pleasure of Respectability” (‘‘ Ji Piacere 
dell’ Onesta”’) and in “‘ Giuoco delle Parti” we have 
examples of this type of play. In “ Cos) @, se vi pare,” 
translated by Dr. Arthur Livingston as “ Right you are, 
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if you think so,’’ we meet the now famous Pirandellian 
idea of the mutability and unreality of personality, 
which depends again on what would seem after all to 
be the old eighteenth-nineteenth century German 
philosophical dilemma of the difference between seeming 
and being, appearance and reality. 

Who is the Signora Ponza, the veiled woman of 
“ Right you are, if you think so”’? Is she the person, 
the individuality whom her husband believes her to be, 
or is she the being her mother—her husband says 
mother-in-law, for he believes his first wife to be dead— 
is convinced she is ? 

Pirandello, to illustrate his point of the unreality or 
subjective nature of personality, which under his light 
touch is nothing more than an engaging paradox, so 
orders the play that we never know who Signora 
Ponza is. 

She says: ‘“‘ The truth? The truth is simply this. 
I am the daughter of Signora Frola, and I am the second 
wife of Signor Ponza. Yes, and for myself, I am 
nobody.” The prefect of the town answers her in the 
words of common sense: ‘‘ Oh, no, madam, for yourself 
you must be either the one or the other.” 

‘Not at all,”’ replies the mysterious veiled lady. 
“For myself, I am whatever you chose to have me.” 

The coincidence of an earthquake—quite a reason- 
able and acceptable dispensation—having destroyed 
all documentary and human evidence as to the civil 
identity of the lady, the matter remains on the meta- 
physical plane, and we are allowed a glimpse of the 
strange truth of the chameleon nature of personality. 
Which is the real ego: that which a man believes him- 


self to be, or that which his fellows shrewdly perceive 
in him ? 


Criticism has yet to come to a much stricter and at 
the same time a much more intimate examination of 
Pirandello’s works. Europe is not exactly super- 
abounding in dramatists of genius, and Pirandello will 
before very long be put before the bar of the official critics. 

Whatever may be the verdict of the pundits, there 
would seem to be little doubt that Pirandello’s two 
masterpieces are ‘‘ Six Characters in Search of an 
Author” and “ Henry IV.” 

The plots of these two extraordinary plays are now 
too well known to need recapitulation. Of the former 
it may safely be said that rarely if ever, outside of the 
great romantics (as opposed to the Greek and Latin 
classics who observed the unities), have so many 
types of dramatic revelation been compounded in one 
piece. In Six Characters ’’ we find subtle dialectic, 
broad farce, melodrama, tragedy and fine comedy. 
It cannot be denied that it is an amazing mélange. 
Nearly everyone sees something different in this play. 
It can be taken reverentially as a subtle study of 
personality, and it can be enjoyed by the most beetling 
“low-brow’”’ as a farce which has some unnecessarily 
serious moments. One man sees in it a skit on stage 
productions ; another will have it an analysis of the art 
of creative composition ; a third assumes it is an attempt 
to pull the audience’s leg.” 

That the play is a mine of rich cerebral material the 
extraordinary diverse criticisms which it evokes go to 
prove. The reviews of the play from the eight or nine 
different countries of the world where it has been 


produced are almost always at variance, the very 
paradox of personality receiving in this fact an over- 
whelming proof of its subtle force. 

The play which London has the honour of having 
first produced outside of Italy has been given in the 
following countries: England, Ireland, United States, 
Argentina, Portugal, Spain, Holland, Russia, Poland, 
France, Norway, Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary. 

Pirandello’s other big play hangs on an arbitrary 
conception, which somewhat strains the limits of 
credibility, but then many of the famous tragedies of 
the world’s dramatic literature depend upon coincidences 
whose probability no one questions now. 

That a man who had been mad for ten or fifteen 
years and then recovered his reason, would or could go 
on feigning to be mad in order to consummate an 
elaborate vendetta, has been judged to be highly 
improbable. But drama after all is made of exceptional 
cases—‘‘ hard cases ’’—-and once we can reconcile our- 
selves to this inherent unlikeliness in the play, we can 
believe it all and be thrilled by its passion and amazed 
by its brilliance. 

In this powerful play, considered by many critics 
to be the most important drama of the twentieth 
century and even mentioned by enthusiasts in the 
same breath as ‘‘ Hamlet,” we are certainly confronted 
with a wealth of intellectual thought that ranges over 
the whole gamut of speculation. 

It is not generally known that Pirandello’s earliest 
plays were dialect dramas and comedies written in the 
Sicilian dialect of Girgenti and played in that idiom 
by the Sicilian actor, Angelo Musco. 

From this manner the playwright passed to plays 
like ‘‘ Tutto per bene, and Non é una cosa seria,”’ a charm- 
ing light comedy rather in the Shavian manner which 
would, one feels sure, delight English audiences. Then 
came the ‘ grotesques '’ and the man-marionette plays, 
and after these, at least in order of production, the 
plays in the fully-matured Pirandellian style like 
Six Characters’ and Henry IV.” 

Later developments have resulted in fine, subtle, 
psychological plays like “ La vita che ti diedi,” in which 
the French actress Simone has scored a great success, 
and a new departure in the coloured, orgiac ‘ Sagra del 
Signore della Nave,’ where the drama of a kind of 
modern Saint Francis is thrown against the lurid back- 
ground of a peasants’ semi-pagan festival that coincides 
with the pig-slaughtering. 

Pirandello is at present at work on several new plays, 
and some interesting novelties are promised for the 
spring season in Rome and Milan. 

Pirandello the man is a person who has accumulated 
perhaps fewer traditions and legends around himself 
than most celebrated authors. This is partly due to 
the fact that until some three or four years ago he lived 
the most retired kind of existence. The Pirandello 
legend, however, though it has had only a few years in 
which to grow, is not lacking in bright and coloured 
material. 

Certainly the elegant, fashionably-dressed gentleman 
who rushes round Europe in wagon-lits, manages a 
theatre and directs a company, is hardly recognisable 
as the development of the literary recluse with the 
Mephistophelian smile of a few years ago. 
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A Sicilian by birth—the name is of Hellenic origin— 
Pirandello went as a young man to the University of 
Bonn to study, and there is little doubt that his early 
acquaintanceship with classical German philosophy has 
had an effect on his plays. 

Until about 1918, he was known in his own country 
as a writer of brilliant short stories and novels which, 
however, did not reach the big public. It was not 
until “‘ Six Characters ’’ was produced in Rome in 1921 
that Pirandello really came before the Italian public as 
a dramatist of importance. 

This play, ‘‘ Six Characters,’ marked a turning-point 
in his career. It nearly caused a riot at the theatre 
on the first night, and created that division of Piran- 
dellians and anti-Pirandellians among the critics and 
playgoing public which meant argument, discussion, 
extravagant praise, extravagant abuse and fame. 

The battle was engaged with this play, and when the 
news of the subsequent successful foreign productions 
came back to Italy, it was won as far as the playwright’s 
own countrymen were concerned. 

Pirandello, as the members of his companies agree, 


is a wonderful actor. At rehearsals he takes the parts 
and acts as well as reads them over. He carries this 
passion for acting out the parts of his own plays even 
into the writing of them, and in this connection an 
amusing little story is told. 

Not many months ago a new building was being 
constructed almost opposite his study windows. The 
scaffolding whereon the masons were at work looked 
right into the room where Pirandello was writing. All 
at once, the masons who had cast some casual glances 
at a gentleman sitting writing at a table, saw him jump 
up with a start and begin to prance about the room, 
declaiming, gesticulating and, as far as they could 
judge, giving every sign of mental disorder. This went 
on for some minutes until Pirandello, having acted out 
the passage to his content, happened to look out of the 
window, when he saw seven or eight workmen gazing 
at him with open mouths. Two of them he afterwards 
learnt approached the porter of his block of flats 
and communicated their suspicions as to the presence 


of a strange if not dangerous individual in the 
building. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


By ANTHONY CLYNE. 


HAVE heard it said by a competent philosophical 
scholar that Mr. Santayana is certainly one 
amongst the very few contemporary philosophers of 
whose permanent interest and influence we can be sure. 
He seems to me perhaps the most profound of literary 
critics to-day in English. If comparisons are some- 
times odious, superlatives are invariably dubious and 
temerarious. He is profound not only in the sense of 
being learned and acute, but because he possesses the 
infinitely rarer faculty of basing his criticism on a 
comprehensive and consistent outlook on life. That 
is not to say he relates his criticism to some comprehen- 
sive and consistent philosophical system he has invented 
or discovered, a metaphysical pattern in which every- 
thing has its place in the symmetry, from God or the 
Unknowable at the apex to electrons at the base. Such 
systems, it seems to me; will never again be possible. 
Our modern philosophies are not schemes to describe 
and explain the universe so much as themselves thought- 
universes, to be compared with one another in respect 
of the extent to which they are self-consistent, and 
possibly in respect of the extent to which they claim 
recognition as real by the inherent tendencies of the 
mind in this age. Mr. Santayana’s thought-universe, 
in which for him the subject of his criticism exists, is 
vast and harmonious. Learning and penetration we 
have in other critics; what is lacking is philosophic 
depth, which is to be obtained neither by range of 
information nor by keenness of apprehension. He 
views his subject, whatever it may be, within a land- 
scape of greater extent and at the same time clearer 
definition. Because he thus relates it to a wider and 
more distinct world, he perceives more of its real 
qualities. 
As well, Mr. Santayana has a style absolutely 
individual and almost irresistibly seductive, graceful 
without a trace of artificiality, strong without a hint of 


harshness. Here is a passage picked at random, from 
an essay on “ Skylarks ”’: 


“‘ Skylarks, if they exist elsewhere, must be homesick 
for England. They need the kindly mists to hide and to 
sustain them. Like English poets, they sing to them- 
selves of nature, inarticulately happy in a bath of light 
and freedom, sporting for the sake of sport, turning what 
doubts they may have into sweetness, not asking to see or 
to know anything ulterior. They must needs drink the 
dew amongst these English fields, peeping into the dark 
little hearts and flushed petals of these daisies, like the 
heart and cheeks of an English child, or into these butter- 
cups, yellow like his Saxon hair.” 


Santayana’s style as a prose writer is a perpetual 
delight, a miracle of lucidity, exactitude and winning 
imagery. For the sake of comparison we may take a 
passage from one of his more strictly philosophical 
works, in which he is dealing with the proposition that 
“any solipsism which is not a solipsism of the present 
moment is logically contemptible ”’ : 


“The world present to the sceptic may continue to 
fade into these opposite abysses, the past and the future ; 
but having renounced all prejudice and checked all 
customary faith, he will regard both as painted abysses 
only, like the opposite exits to the country and to the city 
on the ancient stage. He will see the masked actors (and 
he will invent a reason) rushing frantically out on one 
side and in at the other; but he knows that the moment 
they are out of sight the play is over for them ; those out- 
lying regions and those reported events which the messengers 
narrate so impressively are pure fancy; and there is 
nothing for him but to sit in his seat and lend his mind 
to the tragic illusion.” 


So potent is the spell of Santayana’s style that the 
reader is occasionally visited by an uneasy sense of 
being carried smoothly over inconsequences of argu- 
ment and by dazzling dialectic blinded to flaws of logic. 

Yet the writer in command of such a style, an instru- 
ment perfectly adaptable to almost every purpose of 
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prose, with variations appropriate to almost every 
mood, is of Spanish birth. George Santayana was 
born in Madrid in 1863. He went to the United States 
at the age of nine. In one place he says his father 
learned to read English, which seems to imply that he 
never learned to speak it. The mastery and more than 
mastery—the consummate felicity of genius—in the 
employment of a language not his by right of birth can 
only be compared with the similar acquirement of 
Joseph Conrad. Educated at Harvard University, 
Santayana remained there as instructor and later as 
assistant professor, until in 1907 he was appointed 
professor of philosophy. In 1912 he retired in order to 
devote his tiie to literary work. 

Santayana’s most ambitious work, ‘“ The Life of 
Reason ; or the Phases of Human Progress,’ was pub- 
lished in five volumes twenty years ago. ‘‘I know 
I shall never read it,” says Sir Edmund Gosse, and 
apparently there exists about it, as about many other 
delightful books, a legend of difficulty and dullness. 
It is not, of course, reading for the railway train or the 
half-hour before dinner. But while Santayana delves 
into the profound or exquisitely disentangles the subtle, 
one does not find in his pages the involved, the obscure, 
the recondite. Those not specifically students of 
philosophy, but not afraid of writing exacting concen- 
trated attention, need not be deterred by the legend. 
They will be richly rewarded. Apart altogether from 
their value as philosophical speculations, Santayana’s 
writings are an immense and packed treasury of wise 
thoughts aptly expressed, not a chapter but has its 
subtle fancies and penetrative criticisms of life, not a 
page but is sprinkled with coruscating epigrams and 
shrewd aphorisms. 

“The Life of Reason,’’ however, is not the book to 
commence with, though the elect will not stay until 
they have traversed its five volumes. That had best 
be “ Little Essays, drawn from the writings of George 
Santayana,” by L. Pearsall Smith. Then will come 
perhaps ‘Winds of Doctrine, Studies in Con- 
temporary Opinion,’”’ and “‘ Character and Opinion in 
the United States; with Reminiscences of William 
James and Josiah Royce.” Mr. Santayana is an 
illuminating psychologist but not in evolving any 
psuedo-scientific formal scheme, with symmetrically 
arranged and neatly labelled instincts, faculties and 
so on. Psychical science is at present, and possibly 
always will be able only to parody the physical sciences 
in constructing systems. Santayana exhibits genius in 
the interpretation of personality, with elucidatory 
criticism. Harvard, ‘the central fount of American 
philosophic teaching,” was the stronghold of the 
Pragmatists, with whom Santayana was ever ready to 
engage in a joust and break a lance for the sake of “‘ the 
sweets of sweet philosophy,” as with suave but merci- 
less irony to undermine and demolish Hegel and all the 
idols of the philosophical treatise and lecture-room. The 
portrait of William James in ‘‘ Character and Opinion in 
the United States ’’ (published in this country, for some 
reason, as “ Opinion and Conduct in the United States ’’) 
is a masterpiece of penetrative interpretation. ‘‘ He 
did not really believe, but merely believed in the right 
of believing that you might be right if you believed. . . . 
Philosophy for him had a Polish constitution ; so long 


as a single vote was cast against the majority, nothing 
could pass.”” The picture concludes with a vivid 
passage demanding quotation : 

“In the midst of this routine of the class-room the spirit 
would sometimes come upon him and, leaning his head 
on his hand, he would let fall golden words, picturesque, 
fresh from the heart, full of the knowledge of good and 
evil. Incidentally there would crop up some humorous 
characterisation, some candid confession of doubt or of 
instinctive preference, some pungent scrap of learning ; 
radicalisms plunging sometimes into the subsoil of all 
human philosophies ; and, on occasion, thoughts of simple 
wisdom and wistful pity, the most unfeigned and manly 
that anybody ever had.” 


Mr. Santayana was at Oxford in August, 1914, and 
there he remained until the end of the war, making 
excursions over our country-side, getting to know, to 
know really, the land and the people. He stayed 
because, surveying the whole world, this country 
seemed to him, even during such a period, “ pre- 
eminently the home of decent happiness and a quiet 
pleasure in being oneself.” One result of this sojourn 
was “ Soliloquies in England,’’ and “ Later Soliloquies,” 
containing a surprisingly subtle and acute interpreta- 
tion of the English and English things, from skylarks 
to college dons, written with delicate discrimination by 
one who loves with an understanding love, not oblivious 
to our stupidities and prejudices, explaining but not 
explaining away our frequently irrational habits. He 
finds in the English, notwithstanding their defects, the 
nearest parallel to that ancient Greek temperament 
which is his ideal. ‘‘ Never since the heroic days of 
Greece has the world had such a sweet, just, boyish 
master.” 

Mr. Santayana’s latest volume, at least the latest 
read, is ‘‘ Scepticism and Animal Faith.’”’ In the 
preface to the new edition of ‘‘ The Life of Reason ’’ he 
says “there is hardly a page that would not need to 
be rewritten ’’ to express with complete faithfulness 
his present opinions ; yet there has been, he says, “ no 
change in my deliberate doctrine, only some changes 
of mental habit.”” ‘‘ Scepticism and Animal Faith ”’ is 
the first volume, intended as an introduction, of a new 
exposition which will not supersede but supplement, 
modify and support the old. It is, it seems to me, 
tinged with disappointment. All the old brilliance of 
phrase and happy rhythm of style, the seductive 
imagery and crystalline lucidity is there, with what 
had been occasionally a little too vigorous exuberance 
mellowed and tempered. But his dreams have often 
betrayed him, and he broods over the discords and dis- 
illusionments. The phases of human progress, imaged 
as a play of which the philosopher is a spectator—“ this 
sorry self of mine sitting here in the dark, one in 
this serried pack of open-mouthed fools, hungry for 
illusion ’’—have become “‘a decidedly episodical thing, 
polyglot, interrupted, insecure.”’ 

Mr. Santayana is a poet, though he prefers his later 
prose to his earlier verse as a version of his philosophy. 
““ What I felt when I composed these verses could not 
have been rendered in any other form ; their sincerity 
is absolute.” ‘‘ Poems,’’ the collection selected and 
revised by him, contains many memorable pieces, for 
he is a true, though not an original or powerful poet. 
He has invented no new music, but with the accustomed 
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harmonies he utters wise and moving thoughts. “ Spain 
in America”’ celebrates, after the Battle of Santiago 
and the destruction of the Spanish navy, the real, 
ever undefeated Spain in her beauty. In King’s College 
Chapel, though “‘ the beauty and the mystery are there,” 
he is visited by a vision of the ubiquitous failure and 
illusion in life, for who thinks, amid the music and the 
prayers, of that king or sings ‘“‘ Requiescat’ to his 
mournful soul? ‘‘A Muse, not exactly an English 
Muse,” he writes, ‘“‘ visited me in my isolation.”” But 
surely it was an English Muse in his Pindaric ‘‘ Athletic 
Ode,”’ singing the oarsmen and runners, the football- 
players and jumpers of Oxford. In his sonnets Santa- 
yana rises to his greatest heights, sometimes to the 
level of great poetry, with dignity and sweetness worthy 


of Wordsworth, whom he understands so well. Here 
is a sonnet one cannot forget : 


“ Although I decked a chamber for my bride, 
And found a moonlit garden for the tryst 
Wherein all flowers looked happy as we kissed, 
Hath the deep heart of me been satisfied ? 
The chasm ’twixt our spirits yawns as wide 
Though our lips meet, and clasp thee as I list ; 
The something perfect that I love is missed, 
And my warm worship freezes into pride. 
But why—O waywardness of nature !—why 
Seek farther in the world? I had my choice, 
And we said we were happy, you and I. 
Why in the forest should I hear a cry, ° 
Or in the see an unavailing voice, 

Or feel a pang to look upon the sky ?”’ 


GODWIN.* 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


- ERHAPS it may be averred that, since the days of the 
Pp ancient Greek philosophers, no man has embodied 
so entirely the idea we conceive of those heroes 
of the mind. . . . Like them, he has forgotten the grandeur 
of the world in the more elevating contemplation of the 
immemorial, immaterial universe. The universe of thought 
has been that in which he had ambition to reign; and 
many and various are the conquests he made in that 
eternal country. He has bestowed on us a whole creation 
of imaginary existences, among whom, when we name 
Falkland, we select the being of fancy which is at once the 
most real and the most grand that has appeared since 
Shakespeare gave ‘a local habitation’ to the name of 
Hamlet.” 

It is one of the more 
successful practical jokes 
of Fate that the man of 
whom these _ remarks 
were made towards the 
end of his life should 
now chiefly be remem- 
bered, when he is 
remembered at all, as 
the unsatisfactory father- 
in-law of Shelley, the 
father of the author 
of Frankenstein” (a 
novel no longer read), 
and the husband of 
Mary _ Wollstonecraft. 
Yet Godwin in his time 
loomed excessively large. 
With the publication of 
his ‘Enquiry concerning 
the Principles of Political 
Justice,’’ which appeared 
in 1793 when the writer 
was thirty-six years. of 
age, he sprang at once 
into fame. ‘“‘ No work 
in our time,” wrote 
Hazlitt, “gave such a 
blow to the philosophical 
mind of the country.” 


* “The Life of William 
Godwin.” By Ford K. 
Brown. 16s. (Dent.) 


The sensation caused by this book was reinforced a 
year later by a totally different production, the novel 
“Caleb Williams.” “ Few books” (the words again 
are Hazlitt’s), 


“have made a greater impression than ‘ Caleb Williams ’ 
on its first appearance. It was read, admired, parodied, 
dramatised. All parties joined in its praise. Those (not 
a few) who at that time favoured Mr. Godwin's political 
principles, hailed it as a new triumph of his powers, and as 
a proof that the stoicism of the doctrines he inculcated did 
not arise from any defect of warmth or of enthusiasm of 
feeling, and that his abstract speculations were grounded 
in, and sanctioned by, an intimate knowledge of, and rare 
felicity in developing, the 
actual vicissitudes of 
human life. . . . It wasa 
new and startling event 
in literary history for a 
metaphysician to write a 
popular romance. Mr. 
Godwin was thought a 
man of very powerful and 
versatile genius; and in 
him the understanding 
and the imagination re- 
flected a mutual and 
dazzling light upon each 
other.”’ 


It is hardly to be 
wondered at that a re- 
action should have 
followed upon these early 
and too brilliant suc- 
cesses, and it is the 
gradual development of 
this reaction, the slow 
decline in popular 
estimation, together with 
Godwin’s continual 
financial embarrassments 
and the devices to which 
he stooped in his at- 
tempts to allay them, 
which make the story of 
his life a depressing and 
rather sordid one. 

It is obvious that God- 
William Godwin. win suffered all his life 


From “ The Life ot William Godwin” (Dent). 
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from what is nowadays called an inferiority complex. 
This, working upon the sense that he had laboured tire- 
lessly for the benefit of mankind, and that in consequence 
mankind was his debtor—a debtor that showed little 
inclination to pay—bred a slow poison in his mind. 
From some such process, surely, as this arose his moral 
callousness in money matters, and the high-handed 
attitude he so often assumed towards such long-suffer- 
ing benefactors as Shelley and Francis Place. Yet to 
the end there was something fine in the man. Financial 
troubles are among the worst corrupters of character, 
and Godwin’s troubles were horribly real and horribly 
harassing, and he bore them with admirable fortitude. 
He was generous too, and was anxious when he could 
to give a helping hand to other unfortunates, though 
the money with which he did so was probably in most 
instances not his own. A passage written on a loose 
page in his diary, bearing the date August 21st, 1834 
(a year and a half before his death), throws a pathetic 
and to some extent redeeming light on his shortcomings. 
This is how it ends: 


“ Everything under the sun is uncertain. No provision 
can be a sufficient security against adverse and unexpected 
fortune, least of all to him who has not a stipulated income 
bound to him by the forms and ordinances of society. 
This, as age and feebleness of body and mind advances, is 
an appalling consideration; ‘a man cannot tell what 
shall be,’ to what straits he may be driven, what trials and 
privations and destitution and struggles and griefs may be 
reserved for him.”’ 


He is of interest to us to-day not because of his works 
but because of his curiously contradictory character, 


and because he is an incident in the lives of a number of 
brilliant persons. For us he is like one of those stars 
which no mortal eye has seen, but whose existence is 
known from the behaviour of other stars. Mr. Ford 
Brown’s biography shares this characteristic with its 
subject ; its interest is adventitious rather than im- 
plicit. He has with great perseverance collected a 
mass of details round his subject ; he has given us as it 
were a synthetic Godwin, blocked-in on such a dense 
and accurate background that the central figure must 
needs stand out against it. But it stands out, like our 
invisible star, as a scientific or historical fact rather 
than as a visible and living person. There can be no 
doubt that a man such as Godwin is a subject of extreme 
difficulty. As a writer he was a man strictly of his 
period ; as a character he was a mass of conflicting and 
irreconcilable qualities. The significance of his work 
for us is historical rather than emotional; to revivify 
it would require very unusual powers of imagination and 
graphic generalisation. And to revivify his character, 
to set the man before us alive and real in his greatness 
and littleness and multifarious inconsistency, this too 
demands imagination and keen psychological insight. 
It is pre-eminently on this side that the book falls short, 
for Mr. Brown has not concerned himself very deeply 
with the psychological problem, though he has brought 
together a good deal of the raw material for its statement 
and discussion. Nevertheless the book as a whole, 
filled as it is with a mass of interesting detail conscien- 
tiously assembled, cannot fail to be valuable to all who 
are interested in Shelley, Coleridge, Lamb and the 
period in general. 


BODIAM AND CURZON.* 


By C. Lewis HInp. 


OU come upon Bodiam Castle suddenly on a little 

slope above the little river Rother; and you 

have a little thrill. For you see a medieval castle, 
seemingly in perfect condition, rising from its moat. 

You come upon Bodiam Castle suddenly. It appears 
to lie among trees, lurking there, defying Time. Indeed 
if you see the grey, battlemented walls first from the 
fifteenth century hill church of St. Nicholas at Sand- 
hurst, Kent, Bodiam seems to be in an umbrageous 
hollow ; and if you are active you want to climb and 
slide down to this formidable survival, this fortified 
stronghold of an English knight in the closing days 
of the Plantagenet era. 

Usually, I suppose, you visit Bodiam Castle by motor 
from Hastings or from Hawkhurst or Robertsbridge, or 
any of the neighbouring Kent or Sussex towns. Or 
you may strike it on a walking tour, say, when you are 
trying to track the Kent and Sussex southern boundary, 
formed by the wanderings of the river Rother and that 
enigmatic, baby stream known as the Kent Ditch, 
which takes turn with the Rother to act as boundary 
line. 

If you consult a map you will find that Bodiam 
Castle stands between the Rother and the Kent Ditch, 
which is another way of saying that it is in Sussex—just 


* “ Bodiam Castle, Sussex.’’ An Historical and Descriptive 
Survey by the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, Owner of the 
Castle. 30s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


within the border. I am sorry; but Men of Kent 
must not complain. They have that grand pile, also 
moated, Leeds Castle, near Maidstone. There is this 
in common between these two castles: the attraction 
of each is the outside. 

I first saw Bodiam Castle one summer day many 
years ago. We had cycled from Winchelsea, and I 
shall never forget my first impression of this perfect 
ruin rising from the water with its towers stark against 
a quiet sky—its outside much as it must have looked 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, when it 
was built. Its inside is gone. 

Below, but not far, is the Rother, nine miles distant 
direct from Rye, fourteen by the winding of the stream, 
smaller now than in the days when Bodiam Castle was 
built, for then biggish vessels could make the passage. 

I shall take that river journey this summer by the 
motor-boat that runs on Saturdays from Rye to Bodiam, 
and I shall have with me this book on Bodiam Castle, 
Sussex, by the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, K.G.— 
“Owner of the Castle’ ; but that proud statement no 
longer holds, for Bodiam Castle now belongs to you 
and to me, to all English folk. One of Lord Curzon’s 
last acts was, having secured Bodiam Castle against 
decay, to present it to the nation. 

He bought it and the surrounding lands in 1917. In 
the summer of 1919 he began research and excavation, 
his first action being to empty the moat and dig, for 
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many secrets lay hidden there. An appendix gives a 
list, two and a half pages long, of objects discovered 
within or near the Castle—such eloquent trivialities as 
‘“‘ Two pairs of Scissors, found beneath Lady’s Bower ”’ ; 
Part of Spur’’; Ancient Mason’s Chisel”; “‘ Large 
Catapult Stone Ball.” 

For more than a year a staff of some twenty-five men 
were employed in the work of exploration and repairing, 
always under Lord Curzon’s personal supervision, and— 
but let this ardent student speak : 


“If I had attempted to write this book after owning 
and studying Bodiam for six months, it would have had 
a very different value. It was not till I had dug and 
examined and reflected for five years that I began to tell 
the tale.” 


Hence this book—this extraordinary book. I doubt 
if so thorough a piece of constructive criticism has been 
done by any owner. Money must have been poured 
out, and the time expended would surely have engrossed 
an ‘antiquarian’s entire activities. All the time Lord 
Curzon was holding high offices with immense demands 
upon his time. Bodiam was his hobby, and not only 
this castle. He did a like service for Tattershall, 
Lincolnshire. 

The present volume is actually the first only of a 
series of five monographs which he proposed to write 
on houses where he had lived, or castles which he had 
rescued. Only a man with the unbounded capacity 
for work possessed by Lord Curzon could have squeezed 
such gigantic labours of love into daily tasks. I dare 
to suggest that, say in one hundred years’ time when, 


as a statesman and the holder of high offices, the name 
of Curzon may be hardly more than a name or a symbol 
of ambition crowned with regal success, he may be 
mainly remembered for this book on Bodiam Castle. 
He bought the ruin; he restored it; he wrote about 
it—because he loved it. The reader one hundred years 
hence can hardly fail to be moved by such a passage 
as this: 

“With me the long line of private owners of Bodiam 


Castle, which has lasted for five and a half centuries, will 
come to an end.” 


In these pages every record referring to this Plan- 
tagenet knight’s stronghold has been examined, every 
owner traced, every vicissitude studied, and if it is not 
quite clear when it ceased to be a residence, and by 
whom the interior was destroyed, the reason is that 
there is no absolute record. If there had been Lord 
Curzon would have found it. 

The visitor to Bodiam Castle will find a small museum 
there ; and if he be a lover of the past could he spend 
a happier summer afternoon than reclining on a knoll 
in the centre court, or on a grass-grown wall, or by the 
moat with this book open before him, say, at the page 
where King Richard II grants and gives licence “ to our 
beloved and faithful subject, Edward Dalyngrigge, 
Knight, to crenellate and make into a Castle his manor- 
house of Bodyham, near the sea for the defence of the 
adjacent country. .. .” 

In the fourteenth century a Place of Defence ; In the 
twentieth a Place of Pilgrimage. O world! O life! 
O Time ! 


A PORTRAIT OF A PERIOD.* 


By HoLBRookK JACKSON. 


ANY years ago the late Mr. W. T. Stead would 
entertain the readers of the Review of Reviews 

with what he called composite photographs. They 
were obtained by superimposing a variety of negatives 
upon one print. The result was, in the lingo of our 
day, “‘ amusing.’’ Thus by the superimposition of the 
counterfeit presentments of, say, Lord Tennyson, 
Herbert Spencer, Ruskin, Darwin, Froude, Lecky and 
Mr. Gladstone you obtained an amalgam which, whilst 
retaining certain reminiscences of its constituent 
elements, became a thing in itself or, perhaps it would 
be more exact to say, a thing endeavouring to be itself, 
for the somewhat abnormal face that looked at you was 
rather like a ghost which had decided to materialise 
as the face of the period, and reversed its tactics when 
half-way through the process. These odd examples of 
photography were incongruously recalled to my mind 
whilst turning over the pages of the monumental 
volume which has been prepared by Mr. John Rothen- 
stein to celebrate his father, Mr. William Rothenstein’s 
genius for portraiture. And yet the context of the 
two methods of portraiture is not perhaps so in- 
congruous after all, for both Stead and Rothenstein 
have aimed at giving us a portrait of a period, and if 
Stead’s effort ended in a grotesque fantasia and Rothen- 
stein’s in a pictorial revelation of character, it is because 


* “The Portrait Drawings of William Rothenstein, 1889— 
1925."" An iconography by John Rothenstein, with a preface 
by Max Beerbohm and 101 collotype plates. 
man & Hall.) 


£6 6s. (Chap- 


science has not yet caught up to art in so delicate a 
matter as the interpretation of the soul of a period by 
means of its portrait. 

That an artist may draw the portrait of a period in 
the composite effect of his accumulated portraits of 
individuals should need no special advocacy. It is 
fairly obvious in the work of such painters as Holbein, 
Van Dyck, Kneller, Reynolds and Watts. The soul of 
the periods interpreted by these painters may be read 
as clearly in the National Portrait Gallery as in any 
historic page. And when the time comes for us to look 
at ourselves, or for those who come after us to look at 
us, the evidence will be found in our portraits and, unless 
I am mistaken, much of that evidence will be found in 
those portraits of us which have been drawn by William 
Rothenstein. Already his rich treasury is being 
requisitioned by the historian who uses words, especially 
for evidences of character and achievement during the 
two decades which preceded the war. During those 
years Mr. Rothenstein was the “ glass of fashion and 
the mould of form”’ in things intellectual, and the in- 
evitable rectitude of his selections for immortalisation 
in his gallery of the intelligentsia of the period is not the 
least admirable part of his achievement ; all the more so 
when it is remembered that so large a proportion of his 
subjects were drawn in anticipation of fame which has 
since been accorded them. The great portrait painters 
of the past were in the main practitioners whose services 
were commanded by their patrician subjects. There 
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were of course exceptions—Reynolds for instance, who 
painted his friends of the Johnson circle, and Watts, 
who did pictorial homage, con amore, to the lofty 
personalities of Victorian England; but in each of 
these instances the great men immortalised were 
already great. Garrick and Johnson and Burke, 
Tennyson and Leslie Stephen and John Stuart Mill, 
were almost works of art already. William Rothenstein 
alone among the masters of portraiture followed his 
own gleam along untrodden paths, noting geniuses 
before the crowd had acclaimed them. 

It may be urged that a faculty for spotting winners 
of genius, though admirable in itself, does not necessarily 
add to a man’s stature as an artist. It doesn’t ; but, 
on the other hand, the quality of mind necessary for 
spotting geniuses, added to the qualities of skill, observa- 
tion and vision necessary to an artist in portraiture, adds 
unquestionably to the interest of his stature, and such 
a combination of virtues is one of the peculiar charms 
of the portraits of William Rothenstein. These portraits 
are not only “ beautifully right ’’ in method—as no less 
an authority than Mr. Max Beerbohm asserts in the 
introduction to the volume, but, being thus secure in 
their technical excellence, they become still more 
interesting to the non-technical observer in that they 
represent a point of view which is both sincere and 
serious without overdoing either, and a selective process 
which proved to be so exact during its first innings and 
is by no means inexact in its second. 

The extent of Mr. Rothenstein’s adventure into the 
realm of portraiture will come as a surprise to many. 
In the iconography so industriously and admirably 
executed by his son, no less than 751 drawings and 
135 lithographs are recorded. These represent portraits 
of nearly 500 different people selected from among the 
artists and thinkers of this country, and occasionally 
from other countries, over a period of some thirty-five 
years. Differences of opinion will of course exist on 
points of physical likeness, though even these will be 
surprisingly few for so widespread and varied a collec- 
tion, but there can be no two opinions about what may 
be called the spiritual likenesses of the majority of the 
subjects. This is especially marked in the drawings of 
the twenty-five years ending 1914, some of the best of 
which, such as the masterly pastel of Aubrey Beardsley 
and perfect portrait studies like ‘‘ The Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 


Lecky”’ and “‘Charles Ricketts and Charles Shannon.”’ It 
was my privilege to write about Rothenstein’s drawings of 
this period as long ago as the year 1908, and in drawing 
attention then to the artist’s gift of spiritual interpreta- 
tion I referred to his tendency to reveal a pervading 
refinement in his subjects which gave them a general 
inclination towards an apparently conscious fastidious- 
ness. The old impression revives on such reacquaint- 
ance as the present selection affords. But it is not 
evoked so consistently by the more recent portraits. 
Among these there are not only a bigger percentage of 
imperfect likenesses, such as for instance, if I may name 
two, the ‘‘ Anatole France ”’ and the “‘ W. H. Davies,” 
but a new psychological note is distinctly observable. 
It takes the form of a startled or disturbed expression, 
notably of the eyes, as though many of these later 
subjects had lost not only the large serenity of the 
pre-Rothenstein Victorians, pace Watts, but even the 
lesser serenity of that assured fastidiousness which 
characterised the personalities of the succeeding period. 
Rothenstein’s moderns often look startled, troubled, 
unbalanced. Is this the modern mind as it is revealed 
in this composite portrait of our own period, or is it a 
portrait of the artist ? Probably a little of each, for 
William Rothenstein does not only paint what he sees. 
—he paints what he thinks ; his portraits are likenesses 
and opinions. But I do not think he has read so much 
of himself into these later studies ; they would seem to 
approximate more closely to the impersonal; which 
means that the portrait of our period is a portrait of 
unrest and bewilderment, although here and there are 
glimpses of the old confident fastidiousness and the still 
older serenity ; for the one look at the “ André Gide ”” 
and for the other at “The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald.” 

It remains to write a few words of praise for the 
excellent book which has invited these reflections. 
Mr. John Rothenstein has achieved a work of distinc- 
tion on at least four counts—as an iconography, as a 
selection of specimens of the artist’s work, as a piece 
of general editing which includes the delightfully friendly 
and good-humoured “ Introduction’? by Max Beer- 
bohm, and finally for entrusting the printing to the 
Curwen Press, which has assured the volume of typo- 
graphical dignity and graciousness ; but perhaps this. 
last compliment should go to the publishers. 


A MAN AND HIS LETTERS.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


T is to be hoped that the recent impact upon the 
public of certain very resonant collections of 
letters will not deafen readers to the charm of more 
literary and more remote accents. Not that the late 
Sir Walter Raleigh was specially quiet. There was as 
much of the fire and whirlwind in him as of the still 
small voice. He was an unusual person. His pro- 
tracted height and elongated head suggested a gravity 
—even a solemnity—that his utterances refused to 
maintain. People who have the lecture habit, and look 
up earnestly at professors in the act of performing 


* “ The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh (1879-1922).” Edited 
by Lady Raleigh, with a Preface by David Nichol Smith. 30s. 
‘Methuen.) 


professorial functions on a platform, found themselves: 
disconcerted, if not disarranged, by the wilfulness, the 
positive roguishness of this great, gaunt, grave-looking 
person, who seemed born to walk gowned and hooded. 

Of course there were those who denied the name of 
scholar to the Oxford Professor of English, as they deny 
it still to his brother of Cambridge. Let us beware of 
such people. There is always housemaid’s work to. 
be done in every branch of learning, and the academic 
housemaids can always raise a creditable quantity of 
dust, and exclaim not only that these clouds are 
“scholarship,” but that the absence of clouds in- 


variably means ‘no scholarship.” The historical 
persons who cried out upon Gibbon and upon Macaulay 
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found it impossible to 
believe that what people 
enjoyed reading could 
really be history. Cer- 
tainly nobody had 
enjoyed reading them. 
A well-dressed woman 
in an assembly of 
dowdies will be allowed 
very little virtue. Let 
us beware, I say, of 
taking dullness for virtue 
and grace for sin. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
letters are not at all 
professorial. They are 
almost anti-professorial. 
It might be said that 
the orthodoxy expected 
from him in public drove 
him into heresy in 
private. He throws 
down academic images. 
He dances on them, and 
pours out execrations 
loud and long. Readers 
must make allowance for 
this excess. They must 
not take too seriously 
the extravagances 
poured out to listening 


setting up again the 
nobler images that 
stupidity had cast 
down. Think of his 
passion for Johnson— 
the real Johnson, the 
Johnson of the great 
Johnsonian writings, 
and [not merely the 
Johnson of Boswell! 
Think too of his intellec- 
tual honesty. Such a 
passage as this, from 
one of his earlier, more 
restrained letters, comes 
very aptly just now 
when Miss Sibyl 
Thorndike has shown 
the grave dramatic 
defects of “‘ The Cenci”’ 
by playing it in 
public : 

“T have been reading 
Shelley for the first time 
and am ashamed of 
myself, not so much 
because I think ‘ Queen 
Mab’ a very _ inferior 
performance, for so many 
good people would agree 
with me there, but 


Sir Walter Raleigh because I think ‘ The 


(Taken at Burford Priory). 


Cenci’ a_ ill-con- 
friends. A humorist From “ Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh,” 1879-1932. Edited by Lady Raleigh (Methuen). ple) 


needs to be read witha 


sense of humour. Thus I don’t think we need take such 
a passage as this too seriously : 


“William Morris was a hale old party, with a skipper’s 
beard and a loud voice, but I cannot get rid of the im- 
pression that there was a strain of the schoolgirl in his soul. 
A little, just a little silly, I think. Everyone who writes 
about him is just a little silly too.”’ 


Well, the answer is simple. If the assertion is true, 
wasn't Walter Raleigh “just a little silly’ when he 
wrote this? And if it isn’t true, isn’t it just a little 
silly to write it ? And just a little silly to write this ?— 

“Ibsen is dead! He might have given us a deeper 
treatment of the coasting trade, being himself a kind of 
shock-headed, hard-mouthed Plymouth Brother. Ibsen 
represents very exactly all that I most dislike. The 
Evangelist with a wooden leg! They are praising him up 
to the skies now. But he won’t wash. He never took 
delight in anything but his own mop-headed, whiskered, 
methodical self. I’m glad he’s dead.”’ 

The answer—or one of many answers—to this is also 
very simple. It is ‘‘ Peer Gynt.” 

But that is Raleigh in his idol-smashing mood. There 
was another side to his strange chivalry—his zeal in 


structed, over-wrought, 

false-toned, with great 

beauties of expression here and there. There is no one 

of the characters to sympathise with. . . . Beatrice is 

simply repulsive. If she had killed herself—no, there is no 

way to cook that play so as to bring in a spoonful of 
possible human emotion.” 


And here, as a last specimen, is another early piece of 
heresy. He writes while on the way to India: 

““ The Sinai range was the most important group of hills 
we saw. It is extraordinary to think that magnificent, 
barren hills like that, overwhelming in the inhumanity of 
their desolation, should have suggested to the children of 
Israel nothing of wider scope than the somewhat fussy 
ten commandments. The only one worthy of the place is 
the first. As for ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
goods,’ it is positively ludicrous to think that this was the 
cloud-born inspiration in a place where man is an accident 
and an atom.” 

The book is full of gaieties and gravities, of pro- 
fundities and perversities. In urging readers to get it, 
enjoy it and keep it, I should like to remind them also 
of that volume of posthumous essays, “‘Some Authors’’— 
most inadequately and unattractively named, but the 
very finest body of criticism and interpretation produced 
in these latter days. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


APRIL, 1926. 
Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 
‘““ The Prize Page,” THE BookMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 
SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 
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I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

IIl.—A Prize or A is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best eight lines of rhymed verse into which are 
introduced the titles of not less than three 
books mentioned in this issue. 

IV.—A Prize or HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sugges- 
tion for THE BookMAN Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MARCH. 


I.—Tue Prize or ONE GuINEA for the best original 
: lyric is awarded to J. Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sin- 
cS clair Road, W.14, for the following : 

THE FIRST SNOWDROPS. 
Seek them not in country lane, 
Seek them not by wood or down— 


<2 These came up by the morning train, 
2 Up to London Town. 

5 Nature dressed them overnight— 

7 Long green stockings, snow-white gown, 
: Mantles striped with green and white— 
= Sent them up to Town. 


Someone saw them in the Strand, 
Where the fog lay grim and brown, 
A school of snowdrops hand in hand, 
Lighting London Town. 


Mincing Lane and Leadenhall, 
Stooping ‘neath a smoky crown, 
Saw God’s writing on the wall, 
Blessing London Town. 


Country ways are dark and drear ; 
Wind a-sob and skies a-frown. 

The first of the snowdrops every year 
Bloom for London Town. 


We also select for printing : 
PLOUGHMAN’S SONG. 


Deep, deep I drive my naked plough, 
Turn up the rich, brown soil ; 

Each furrow on the steep hill’s brow 
Is graven by my toil. 

Now all is bare, but when these fields 
Stand thick in harvest’s ranks 

Each heavy sheaf the good earth vields 
Shall be my meed of thanks. 


What labour is so clean and kind, 
So simple and so sweet ? 

What truer friends can a man find 
Than chese I daily greet 

The broad sky strong with genial wind, 
The sods beneath my feet ? 


And whet reward so great as mine, 
For battles fought and won, 
As when I see my gold corn shine 
Like banners in the sun ? 
And what man earns a2 rest like mine, 
When a hard day is done ? 
(Margaret Ferguson, 9, Upper Avenue, Eastbourne.) 
SPRING’S CALL. 
Fain would I be going, 
Now that Spring is here, 
Where the whins are blowing, 
And the dawns shine clear. 
City winds are weary, 
City ways are woe: 
Life is only cheery 
Where the whinblooms blow. 
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Fain would I be straying, 
Now that Spring suns glance, 
Where the gorse is swaying, 
And the daft streams dance. 
O’er the mountain lonely, 
Thro’ the moorland bleak 
Rides the rapture only 

That my soul doth seek. 


Fain would I be faring, 

Now that Spring winds blow, 

Where the lark, repairing, 

Lets his wild lay flow ; 

City ways are weary, 

City folk unfree : 

Life is only cheery 

Where the wild winds be! 
(Liam P. Clancy, 14, Union Road, Tufnell Park, N.7.) 

We also specially commend the lyrics by Thomas 

Alexander King (Birmingham), G. Lawrence Groom 
(St. John’s Wood), Winnifred Tasker (Gidea Park), 
R. Fortescue Doria (Cheltenham), Helena Derezinska 
(Strasburg), E. Flewitt (Skegness), G. C. Comfort (New 
Barnet), K. Oxley Fenn (Ipswich), E. Robin (Geneva), 
Irene M. Maunder (London, S.W.), Judith B. Rosen- 
field (Belfast), Violet I. Wiseman (Richmond, Surrey), 
Irene Wintle (Newport, Isle of Wight), E. D. Bangay 
(Chesham), B. Hillyard (St. Leonards-on-Sea), Eadgyth 
Sowter (Malvern), Martha Bell (London, W.), Bertha 
Hudson (Harlesden), May I. Innes (Toronto), Ruth 
Janet Barber (New York City), Muriel Pinch (St. 
Leonards-on-Sea), G. Barbara Sadgrove (Acock’s Green), 
Eva Neil (South Norwood), Henry Sandysborne (Ham- 
worthy), N. M. Macdonald (Inverness), A. H. Capern 
(London, S.W.), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 
F. C. Bell (Ipswich), Maud Slessor (Rottingdean), Mary 
Winter Were (Beckenham), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurling- 
ham), Florence Overton (Stockport), L. J. Rowland 
(Palmer’s Green), Sidney Martin (Addiscombe), N. S. 
Grant (Trimley), G. D. Martineau (Lyme Regis), Mrs. 
E. Weddell (Johannesburg), H. I. Strand (East Croydon), 


Aline Fry (Dorchester), James Willoughby (Tooting), 
O. Frances Jackson (Seaford), Mrs. Alice M. Reekers 
(Port Elizabeth, South Africa), A. M. Davidson (Aber- 
deen), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), C. L. Maynard 
(Gerrards Cross), P. E. Noble (Long Melford), E. A. 
Pearson (Welwyn Garden City), M. Prime (London, 
S.W.), E. E. R. Clay (York), P. Hoole Jackson (High 
Lane). 


II.—Tue Priz—E oF HALF A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Edith Monk, 5, King’s 

Park Road, Bournemouth, for the following : 

SECOND BUT NOT SECONDARY. By L. P. Harttey. 

“Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses.” 
ROBERT Burns. 
We also select for printing : 

PATIENCE. By Benjamin VALLotron. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


““When my seven long years are out, 
O then I'll marry Sally!” 


H. Carey, Sally in our Alley. 
(B. Hillyard, Somerville House, St. Leonards-on-Sea.) 
MY CROWDED SOLITUDE. By Jack McLaren. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 

“Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, -_ 
And the mate of the Nancy Brig, = 
And the bos’un tight and the midshipmite, a 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.”’ a 
W. S. GitBert, Bab Ballads. 


(J. E. Parsons, Hillsboro’, Ware, Herts.) 
THE BUTCHER SHOP. By Jean DEvaAnny. 
(Duckworth.) 
* Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And doesn’t know where to find them.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(Anne Woodhouse, The Terrace, Dawley, Shropshire.) 
THE FINAL COUNT. By “ Sapper.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“’Twas throwing words away, for still 
The little maid would’ have her will, 
And said, ‘ Nay, we are seven!’”’ 
Worpsworth, “ We Are Seven.” 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 
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SILENT DOMINION. By Avec Stanssury. (Alston Rivers.) 


(1) ‘‘ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ?” 


MARLOWE, Dr. Faustus. 
(T. M. Dunwell, 17, Coleridge Place, Bradford, Yorks.) 
(2) ‘‘ He holds him with his glittering eye.” 
COLERIDGE, The Ancient Mariner. 
(E. G. R. Bright, School House, Blundell’s, Tiverton.) 
WINNERS AND LOSERS. By ALiceE HEGAN RICE AND 
CALE YounG Rice. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
‘The man recovered from the bite, 
The dog it was that died.” 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


(Gillian Oates, 9, Egmont Road, Sutton, Surrey.) 


IIJ.—TuHE PRIZE OF THREE NEw Books for the best 
four lines of original verse with the rhyme 
endings of began,”’ “‘ ever,” “‘ man,” “ never,” 
is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 40, High- 
gate Hill, N.19, for the following : 

Ere the evil on earth begaa, 

When Eden seemed lost for ever, 
God put in the heart of man 

The good that shall fail him never. 


We also select for special commendation the verses 
by M. M. Beal (Poole), Mrs. Ferguson (South Croydon), 
Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), D. Hodgson (Harrogate), 
N. M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), J. A. Jenkins 
(Handsworth), Margot K. M. Brown (Southampton), 
E. M. M. Combes (Sittingbourne), P. Hoole Jackson 
(High Lane), M. Ray (South Croydon), May W. Harri- 
son (Lincoln), Mrs. Annie F. Simpson (London, N.), 
Derek A. C. Tyrie (Woking), Mrs. Margaret Wymer 
(Richmond, Surrey), Mabel F. Myers (Bournemouth), 
Alfred O. Geerge (Minehead), Mariquita Gutierrez (San 
Sebastian), Jeanie Hutchings (Eastbourne), H. C. Dent 
(Hove), William Douglas (St. Andrews), Marian Norris- 
Elye (Windsor Castle), William Sutherland (Sunder- 
land), A. Cooke (Edinburgh), L. Bruce (Ashford), 
Margaret W. Simpson (Dundee). 


IV.—THE PrizE oF HatF A GuIneEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to A. M. 
Gibbins, West Hill, Oxted, Surrey, for the 
following : 

MY BROTHER'S FACE. 

By Duan Guopat MUKERJI. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

This is a study of India by a Brahmin who had spent 
many years in the West and returned home sick with long- 
ing for his native land. It is full of haunting atmosphere, 
for he says, ‘“‘ every one of us is born with the Peacock’s 
colours in his imagination.’’ Throughout the book are 
vivid pen sketches of Ghandi, Tagore, dawn over Everest, 
night on the Ganges, modern industrialism against the 
vital spirituality of India. With all it is a wise book— 
“make thy mistakes like a king but love with all thy 
heart.”’ 

We also select for printing : 


THE LIFE OF ELBERT H. GARY: THE STORY OF 
STEEL. By Ipa M. TarBeELL. (Appleton.) 


This biography would have delighted Samuel Smiles ; 
for it is the story of a farmer’s boy who became chairman 


of one of the world’s biggest enterprises, and it shows that 
the boy’s progress was due to his gifts of mentality and of 
character. Combined with this is another story—that of 
the industry with which Judge Gary is now so closely 
identified. At some points, the author’s partiality is 
perhaps too plainly evident; but in the main story of 
Judge Gary’s life and work and influence on “‘ big business,”’ 
Miss Tarbell’s appreciative biography is thoroughly 
convincing. 
(R. O. Merriman, 96, West Second Street, Hamilton, 

Ontario, Canada.) 

ELNOVIA. By GEOFFREY FABER. 

(Faber & Gwyer.) 

If we are inclined to complain at the lack of originality 
in the form of the average novel, it is refreshing to be con- 
fronted with what its author terms “‘ an entertainment for 
novel-readers.’’ This clever skit displays considerable 
originality, while it humorously, and not unkindly, shows 
the construction of the adventure novel in a rather ludicrous. 
light. We are so amused and delighted, in fact, that it is. 
not until afterwards, when we come to review it in our 
minds, that we realise it is written in the very form its. 
writer so cleverly derides. 

(Betty Simmons, 14, Munster Road, Teddington.) 
WHY I AM A CHRISTIAN. By FRANK CRANE. 
(Harpers.) 

Here is Christianity presented, not in a massive tome, 
but in tabloid form suited to an age that thinks para- 
graphically. Dr. Crane knows his age and, what is equally 
important, his theme also. He sloughs off the age-long 
accretions which have barnacled themselves to the Christian 
faith, and in taking away he adds to the sum of our know- 
ledge. He is one of those strange people who believe that 
Christianity should be one hundred per cent. practical. He 
presents an interpretation of Christianity which is more 
concerned in creating a living faith than in building limit- 
ing fences. Christianity is not a law but a loyalty, not 
taboo, but truth. 


(Rev. Fred Smith, 324 East Fifth Street, Newton, 
Kansas, U.S.A.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by Dorothy 
Jacobs (London, W.), Ruth M. Swift (Camberley), 
H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), Josephine Hart (London, 
N.W.), J. A. Jenkins (Handsworth), Barbara Noble 
(Brighton), Jack Dickens (Ruddington), T. Leckie 
Jarman (Penarth), W. L. Dudley (Halifax), Edith Mason 
(Barrow-in-Furness), Robert F. Skinner (Invergowrie), 
Kathleen Rice (Winslow), Muriel Kent (Torquay), 
William Pool (Pontefract), Sidney S. Wright (Bickley), 
A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), Mrs. Margaret Wymer (Rich- 
mond, Surrey), Margot K. M. Brown (Southampton), 
M. Ray (South Croydon), N. M. Butterfield (Westward 
Ho!), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Irene Wintle (New- 
port, Isle of Wight), M. Whitaker (York), James A. 
Richards, F.C.I. (Tenby), Mrs. Mary Innes (Toronto), 
D. M. Cleaver (Northampton). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMAN is awarded to A. Eleanor Pinnington,,. 
130, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 


N one of her books, Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour 
makes reference to “those beautifully rare 
people who can be content to know a man or woman’s 
work without wishing to pick over the rags of their 
private lives.”” Now, no matter what may be said 
hereafter, the present writer will claim kinship with 
those rare people ; for in the first place he has neither 
skill nor desire for rag-picking and, secondly, he is 


certain that in Mrs. Seymour’s case there are no rags. 
to pick. The association of rags, either literal or 
metaphorical, with the dainty and yet vigorous per- 
sonality of this writer is altogether inconceivable. But 
it cannot be gainsaid that acquaintance with a man 
or woman’s work stimulates a desire, healthy and 
reasonable, for a more intimate knowledge of the 
author; indecd, it can be maintained that in many 
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branches of literature the true line of approach to the 
comprehension of one’s work is a knowledge of the 
writer’s life and environment. Suffice it here to say, 
however, that the novelist with whom we are now 
dealing is the wife of Mr. William Kean Seymour, 
author and editor, the least of whose claims to fame 
is that he is one of the three best of contemporary 
parodists. | 

Mrs. Seymour does not approximate at all to one’s 
idea of those bold women 
writers of to-day, who are—or 
ought to be—bachelors. Hei 
charm lies in her essential 
femininity. Slight in figure, 
she carries herself with 
grace. There is humour in 
her eyes and_= strength in 
her wide forehead and firm 
chin. In lecture or debate 
as she makes her points, 
up comes her chin with an 
emphatic motion which in 
itself is quite involuntary, 
but which displays per- 
fection the charm of that 
well-poised head. 

There is yet another differ- 
ence between Mrs. Seymour 
and most of the women 
writers of to-day. The latter 
are nearly all professionals, 
while she is not; for Mrs. 
Seymour never forgets her 
first duty or the name which 
she bears. Novel-writing to 
her is primarily a pastime, 
but it is not carried on without 
sacrifice. “‘I think my best 
work is frequently done,’ she says, ‘* between one and 
two, when the world is engaged in having its lunch or 
in dozing after it. The clock, you see, has so much less 
to do with it than quiet and immunity from interrup- 
tion.”” Despite the limitations of opportunity, however, 
Mrs. Seymour works on regularly and conscientiously. 
She makes no attempt to equal the professional writer 
who, in addition to occasional articles, feels that he 
must throw off one or two completed volumes every 
year in order to keep a fickle public from forgetting. 
So far, her output has comprised five novels, and here 
is the order in which they have made their appearance : 


Photo by Mabel Robey. 


1919—" Invisible Tides.” 

1921—“ Intrusion’ (October, 1919—January, 
1921). 

1923—‘‘ The Hopeful Journey”’ (July, 1921— 
January, 1923). 

1925—‘‘ The Romantic Tradition”’ (July, 1923— 
November, 1924). 

1926—‘‘ The Last Day” (February—October, 
1925). 


The dates assigned by the author to the labour of 
composition are very interesting; they show that, 
before her last novel was written, she had settled down 
to a well-ordered system of literary work. When it is 


added that each of the novels, except “‘ The Last Day,” 
is a long one, approximating to the 120,000 words 
standard, it will be admitted that Mrs. Seymour is a 
copious as well as a conscientious writer, and that for 
one with only three decades of life behind her, her out- 
put, all things considered, is not unsatisfactory. 

All the novels deal with a clearly defined set of people, 
and in four of them the action is confined to the years 
from 1900 onwards. The characters belong mainly 
to the fairly well-to-do 
middle class, with a_ sprin- 
kling of literary or artistic 
people who add piquancy 
to the mixture. Within 
these limitations, however, 
of personnel and time, Mrs. 
Seymour works with the 
sure and steady touch of 
the artist. There is no 
vagueness or wandering. 
The writer to begin with has 
a story to tell, and she 
allows the characters to 
develop themselves as_ that 
story moves through its 
varying phases. 

As might be surmised 
from the time limits within 
which the stories are set, the 
problem of the “modern 
girl” is repeatedly intro- 
duced. Nowhere does the 
writer actually define this 
young lady, but her definition 
may be inferred as equi- 

valent to Anti-Victorian, a 
Kean-Seymour. hater of the narrow  con- 
fines of Conventionalism. 
‘‘ Invisible Tides ’’ introduces in the Mordens a typically 
Victorian family. For the two sons of the house, 
education, interspersed no doubt with sport, was 
considered essential, for they would ‘‘ have to have 
a profession. .. . / As to the girls, marriage was the 
one profession which, in their mother’s opinion, they 
could honourably follow.”” Never are those girls allowed 
to forget the dictum of Luther that marriage is what 
women are here for. But Helena Morden, one of the 
three daughters, is a ‘“‘ modern girl’’ ; she fights against 
the tradition of her line and ought to have won her own 
way through life but, taken off her guard, she marries 
the wrong man and returns from her honeymoon only 
to find that the right one has crashed into her life and 
her house, an invalid with a broken arm. Thereafter 
the destinies of Hilary Sargent and Helena Morden 
move to the inevitable crisis, a crisis in which the 
modernity of Helena solves the problem which is too 
much for Hilary. 

“Intrusion,” Mrs. Seymour’s second book, is the 
story of a man who marries the wrong girl. ‘‘ Bobbie ”’ 
Leigh, from “‘ Haighgate,”’ is a pretty but empty-headed 
product of war-time conditions, a photographer’s model, 
who intrudes into the rather intellectual family of the 
Suffields and marries their eldest son. The distracting, 


distressing, devastating character of Roberta makes. 
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“ Intrusion ”’ a book which lingers in the memory when 
others of later date are forgotten. 

In ‘‘ The Hopeful Journey,” the author begins in 
the fifties of last century, and depicts the fortunes of 
three generations in such a manner as to bring out 
very cleverly the gradual development which makes 
the woman of to-day so different from her Victorian 
grandmother. To give unity to a story which deals 
with a period of over sixty years is a difficult task, but 
in “‘ The Hopeful Journey ” Mrs. Seymour successfully 
accomplishes that task and shows that in the technique 
of the novel she has reached a very high standard even 
in an age when the science of novel-writing is being 
studied as never before. 

The principal events in ‘‘ The Romantic Tradition ”’ 
occur during the period between the Boer War and the 
beginning of the European struggle. Throughout the 
book interesting references to current events are intro- 
duced incidentally, and these help to impress upon the 
reader’s mind the time-sequence of the story. The 
theme is once more that of marriage and its conse- 
quences. After a description of the literary and 
artistic set in which the narrator of the story moves, 
we are introduced to two interesting characters who 
occasionally impinge upon that circle. Between 
Kennedy Armfield and Enid Carr a “ marriage of 
true minds”’ takes place, and the young couple settle 
down at a delightful country seat where children are 
born and friends entertained, and all goes passably well 
until the wanderlust of Kennedy and Enid’s obsession for 
an imbecile child lead to complications. At length, 
through the carelessness of a nurse, the child is suffo- 
cated, and although, as it was afterwards discovered, 
he would have been too late, Kennedy refrained from 
trying to save his son. In passing, one may here find 
fault with Mrs. Seymour, for such a dereliction of duty 
scarcely seems compatible with the character of her 
male protagonist. At any rate, the breach between 
husband and wife grows wider, and in his exclusion 
Kennedy is temporarily caught in the toils of Sophie 
Birch, a representative of the romantic tradition, whose 
sole desire is “‘ to be loved and fussed and admired and 
taken about.’’ Thenceforward the story moves quietly 
but irresistibly to its dénouwement. With the reservation 
already made in the case of Kennedy, the three charac- 
ters who have been mentioned are well drawn, but by 
far the best character in the book is the narrator of the 
story, Adela Stokes, who had grown up from childhood 
with Kennedy Armfield, and had loved him all her life. 
Seldom is the character of the teller of a tale depicted 
with such delicacy and tact as is that of the lovable 
Aunt Stokey in “‘ The Romantic Tradition.” 

With regard to Mrs. Seymour’s latest book, atten- 
tion has already been called to the limited time which 
was given to its composition. This limitation is re- 
flected in the length of the book, which in form is an 
experiment on lines the reverse of those followed in 
‘The Hopeful Journey.”” The new novel describes 
the last day of a holiday spent by six people on the 
Cornish coast, and most of it is devoted to an analysis 
of the feelings of Hermione Graham, who has got her- 
self into “‘an emotional mess”’ over the only single 
man of the party. Now Hermione had been married 
for five years to the right man, but she is cursed with 


a craving to pose as an interesting and lonely soul, and 
in the end she nearly wrecks her own and her husband’s 
future by her stupidity. No male and very few female 
onlookers could have much sympathy with Hermione 
Graham ; she is not worth even the limited time which 
her creator has spent upon her, and neither is Bary 
Howe, who is merely another poseur, less interesting 
than Hermione ; for she at least realised the .difference 
between “ being in love ” and “ loving.” 

In the chorus of praise which Mrs. Seymour’s first 
four novels evoked and which an obliging publisher 
summarises at the end of her latest book, a leading 
London paper is quoted as saying: ‘‘ Mrs. Seymour's 
book is alive, essentially alive and strong with emotion ; 
and she writes, we are almost tempted to say, the very 
best English we have encountered in a new novel for 
many seasons.’’ With the first colon of this extract 
we are of course in hearty agreement, but the second 
statement with its curious pleonastic parenthesis could 
only have come from one who read the book under 
review with unobservant eye. For the  writer’s 
language, while generally good, is not always free from 
slips in style and even in grammar. These tend to 
disappear in her later work, but even in ‘“‘ The Romantic 
Tradition ” one finds such a careless sentence as “‘ (Enid) 
displayed, aloofly, Ken's indifference to Westover and 
Enid and the children’s affection for it,’’ and such a 
solecism in narrative as, ‘‘ Mrs. Hughes had known Ken 
and [ as children.’ Until errors of this kind are elimin- 
ated, we think that reviewers should refrain in this 
connection from the use of superlatives. As a set-ofi, 
however, to these occasional lapses, one finds every now 
and then in Mrs. Seymour’s work expressions which 
suggest that beneath the skin of the novelist, so to 
speak, there lurks the soul of a poet. When, for in- 
stance, Hilary Sargent and Helena Morden have fought 
against their love until they can fight no more, an old 
simile is beautifully introduced depicting the calm of 
those ‘‘ people who have ceased to struggle, and float 
with the tide.” And again, when the frivolous Sophie 
Birch realises the near approach of middle age and 
what is beyond, the expression used by the novelist 
not only is full of cadence in itself, but paints a picture 
which recalls that of the old Latin poet lamenting his 
“irrevocable youth’’; Mrs. Seymour’s fine simile is 
thus worded: ‘‘ The dews of mortality are abroad, 
and settling heavily.”’ 

There is one matter upon which, in conclusion, we 
should like to touch. In Mrs. Seymour’s earlier work, 
at the end of a clause, a sentence, or a paragraph, she 
occasionally uses a succession of three or four full stops 
instead of one. Sometimes these dots are useful, for 
instance, to denote a pause, but often they are inserted 
for no very obvious reason. Unfortunately, this habit 
has grown upon the writer until some pages are be- 
sprinkled with dots which must have been a source of 
annoyance to the compositor and which are certainly 
an irritation to the ordinary reader. On two pages of 
one novel, lying open before us, we can count no less 
than thirty-eight groups of ‘‘ those damned dots.” 
Now there ave some writers in whose books one is thank- 
ful to come upon spaces that are blank except for dots, 
but Mrs. Seymour is not one of these. 


J. B. CHAPMAN. 
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From a drawing by W. Rothensteir, in “ Portrait Drawings of William Rothenstein.” Ralph Hodgson. 
An Icono;raphy by John Rothensteir, W th a Preface by Max Beerbohm. (Chapman & Hall), 
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SIR SIDNEY LEE. 


By F. 


Y the death 
of Sir Sid- 
ney Lee Shake- 
spearean scholar- 
ship and the art 
of biography have 
lost one of their 
most distin- 
guished ex- 
ponents. All 
through his life, 
from the days in 
which as_ school- 
‘ boy at the City 
of London School he caught the infection from 
Dr. Abbott, he was a devotee of Shakespeare and of 
Elizabethan literature, and he was still a Scholar of 
Balliol when a couple of Shakespearean articles from 
his pen, contributed to the Gentleman’s Magazine and 
based on an examination of State papers, foreshadowed 
the prime interest of his study and the kind of service 
he was to render to the god of his idolatry. All through 
his life—the consecration beginning soon after he had 
come down from the University—he gave himself up 
to biographical work. Some men become biographers 
out of piety ; others have the office thrust on them by 
importunate friends or publishers ; not a few, especially 
in these times of book-making, reduce biography to 
hackwork and make a trade of it for the popular market. 
But there are those who seem born biographers—the 
word being used in its stricter sense—and born to luck 
also, and Sidney Lee was of the number. With as 
austere an ideal of his art as ever a Wordsworth cherished 
of poetry, he was not called upon to suffer for his 
faith, nor had he to serve a long novitiate before justify- 
ing his vocation. Almost at once the opportunity 
came to his hand; he had not left Oxford more than 
a twelvemonth before he was invited to be Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s Assistant-Editor on the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’’ and seven years later he was 
made Joint-Editor. A year afterwards, in 1891, 
when Stephen retired, he was chosen to be Editor-in- 
chief, a position he retained until his University took 
over the Dictionary. Other labours fell to his lot. 
For eleven years, from 1913 to 1924, he was Professor 
of English Language and Literature at the East London 
College of the University of London, while for five of 
those years he was Dean of the Faculty of Arts, and 
did yeoman service in connection with the journalism 
courses. But a biographer he remained from early 
manhood to the end, dying, it might be said, at his 
task. Such concentration on a single branch of literary 
effort is surely rather rare, especially in a country 
wherein your poet always writes good prose, your 
novelist has his eye on the stage and even your historian 
may have his lighter moods. 
It is affirmed that Sir Sidney Lee contributed more 
than eight hundred articles to the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ mainly on Elizabethan statesmen 
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and authors. The most famous of them was his article 
on Shakespeare ; here at last, said his fellow-scholars 
in a chorus, is a careful summary of all ascertainable 
facts of the poet’s life; here is an admirable synthesis 
of the results of generations of research. Their praise 
was well merited, though Sir Sidney Lee’s was not the 
last word on the subject, as recent minor discoveries 
have shown ; but if his name goes down to posterity 
it will certainly do so as that of Shakespeare’s biographer. 
It is interesting to trace the development of his “ Life 
of William Shakespeare.”’ Beginning as an article for 
the Dictionary, its author was encouraged by the recep- 
tion it received to expand it into a full-sized book 
which he again expanded until in its final form it ran 
to seven hundred and seventy pages. Everyone knows 
how exasperatingly few are the details of Shakespeare’s 
history that are beyond dispute, and some readers may 
remember how Sir Sidney Lee was chafied by Baconian 
heretics for the ‘‘ perhapses’’ and “ possiblys’”’ and 
““no doubts which qualified the text of his earlier 
narrative. But the book is a monument of patient 
inquiry and conscientious craftsmanship and stands 
in little danger of losing its place as the authoritative 
volume on its theme. I am speaking merely of its 
biographical, historical and bibliographical sections ; 
where Sir Sidney Lee ventures on esthetic criticism 
he less easily wins a following. The student of letters 
who could see little save poetical exercises in the Sonnets 
and failed to catch the note of passion and experience 
and personal suffering in their music had his obvious 
limitations. But there is no need at this moment to re- 
vive old quarrels, and if Sir Sidney Lee’s best known book 
has its defects they can be overlooked in the spectacle his 
own life affords of untiring enthusiasm, of fearless im- 
partiality, of scrupulous literary honesty and courage. 

He had problems that called for tact, for he was a 
biographer of Royalty. Queen Victoria was one of 
his subjects and at the request of King George, and 
from documents specially committed to his charge by 
the Court, he wrote a full-length “‘ Life” of King 
Edward, laying stress on the influence exercised by that 
monarch in international affairs. An important con- 
tribution to history, this work, of which so far only one 
volume has been issued, sustained its author’s repu- 
tation for balanced judgment but raised the problem, 
which his “‘ Shakespeare ’’’ also suggests, whether he 
was not more effective with biography on the miniature 
than on the elaborate scale. By the side of the pre- 
liminary articles which urged his thesis so tersely and 
epigrammatically the big book seemed diffuse and 
overloaded. The second volume, however, which may 
put a different complexion on things, has still to appear ; 
he is understood to have completed it before his death. 
He died at the comparatively early age of sixty-six, 
and there appears little doubt that he might have lived 
longer had not his sense of duty for long overtaxed his 
powers. Very appropriately his ashes have been 


buried at Stratford-on-Avon ; he deserved to rest near 
his beloved Shakespeare. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


“A century has passed since the death of Jane 
Taylor, and her name is almost forgotten,” says 
Mr. |F. V. Barry, in his 
introduction to “Jane 
Taylor: Prose and Poetry ”’ 
(3s. 6d. ; Oxford Press), but 
there has lately been a 
revival of interest in her, 
especially in the poems for 
children written by Jane 
and her sister Ann. The 
Bodley Head published an 
edition of these last year, 
with an introduction by 
Miss Edith Sitwell; and 
this volume from the Oxford 
Press includes, in addition 
to ‘“‘ Original Poems and 
Rhymes for the Nursery,” 
selections from Jane 
Taylor’s letters, from her 
“Essays in Rhyme,” from 
her other verses and from 
her stories and sketches in 
prose. And even if the 
author of these has been = Photo by 


finer ‘‘ Child’s Garden” is now. Their abounding 
merit is that they do tell stories, simply, clearly, 
vividly—stories moreover that children can easily 
understand and that hold their interest. The 
morals are obvious, but are as true as ever—the 
moral for instance of ‘‘ The Pond,” in which a 
chicken disobeying the mother hen tries to swim 
and gets drowned, and the ducks are impressed by 
this proof of “the sin of 
not minding a parent,” is 
not out of date for modern 
children, who will, anyhow, 
put up with the moral for 
the sake of the story. Jane 
was the more interesting as 
well as the cleverer of the 
two writers. There is a good 
deal of quiet wit and humour 
in some of her maturer 
“ Essays in Rhyme,” after 
the manner of Cowper; 
her letters are not remark- 
able, but they are pleasant 
reading and make you 
more intimately acquainted 
with her. If it were not 
in keeping with the under- 
lying seriousness of charac- 
ter which prompted her 
to give even some of her 
liveliest verse for children 


E. 0. Hoppe. Miss Sarah Gertrude Millin, Such a moral bearing, it 
nearly forgotten, at least whose new novel, “ The South Africans,” Messrs. Constable are publishing. might seem curious to find 


one of her poems, ‘‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,’’ 
is still familiar to most of us and, as Mr. Barry 
remarks, has survived in parody. Nothing is more 
interesting in this book than Mr. Barry’s admirable 
sketch of the lives and characters of the two sisters 
and their home and general environment. It was 
Jane who was the genius of the two, and if the 
straitness of her upbringing accounts for the moral, 
the sometimes severely moral tone of her verses 
for the young, her native wit and humour leavened 
her moralisings with a liveliness and quaintness of 
fancy that gilded the pill and made the lesson a joy 
to learn. Otherwise, when the first small book of 
“ Original Poems’ came out in 1804 it would not 
have captured the hearts of juvenile readers and 
leaped into instant popularity. A second volume 
was soon called for, and Jane and Ann, who had 
collaborated in ‘ Original Poems,’ found com- 
missions coming in to them from editors and 
publishers, and for many years their simple, quaintly 
cautionary poems remained popular, possibly even 
more popular in the nurseries than Stevenson’s 


her writing to a friend at the age of twenty-five, 
‘“ But seriously, it is not right to shrink from age, 
much less from maturity ; and could I be sure of 
retaining some of my present ideas, feelings and 
sentiments, and of parting only with those that are 
vain and childish, I think I could welcome its near 
approach with a tolerably good grace. But I dread 
finding a chilling indifference steal gradually upon 
me for some of my pursuits and pleasures which 
have hitherto been most dear to me—an indifference 
which I think I have observed in some in the 
meridian of life. I have always, therefore, delighted 
to discover, in people of advancing years, any 
symptoms of their being still susceptible to such 
enjoyments.”’ This gravity of thought goes hand 
in hand with a gentle humour, a love of nature and 
now and then with a touch of satire in her mis- 
cellaneous poems and in her prose tales and sketches, 
one of which, ‘“‘ How it Strikes a Stranger,’’ gave 
Browning the idea for his ‘‘ The Star of My God 
Rephan.’”’ She had no affectations; her quaint- 
ness, goodness, charm were natural to her, they 
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were all her own, and she 
comes back to us now with the 
attractiveness of poke-bonnets 
and ringlets, which have grown 
old-fashioned enough to seem 
piquant. 


The complete poetical works 
of Mr. Alfred Noyes, excluding 
only “‘ The Torch Bearers,” on 
the third volume of which he 
is at present engaged, will be 
published shortly by Messrs. 
Blackwood, who are also 
arranging to publish this 
autumn a revised edition of the 
three volumes of Mr. Noyes’s 
collected poems, which were 
originally issued in 1910 and 1920. 


A new novel by Miss Nora Kent, “‘ Barren Lands,”’ 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Robert Holden. 
To say nothing of short stories, Miss Kent had written 
two early novels which found no favour with the 
publishers before she wrote ‘“‘ The Greater Dawn,” 
which was published by Mr. Leonard Parsons and 
met with a notable success. She rather marked 
time with ‘‘ The Quest of Michael Harland’’ and 
“Constancy,’’ which were written when she was 
broken in health—she ranks ‘“‘ Constancy” as the 
poorest of her books—but with “ Peter Thurstan” 
and “‘ The Vintage,’ both published by Messrs. 
Holden, she fully justified what ‘“‘ The Greater 
Dawn ”’ had led her readers to expect of her. In 
her new book, “ Barren 
Lands,” she goes again for 
inspiration to the Sussex 
Downs—if she can be said 
to go to them when she lives 
surrounded by them. 


Mrs. Mary Webb asks me 
to say that her new novel, 
which Messrs. Robert 
Holden have in the press, 
will be called ‘‘ Armour 
Wherein He Trusted,” and 
not “ A Strong Man Armed,” 
as she finds the latter title 
has already been used. 


London is an inexhaustible 
subject, for the artist no less 
than for the writer; it is 
always fading and always 
renewing itself; it still re- 
tains much of its ancient 
quaintness and _ loveliness, 
and old associations, Photo by Mora Lid. 


whose new book of Anglo-Indian stories, “ Rough 
Passages, has just been published by Messrs. 


— As Professor A. E. Richardson 


memories of its vanished 
charms, haunt its latest 
Jevelopments, touch them with 
a sort of spiritual beauty, help 
to reconcile us to their strange 
modernity, and to subdue them 
by degrees to the general tone 
and character of the city. It 
is truer of London than it was 
of Cleopatra that age cannot 
wither nor custom stale its 
infinite variety. This is the 
thought that comes to you as 
you look through the second 
series of Mr. Hanslip Fletcher's 
Mrs. Alice Perrin, book of sketches, ‘“‘ Changing 
London (10s. 6d. ; Cassells). 


says in his introduction, Mr. Fletcher “‘ has been an 
industrious apprentice in London for many years. 
He works on the pavements, from dangerous roof- 
tops, and from coigns of view that show us un- 
familiar vistas. He records the lineaments of the 
town as they appear to less gifted mortals, and 
describes London with the touch of a ready writer, 
caressingly and with care.’ There are subtle 
suggestions of atmosphere and colour in his draw- 
ings ; a feeling for the individuality of houses and 
streets ; he is as sensitive to the bold beauty of the 
great span of the roof of St. Pancras station as to 
the homelier, more reticent picturesqueness of old 
St. Bartholomew gateway in Smithfield, of the 
doorway of Lamb Building, in the Temple, as to the 
statelier splendour of Holland House, or the squalor 
and life and bizarre at- 
tractiveness of Butchers’ 
Row, Aldgate, his sketch of 
which is reproduced else- 
where in this number. This 
and the first series of Mr. 
Hanslip Fletcher’s drawings 
of “ Changing London” 
originally appeared in the 
Sunday Times, and one is 
glad to have a second forty 
of them, so _ beautifully 
reproduced, as a permanent 
possession. 


Mr. Thornton Butterworth 
has just published a new 
and cheaper edition of Mr. 
Coulson Kernahan’s “ Six 
Famous Living Poets” 
(7s.6d.). Mr. Kernahan has 
selected six poets (Kipling, 
Noyes, Drinkwater, Baring, 
Masefield and Newbolt) 
Miss Nora Kent. Of whom he could write 
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Photo by Warschawskt Ltd., 
Brighton. 


Miss Ruth Young, 


whose “ Mrs. Chapman's Portrait,” the George Gregoiy Book Store, 
Bath, is publishing. 


appreciatively, but he is shrewdly critical in his 
appreciations, and his full quotations from the 
poems of each give the book the added value of 
an anthology and make it in every way an admirable 
introduction to the work of these poets. 


Mr. Edwin Pugh’s new novel, ‘‘ The Empty 
Vessel,” will be published this spring by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock. 


So many books have been written to prove that 
the works of Shakespeare were written by some- 
body else that it is quite an agreeable variation to 
find Mr. Arthur Gray, in “‘ A Chapter in the Early 
Life of Shakespeare ’’ (Cambridge Press), arguing 
not merely that Shakespeare of Stratford wrote 
them himself, but that there are reasonable grounds 
for assuming he was quite capable of doing so. 
All the talk of his ignorance, of his lack of schooling, 
is the windiest guesswork. Nobody knows enough 
of him to be able to say whether he was learned 
or unlearned. There were several years in his 
early life of which we have absolutely no record, 
and by subtle deductions from references in the 
plays, and from what is certainly known of Shake- 
speare’s friends and acquaintance, Mr. Gray makes 
out a reasonably strong case for the probability of 
his having been in those unrecorded years either a 
schoolmaster (there is a tradition that he was a 
schoolmaster at one time), or a scholar, at Poles- 
worth near the forest of Arden, and his notes on 
the Arden and other local scenery, and the dozen 
towns and villages of Warwickshire mentioned in 
the plays may be taken as, anyhow, some indica- 
tion that their author was a Warwickshire man. 
To summarise all Mr. Gray’s evidence, most of it 


ingeniously conjectural, would occupy more space 
than I can spare, and I shall content myself with 
recommending students of Shakespeare to examine 
it for themselves. If he adduces no positive proof, 
there is far more probability in Mr. Gray’s specula- 
tions than in the wholly baseless assumptions of 
those strange persons who fatuously insist that 
Shakespeare was an unlettered boor who could 
scarcely use a pen, but do not attempt to explain 
how it was that the contemporary actors and 
dramatists with whom he worked remained blindly 
unaware of this amazing fact. 


Messrs. Elkin Mathews are publishing shortly in 
a limited edition a critical memoir of ‘‘ Joseph 
Conrad,” by Mr. R. L. Mégroz, author of ‘* Walter 
de la Mare: A Biographical and Critical Study.”’ 
A tercentenary article on ‘‘ Francis Bacon” by 
Mr. Mégroz will be published in next month's 
BOOKMAN. 


A new and cheaper edition of Mr. Edward 
Clodd’s “‘ Memories’’ has just been issued by 
Messrs. Watts. When Mr. Clodd touches on 
religious matters he is apt to be intolerant, but 
when he writes of his many literary friends he is 
interesting and wholly charming. He knew such 
men as FitzGerald and Huxley, was intimate with 
such as Gissing and Meredith, and his recollections 
of them and stories about them throw pleasant side- 
lights on the literary world of the last fifty years 
and more. 


The British Committee will make its award of 
the Femina Vie Heureuse and Bookman Prize for 
the best French novel of last year on April 21st. 


Mr. Alfred Gordon Bennett, 


whose new novel, “The Sa of Sleep,” is published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
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A movement is afoot 

to raise a fund for the 
assistance of the three 
surviving children of the 
late Mr. F. St. Mars, whose 
finely imaginative stories.of 
animal life are ranked by 
his admirers with those of 
Thompson Seton and C. G. 
D. Roberts. He was the 
author of seven books and 
hundreds of magazine 
stories, and died, in 
straitened circumstances, at 
the age of thirty-seven 
after long illness. The 
object of the fund is to 
supply his children (whose 
ages range from ten to four- 
teen) with the necessaries 
of life, educate them and = Rembrandt Studio, 
apprentice them to a trade. 
The appeal committee 
includes Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Hugh Walpole, Coulson Kernahan, Temple 
Thurston, Professor Arthur Thomson, Sir Frederick 
Black, St. John Adcock, Douglas English and 
W. H. Davies; and the hon. treasurers and 
trustees are Ernest Rhys and Dr. K. F. Kitchen. 
It is earnestly hoped that*all who can will help these 
children who have been left in dire need. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to the hon. secretary, Mr. 
O. H. Myers, 100, Hazleville Road, N.19. 


The latest additions to Messrs. Ernest Benn’s 
admirable series of ‘“‘ six- 
penny poets,’ which is 
making brilliant progress 
under the editorship of Dr. 
Edward Thompson, include 
selections from the poetry 
of Sir Edmund Gosse, F. W. 
Harvey, Andrew Lang, 
Siegfried Sassoon, Walt 
Whitman, and a well-chosen 
collection of religious verse 
in ‘‘ A Religious Anthology.”’ 
I am pleased to hear that, 
in view of the success of 
this series, Messrs. Benn are 
making arrangements to 
issue another, at a shilling a 
volume, which shall contain 
hitherto unpublished work 
by contemporary poets. 


Kenya is a young colony, 
but it has already inspired 
several good novels, and two 


Photo by Arthur W, Lee. 


whose new novel, Winter Whe:t” (Faber & Gwyer), 
is revewed in this Number. 


Mr. Alastair Shannon, 


whose new novel, “ The Black Scorpion,” is published by 
Mr. Geoffrey Biles. 


of the best are Mr. Wilfred 
Sheridan's “‘The Five 
Brains” and Miss Tommy 
Weston,” recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jarrold. 
For over twenty years now 
Mr. Sheridan has been 
living in Africa, and after 
roughing it in all sorts of 
callings, from lawyer and 
lecturer to hotel manager 
and brick-maker, he has 
settled down on the 
editorial staff of the East 
African Standard. He 
would like to come home, 
but says Africa is a trap, 
and it is difficult to get 
out again once you are in 
it. Three years ago, whilst 
he was staying at a small 
hotel a hundred miles from 
any railway station and 
uncomfortably near the 
equator, for want of something to do he wrote 
“The Five Brains,” and as it met with con- 
siderable success and he gathered that his readers 
were particularly taken with Miss Tommy Weston, 
one of its characters, his second book was written 
about her. He has another novel in mind, but is 
too busy to get to work on it yet, and does not 
know when it will be done. 


Miss Almey St. John 
Adcock, 


“Leucocholy,’ a book of poems by Mr. James 
Sutherland. is to be published shortly by Mr. Basil 
Blackwell. Mr. Sutherland 
edits the students’ magazine, 
Alma Mater, at Aberdeen, 
and is now lecturer in Eng- 
lish literature at Glasgow 
University. 


2 


Mrs. Francis Ayscough is 
to give an address on Miss 
Amy Lowell and her per- 
sonality at the Keats House, 
Keats Grove, Hampstead, 
on Apzil 15th. A room for 
this purpose has been placed 
at Mrs. Ayscough’s disposal 
by the Keats House Com- 
mittee “as some acknow- 
ledgment of the material 
services rendered to the 
Committee by the late Miss 
Amy Lowell.” An article 
by Mrs. Ayscough on “ Amy 
Lowell and the Far East”’ 
will appear in the May 
BOOKMAN. 
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The picture on 
our cover is 
reproduced from 
“ Twelfth Night,” 
with illustrations 
in colour by W. 
Heath Robinson, 
published by 
Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 


BOOKMAN. 


Mr. Wilfred Sheridan, 


author of “ Miss Tommy Weston” eae - 
(Jarrolds). 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

‘‘ British Preachers’; edited by Sir James Marchant, 
K.B.E., LL.D. (6s.; Putnams), is the second annual volume 
of sermons by British preachers of many denominations, 
and the success of the first volume proves that numbers of 
persons appreciate this chance of learning the forceful and 
eloquently expressed words of preachers they may never 
have a chance of actually hearing. There are two dozen 
sermons here, chosen with a care which has provided for a 
range of needs, moods, tastes, circumstances. The first 
sermon in this volume is by the Lord Archbishop of Armagh, 
the last is by the Rev. J. D. Jones, D.D., Congregational 
minister ; and in the list between are many well-known 
names : Talbot, Rev. Dinsdale Young, Rev. 
H. R. L. Sheppard, Rev. Archibald Fleming, the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett—to name 
only afew. Faith, Prayer, Forgiveness, Mourning, Suffer- 
ing, Discipleship are among the subjects one would expect 
to find and does find here ; but also are included sermons 
which appeal as calls to be awake and ready to meet the 


Bishop 


times as they are, 
and bear and _ better 
the things as_ they 
are: ‘“‘ Reaction and 
Revolt,’ ‘‘ The Creed 
in Thought and 
Action,”’ ‘“‘A Message 
for Grey Days,” and 
last but not least 
the short but stirring 
appeal and en- 
couragement of the 
Rev. H. R. L. Shep- 
pard. Before each 
sermon is given a helpful, concise biographical note 
of the preacher, completing a volume of stimulating. 
excellence. 

“Canadian Autumn, and Other Poems’’; by Henry 
Bevis, M.A. (Minchin & Gibbs), is a slim little book of poems. 
written, so the author says in his preface, “ during the 
intervals of many years, and many of them in lands far 
apart.’’ They are an interesting collection, and every 
poem is thoughtful and sincere. The author ranges from 
England to Canada and New Zealand for his subjects. On 
the title page is printed a sentence of praise from the 
Countess of Oxford and Asquith: ‘I think ‘ Canadian 
Autumn ’ is a wonderful thing,’’ she says. 

“A Comedy of Women”; by John North (7s. 6d. ; 
Jarrolds), is a lively farcical comedy written round the 
tribulations of one Godfrey Jobb, sole proprietor of Jobb’s 
Hepatic Pilules, whose wife gives birth to the year’s 
worst novel. but would 
with light 


Miss Mary Mair,. 


author ot “Gypsy Love and other Poems” 
(Merton Press). Reviewed in Supplement. 


It makes amusing reading, 
be more 
dialogue. 


successfully funny if leavened 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


February 17th ; Caxton Hall.—Mr. Kennedy Williamson, 
in the Chair, gave an admirable preliminary sketch of 
Mr. Lewis Hind’s work and influence, and made special 
reference to the charming essays he has written round 
that little child of his adoption, ‘‘ Julius Cesar.’’ Mr. 
Lewis Hind’s address was on “‘ Why Write?” and it 
resolved itself into a delightfully personal exposition of 
why he himself writes. He told the story of his own 
literary career. In his youth he was apprenticed to his 
father, who was a lace merchant, and his first article was 
on the romance of the lace trade. It was accepted and 
paid for by the Daily News, and he has always lived up 
to the idea which prompted him to his first writing, that 
a man should write of what he has seen and heard. He 
spoke of his associations with Henley; of the Academy 
(which, by the way, knew its best days under his editing), 
and touched on landmarks in his life and his ideals as a 
man of letters in a self-revealing, stimulating lecture that 
blended deep seriousness with a whimsical humour and 
kept his large audience charmed and intensely interested 
throughout. That the Circle has never had a more suc- 
cessful or more entirely enjoyable evening was testified 
to in the subsequent discussion, in which Mrs. Mary Webb, 
Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. Edwin Pugh, and other members 
took part. 


March 3rd.—The Annual Dinner was held at the Centaur 
Club, St. James’s Square, when Mr. H. A. Vachell was the 


Guest of the Evening, and Mr. St. John Adcock, Editor 
of THE Bookman, was in the Chair. Nearly two hundred 
members and guests were present. Mr. Vachell took as 
the subject of his after-dinner address ‘‘ Personal Ex- 
periences of a Novelist and Playwright,’ and told of his 
early experiences in California as cow-puncher and fruit- 
grower, some of which experiences went into his first 
novels ; he added, by the way, that the train robbers and 
cattle thieves he read of in fiction bore little resemblance 
to those he had met in actual life. He believes in writing 
only of life as he has known it, and for that reason declined 
a tempting invitation to write a story about Eton as a 
companion volume to his very successful story of Harrow 
school, ‘‘ The Hill.”” To give any adequate summary of 
Mr. Vachell’s brilliant address within the limits prescribed 
is beyond the power of the present reporter; it was so- 
rich not only in witty commentary and anecdote, but in 
the record of personal experiences, some of the most 
significant and amusing of which rose out of the speaker’s 
career as a dramatist. Sir Gilbert Parker had to leave 
too early to join in the subsequent discussion ; but Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith made a delightfully interesting response 
to a call for some of her personal experiences, saying, 
incidentally, she supposed she would never be able to. 
escape from being labelled ‘‘ the Sussex novelist,’’ for 
even when she wrote a book which was not about Sussex 
at all, some of the critics referred to it as another of her 
stories of Sussex life. Miss Berta Ruck, Mr. Lewis Hind, 
Mr. Patrick McGill and Miss Margaret Peterson followed 
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in the same half serious, half humorous reminiscent vein. 
Mr. George Sampson proposed the toast of the Bookman 
Circle, in which he happily justified the Circle’s existence, 
and the Editor of THE Bookman responded. Mr. G. B. 
Burgin proposed the toast of the Visitors, and (as Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds had left to go broadcasting a sketch 
with Mr. Ralph Straus) Mr. H. A. Vachell responded and 
also replied to points raised by other speakers, and resolved 
Mr. MacGill’s uncertainty as to the pronunciation of his 
name by assuring him that it rhymed with Rachael. 

March 17th.—With Mr. Albert Kinross in the Chair, 
Mr. St. John Ervine gave an address at Caxton Hall on 
“What is Wrong with the Theatre,’’ too late for reporting 
this month, as the present being a double number has 
had to go to press earlier than usual. 

March t9th.—For the same reason the report of the 
Annual General Meeting has to be postponed until next 
month. 

April 14th.—Mr. W. Percival Westell, F.L.S.: ‘ An 
Author’s Recollections 
and Reflections.” 
Chairman: The Editor 
of THE BoOKMAN. 

April 28th.—Mr. 
Thomas Moult: “ Sir 
James Barrie.” Chair- 
man: The Editor of 
THE BoOKMAN. 

All applications for 
membership should be 
made to the Secretary, 
Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, 
Holly Terrace, West 
Hill, Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 


On Monday, February 
22nd, at Milton Hall, 
Mr. Tinsley Pratt gave 
an address on “ Allan 
Breck.” Chairman: 
Rev. J. Adamson. 

Mr. Pratt related 
the history of the 
Appin Murder, on 
which Stevenson’s ‘‘ Kidnapped” is of course founded, 
in very full detail. Although ‘‘ Kidnapped ’’ first made 
Allan Breck famous, it was not by any means his first 
appearance in fiction. He occurs in the introduction to 
“Rob Roy,” and in a forgotten novel by the Rev. J. R. 
Green. 

Mr. Pratt has delved deeply into the Appin mystery and 
brought to light many little-known particulars about 
Allan Breck’s connection with that tragic event. He 
destroyed some illusions by saying that the Allan of history 
was a far different fellow from Stevenson’s bold character, 
Early in life he developed all the characteristics of a 
thoroughgoing wastrel, and in personal appearance was 
by no means heroic. Mr. Pratt gave a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the “‘ clan’”’ spirit which obtains in Scotland even 
yet. When the time came to unveil a memorial the 
local feeling was so bitter that the event did not take 
place. 

On Wednesday, March 3rd, in the absence of Professor 
George Jackson owing to illness, Mrs. Jackson read _ his 
lecture on ‘‘ The Literature of Wordsworth ’’ to the members 
of the Manchester Bookman Circle, in the Milton Hall. 
Mr. Douglas Miller, High Master of Manchester Grammar 
School, was in the Chair. Dr. Jackson said Wordsworth 
was better served than most great poets by a wise selec- 
tion of his poems, but one great mystery connected with 
him was that a poet who wrote such excellent verse should 
have written so much that was inferior. Almost all his 
best work was written in the period between 1798 and 
1808. There were two Wordsworths—the Wordsworth of 
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the ‘“‘ Sunny Slope”’ and ‘‘ The Shade,’”’ and the Words- 
worth guided by hope and driven by.fear. During 
his early years his work received little encouragement, 
and when Scott, Byron and Moore were making their 
“thousands ’’ Wordsworth was receiving nothing, but 
long before his death contempt and neglect had passed 
away, and criticism had come steadily round to his side. 
Nowadays there is a body of Wordsworthian criticism, 
which is second only to that of Shakespeare. An interesting 
discussion followed. 

Monday, March 22nd, was a Members’ Evening, when 
there was a discussion on the “ Literary Associations of 
the Lakes.” 

The Annual Meeting and Social Evening were held 
on March 29th, in the Milton Hall. To be reported next 
month. 

All applications should be made to the secretary, Mr. 
J. H. Wharmby, G.P.O. Box 510, Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


On Wednesday, 
February 24th, at the 
Hastings Bookshop, Mr. 
Britten Austin lectured 
on the Short Story, 
dealing with his subject 
from its earliest form 
in fairy and folk tales, 
and tracing its develop- 
ment down to the 
present day. He 
showed how Latin 
civilisation produced 
Petronius Arbiter’s 
“Satyricon” and 
Lucius Apuleius’s 
““Golden Asse”; how 
the Middle Ages de- 
veloped the art through 
Chaucer and Rabelais 
to Boccaccio, Mar- 
garet of Navarre and 
Fred E. Weatherly, the ‘Gesta Romano- 


” 
whose book of reminiscences, “ Piano and Gown, has just been published ro. He showed 
by Messrs. Putnam. 


how the craze for 
the drama in the 
seventeenth century drove all other forms of literary 
expression temporarily on one side until Voltaire wrote 
“Zadig’’ and the art again sprang into favour. 
Honoré de Balzac then developed the short story in 
France until it once more became powerful and grew 
again in the hands of Merimée, Maupassant and Anatole 
France. In America Edgar Allan Poe made the short 
story almost perfect, while in England it developed 
slowly, until Kipling’s stories, Doyle’s ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes,” 
Wells’s ‘“‘ Country of the Blind,” Conrad’s shorter stories 
appeared. 

Mr. Britten Austin outlined the construction of a 
short story, and dealt with its indispensable factors and 
the difficulties of publication. An intensely interesting 
lecture. 

On Thursday, March rrth, Mr. Patrick Braybrooke read 
a paper on ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling.” In a carefully prepared 
and scholarly study he dealt in turn with Kipling’s early 
work, his Jungle stories, his novel, ‘The Light that 
Failed,’ his poetry and juvenile books, his work on 
the Irish Guards, and finally his position in literature. 
Although some of Mr. Braybrooke’s statements were 
provocative they unfortunately passed unchallenged when 
the meeting was opened for discussion. 

On Wednesday, March 24th, Mr. Hubert Fox (of the 
Oxford Press) gave an address on ‘‘ The Making of a 
Book ”’—too late for reporting this month. 


All applications should be made to the secretary, Mr. 
Kenneth V. Saville, at the Hastings Bookshop. 
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Hew Books. 


THE DISENCHANTED.* 


The folly and irony of war—any war—and the criminal 
waste of the young life embroiled in its hideous web have 
been the theme of so many novels in late years that it is 
excusable if the hasty reader presumes beforehand that 
the bitter thought of that folly, irony and waste dominates 
every novelist who uses war as the theme of his fiction. 

Mr. C. E. Montague’s new novel, however, provides 
us with two challenging negatives to all this. In the first 
place ‘‘ Rough Justice’ is not for the hasty reader ; and 
in the second, the thought that inspired it is more bitter, 
though sweetly, poignantly bitter, than the usual writer 
is capable of feeling. For Mr. Montague, with his profound 
understanding of youth, has realised that the most 
stupendous of all the crimes of war is its disenchantment. 
The war-makers persuade young men and lads into taking 
up arms for their country only by making all sorts of 
specious promises, and the consequence is a race of sur- 
vivors whose cynicism and scepticism are worse for a 
country than race suicide. ‘‘‘ Yes—yes, by God, I do 
believe ’"—that was what ought to light and warm men’s 
hearts—some animating fervour of admiration and love 
for something or other, some passionate sense of kinship 
with common, warm-blooded life and its ways.”’ 

In ‘‘ Rough Justice’? Auberon Garth and Molly, his 
cousin—sister by adoption—are two of those blighted 
young people. But they come of stout-hearted stock, 
clean and wholesome through and through—no relation 
whatsoever to the heroes and heroines of novel writers 
whose whippersnapper pens scrawl over good paper with 
drawling stuff about this ‘‘ cocktail age,’’ so the ordinary 
fiction reader had better take warning about it—and the 
refusal of Molly and ‘‘ Bron”’ to crumple under the dis- 
enchantment is such a triumph for the spirit of the Good, 
the Beautiful and the True as those who followed their 
early, sunny childhood in an old Thames-side garden near 
London felt confident would come, and somehow never 
feared for. The reader trusts himself absolutely to his 
author, knowing that behind the writing is one of those 
good men righteously though painfully obsessed by the 
idea that he, being involved in responsible citizenship, has 
the sin of war on his conscience as heavily as though he 
had been one of the actual warmongers. ‘‘ The thought 
that you may have failed to give two young creatures their 
chance of a fair run, for their only time on earth, is not the 
best companion to live with.’’ And thus obsessed, Mr. 
Montague strives in a true man’s way to show that there is 
some saving to be done from even the worst ruins; still a 
chance to be given though every vestige of it may seem 
to have been flung away recklessly and devilishly by those 
who ought to have held its proper bestowal as a sacred 
trust. When Bron and Molly emerge from the chaos this 
broken chance is given to them; and the reader rejoices, 
feeling very deeply about it; for Mr. Montague, through 
what is as sensitive an artistry as any of our time, has 
made his two young people as adorable, beautiful and 
irresistible (plainly he loves them this side idolatry !), as 
every descriptive passage, every reflective comment, and 
every moment of dramatic narrative proves itself to be in 
a tremendously memorable book. 

Tuomas 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION.? 


There is significance even in titles. Hitherto the main 
books upon the relations between Science and Religion 
have been militant in name as well as in tone. We had 

* “ Rough Justice.’ ByC.E. Montague. 7s.€d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


+ ‘‘ Landmarks in the Struggle between Science and Religion.” 
By James Y. Simpson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 7s.6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Draper’s ‘‘ Conflict between Religion and Science’’ and 

A. D. White’s “‘ History of the Warfare of Science and 

Theology in Christendom,” during last century, both 

treatises being pugnacious. To read them is to be reminded 

of Matthew Arnold’s lines about “‘ the darkling plain ”’: 
““Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


For the strain between Science and Religion has often 
been due to ignorance on both sides. Some scientists have 
written with small knowledge of religion ; even when they 
chivalrously agreed to distinguish between religion and 
theology, they failed to see that religion without some 
theology is utterly unscientific ; and theologians have too- 
often written without understanding the scientific out- 
look upon the universe; provoked by some incautious 
claims of science, they have urged an ecclesiastical dogma 
as if that were the sum of things in question. 

It is a relief to read a title like ‘‘ Landmarks in the 
Struggle between Science and Religion,’”’ for though Pro- 
fessor Simpson feels that there has been and still is struggle, 
yet ‘“‘Landmarks’”’ is less defiant than ‘“‘ Conflict’’ or 
“ Warfare.’’ Here we have a book by one who under- 
stands both science and religion. He is frankly a believer 
in the ultimate synthesis of the two—that is, in their aims. 
The universe, he contends, includes moral as well as 
biological relationships in its structure, and man’s prosperity 
depends upon his adaptation to both—or, as he puts it, 
“to the ultimate environment, which is God.” 

The first nine chapters are for the most part historical— 
a survey of the facts and phases indicated by the title ; 
the last three are positive and constructive. It is fair to 
remember that the author has already written two im- 
portant works on the subject; this explains why he has 
chosen sometimes to select new material here and to pass 
by what is less relevant to his immediate purpose. But 
the book has both unity and comprehensiveness. Further, 
it is written in a graceful style, which is no small recom- 
mendation. Professor Simpson has made a really service- 
able contribution to the subject, characterised by breadth 
of outlook and an acute perception of the issues at stake. 

To most readers Professor Simpson’s account of Gregory 
of Nyssa will benew. That Church father’s ‘‘ Hexemeron ”’ 
shows a remarkable power of scientific sympathy and 
insight ; it is all to the good that his views should be 
presented in a modern work, if only to check the sweeping 
statements of some modernists about patristic capacity in 
this field. 

One of the really valuable features in the book, on its 
constructive side, is the definite insistence upon the 
Christian faith as compatible with physical science. In 
Many cases scientists seem to admit no more than the 
possibility of a vague, emotional religious feeling. Even 
to grant this is no doubt an advance. But it is not a 
permanent position, and Professor Simpson in the closing 
chapters of his book sides with those scientific observers. 
of to-day, like Mr. Maynard Metcalf, who consider that 
the revelation of God in Jesus enters vitally into the 
evolutionary process. Here, I repeat, we have to bear in 
mind that Professor Simpson has elsewhere worked this. 
out ; it is not to be expected that he can go into details. 
But the important fact is that the survey ends in this. 
conclusion. The spirit of the argument may be felt in a 
sentence like this: Jesus ‘‘ maintained that in its spiritual 
and moral aspects the Universe in which man finds him- 
self is a particular kind of Universe, and that only by 
behaviour of a quite definite kind, individually and 
nationally, can he react to it in such a way as to secure 
his salvation, achieve full self-realisation, and promote 
civilisation and real progress.’’ It will be obvious from 
this that Professor Simpson is not content to present an 
objective, retrospective view of his theme. What his 
fellow-scientists may think about some of his positions is 
a matter into which an outsider cannot enter. But one 
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thing is clear—the extreme usefulness of a book like this 
for the religious public to-day. There is a recrudescence 
of gnosticism in several circles of the Church, viz. a belief 
that religion goes on in a natural environment which is 
either irrelevant or indifferent to the soul. Professor 
Simpson deserves well of the Republic for having proved 
that this is an untenable position. 
JAMES MorFrFaATT. 


MR. LEWIS HIND’S MEMORIES.* 


A “ rather important ”’ journal, Mr. Lewis Hind tells us, 
described him recently as a “ prolific writer of books.”’ 
“Am I?” he asks himself in some concern, and then, 
without exactly plead- 
ing guilty, urges in ex- 
cuse that ‘“‘ one must go 
on writing—there is no- 
thing else to do. The 
toil is a joy, renewed 
each morning.” In 
some of us, who have 
always to overcome a 
certain inertia before our 
pen will run freely, this 
confession, so candid, so 
ingenuous, provokes at 
once envy and amuse- 
ment. It explains 
everything—e x plains 
why Mr. Hind’s reminis- 
cences seem inex- 
haustible, explains the 
ease and spontaneity of 
his style. It is im- 
possible to think of him 
as ever bored and there- 
fore he never bores 
others. He has always 
been intensely interested 
in himself and his im- 
pressions; “Authors 
and I,” ‘“ Art and I,” 
Life and — these 
are among his chosen 
book-titles. You may 
call him an egoist if you 
will, but you must add 
that he has consistently 
been one of the most 
sociable and kindly of 
egoists. He _ loves 
human society and he 
loves to talk; his 
books may be termed the whipped cream of conversa- 
tion. Life has been good to him in respect of oppor- 
tunities and friendships ; for years he was at the centre 
of most movements of art and literature in this country 
and met the most interesting personalities in both 
worlds; he has had chances of travel, doors have 
flown open to him, just as if he had possessed a magic 
key, in every branch of journalism, and he has been editor 
in his time of three important papers, on each one of which 
he set a stamp of distinction. Luck has been his, but he 
has deserved his luck; fortune has thrown notable men 
and women across his path and he has held his own with 
them and turned such encounters to profit. For his is 
the seeing eye and he knows how, with charm, with humour, 
with tenderness, to record ‘‘ things seen.’’ There are some 
who dub him a sentimentalist; I prefer to say that his 
recollections are charged with emotion as well as with wit, 
and so long as he chooses to turn out such delightful matter 
as fills the pages of his quaintly styled new volume, 
“‘ Naphtali "—you must look up Genesis to discover the 


* “ Naphtali: Being Influences and Adventures while Earning 
a Living by Writing.” By C. Lewis Hind. 15s. (Bodley 
Head.) 


“Julius Cesar” helping Kwistofer” 
to write an “ arkikle.” 
From “ Naphtali.” By C. Lewis Hind (John Lane). 


hidden pun—he may be as prolific as he likes, so far as 
one reader is concerned, and I imagine I do but voice the 
opinion of a wide circle of book lovers. 

If there is one period of the recent past on which Mr. 
Hind is an authority it is the nineties. That was the 
decade during which he edited the Studio, the Pall Mall 
Budget and the Academy, and it is of that era and its 
celebrities that he writes more particularly in the book 
under notice. For such of us as were young with youth’s 
ardour then and can remember these figures in the nineties 
in their prime, what visions are evoked as names once 
familiar are brought back to our ken! Mr. Hind’s book 
resembles a procession indeed in which parade men we 
loved and men we pitied, men whose advent we hailed with 
joy and those whose 
fate caused us grief, the 
hopes of our day, and 
half of them now for- 
gotten. Who thinks to- 
day of John Davidson 
or Stephen Phillips ? 
Who reads the books of 
Henry Harland? Who 
mentions Wilde save as 
the merest nominis 
umbra? <A Beardsley, 
though dead, still speaks 
and sells. Three or four 
of the men of the 
nineties, including a 
Kipling and a Barrie, 
still have the public 
ear. But others linger 
with us who are little 
more than walking 
ghosts. So this genera- 
tion would say. But 
we who can look back 
cherish our ghosts and 
are glad to see them 
warmed for a moment, 
as in this book, with 
someone else’s vitality. 
It is but a moment’s 
life they gain from Mr. 
Hind; not more must 
be expected from an 
impressionist. They live 
in an anecdote, a speech, 
a gesture, but how 
welcome to us who have 
lost so many of them 
is even that brief 
moment ! 

Just a few Victorians survived into the period covered 
by “ Naphtali,”’ and on two of them its author offers us 
piquant sidelights. Visiting George Meredith one day at 
Box Hill with Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, Mr. Hind found him 
still working in the Swiss chalet which had been built on 
an eminence in his garden. The two callers stood behind 
a hedge and awaited his coming. 


“‘ Presently the chalet door opened and Meredith appeared in 
the white suit that he loved, with a large white sombrero hat 
upon his head. The sky had changed to a smoky opal, veiling 
the red disc of the sun, so that one could look at it without blink- 
ing. When Meredith saw the sun he swept off his hat, made a 
deep obeisance, and remained for a moment bending. So I see 
him now; so I shall always see him—man reverently saluting 
nature.” 


So much for the giant of the company. Now for Coventry 
Patmore : 


“He always gave me the idea that it was an honour to be in 
his presence. Once Mrs. Meynell, he and I sat for half an hour 
in her drawing-room, and hardly a word was uttered. It was 
a chilly afternoon; dear Mrs. Meynell was in her most with- 
drawing mood; her deep dark eyes gazed pensively at the 
flicker of flame in the grate, and I wondered whether I dared rise 
to replenish the fire. Coventry Patmore sat erect in a high 
chair ; it was plain to me that he was not in a gracious mood ; 
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indeed he looked as cross as a poet can be, and he must have been 
aware that Mrs. Meynell’s deep thoughts were far away from the 
scanty fire and from the disquietude of her distinguished guest. 
Presently Coventry Patmore arose and said in his deep emphatic 
voice, ‘ With your permission, Mrs. Meynell, I will procure my 
top-coat from the hall and then return.’ ”’ 

Henley of course has his place in the procession, for 
was not Mr. Hind one of his “‘ young men’”’ ? We are told 
of the telegram of four words, “‘ God bless you—Henley,”’ 
with which he acknowledged, as editor, Kipling’s first 
‘Barrack Room Ballad’’; we read how one night he 
quelled argumentative guests with the phrase, ‘‘ Hush, 
there is a young lady upstairs now,”’ referring to Margaret, 
whose quitting of the world, six years later, left her father 
a different man. But his former pupil does not get far 
under Henley’s skin. He is better with Henry James or 
with Conrad. The latter Mr. Hind can remember in 
H. G. Wells’s company throwing stones into the sea at 
Sandgate and exclaiming, as he dug his fists into the sand: 
‘“ Ah, if only I could write zee English, good, well. But 
you see, you will see.’’ That was when he was busy on 
“ The Nigger of the Narcissus,’’ and, as Mr. Hind remarks, 
we have seen. In such days we knew the melodious 
‘Innisfree’ by heart; I like the following story of its 
author : 

“One night after a dinner at the Trencher Club, a literary 
dining club founded by Herbert Trench, he and I went to 
W. B. Yeats’s bare rooms off the Euston Road to hear him read 
his latest poems. Yeats knelt at a deal table upon which was 
one guttering candle ; he read and read very beautifully. Trench 
fellasleep. Yeats wentonreading. Inthe small hours I aroused 
Trench. We stumbled down the stairs, and as I opened the 
hall door I heard Yeats still declaiming fine verse to an empty 
room.” 

I could go on quoting; the difficulty is to stop. For 
there is Mr. Hind’s remembrance of Whistler saying one day 
to Beardsley, whom the then editor of the Studio may be 
said to have discovered through Aymer Vallance : “‘ Aubrey, 
I have made a very great mistake: you are a very great 
artist,’ a compliment which made “the boy burst into 
tears.’’ There is the mot of Max Beerhohm’s in answer to 
an inquiry as to what he was doing: “‘ I am meditating a 
series of articles on ‘ The Brothers of Great Men ’ ’’—then 
a pause—‘‘I shall probably begin with Herbert.’ There 
are stories about Francis Thompson and Lionel Johnson 
and Richard le Gallienne and half a score of painters—but 
no, I must call a halt. I have pillaged enough to give an 
indication of the goodly words this ‘‘ Hind let loose ’’ has 
lavished on his readers; I have no wish to spoil their 
pleasure. 

F. G. BETTANY. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


It is a happiness to come upon a new Nightingale book, 
and here once more is the happy collaboration of husband 
and wife which makes these books a delight to the eye 
as to the ear. Madeline Nightingale is not unworthy of 
her lovely name. These poems are cool as moonlight, 
fresh as dew. There is a brave spirit behind them and a 
tricksy. She brings to the kingdom of Puck and 
Titania just the little touch of our sad mortalities which 
makes all the difference between us and the soulless ones. 
“Mostly Moonshine ’’! has some really charming imagina- 
tive touches. The book with its silver cover somehow 
suggests to one a moonlit glade in a forest. It is not a 
poetic age unfortunately, but “ Mostly Moonshine ”’ should 
find readers and lovers for the spiritual and sensitive 
atmosphere of beauty it creates. I should like to quote 
from these poems, but they should be read whole. Mrs. 
Nightingale is akin to Walter de la Mare, and to say that 
is to say a great deal. The woodcuts match the poems 
in their tricksy imaginativeness. 

1‘ Mostly Moonshine.” By Madeline Nightingale. (Black- 
well.) What’s  O’Clock?” By Amy _ Lowell. 6s. 
(Jonathan Cape.)—*‘ More Fables of La Fontaine.’’ Translated 
by Edward Marsh. 5s. (Heinemann.)—*‘ Poems.” By Vernon 
Knowles. 5s. (Wells Gardner.)—*‘ Poems.”” By Margaret Boyd 
Carpenter. 2s. 6d. (Alston Rivers.)—*%‘ The Marmosite’s Mis- 
cellany.” By John Doyle. 3s. (Hogarth Press.) 


Amy Lowell’s ‘‘ What’s O'clock ?’’? is an emotional 
book. One takes Miss Lowell to be an American. There 
is in these posthumous poems something of the fervid, 
the highly coloured, the somewhat turgid intensity which 
marks a certain school in American prose and fiction of 
which Amelie Reeves was the pioneer. This emotionalism 
marks especially the poetry of the American women- 
writers of to-day, which is perhaps the reason why they 
never reach a high level of poetry. There is something 
artificial, exotic, about this school, if school it may be 
called. The poems are continually disappointing ex- 
pectations for they often open charmingly. American 
verse needs simplicity and it needs clarifying. Emotional- 
ism as distinguished from emotion only perplexes and 
disturbs when it does not irritate. 

“More Fables of La Fontaine,’”’* by Edward Marsh, is 
a charming book. In its deft ease, wit and wisdom, the 
rendering does no wrong to the original. Many people 
who have not read La Fontaine either in the original 
or translation may be glad to be commended to this 
charming book, which is rendered with a French deftness 
and a French elegance. 

Here is a fable at random which has less of poetry than 
some of the renderings, but is more convenient of quotation. 
It will prove that though La Fontaine may possibly be 
dull, Mr. Marsh never is. 


THE HOUND AND HER FRIEND. 


‘A fox-hound bitch, whose time drew near apace 
Being at a loss for a convenient place, 
Prevailed upon a friend, by much persuasion, 
To lend her kennel for th’ occasion. 

But when the owner in due course returned, 
The tenant begged a fortnight’s grace. 

Her babes, she said, had scarcely learned 

As yet, to walk; She did not ask in vain, 

The term elapsed, our hostess claimed again 

Her house, her chamber and her bed, 

This time the mother showed her teeth and said : 
“We are all quite prepared to go 

Provided you can turn us out.’ 

The pups you see were now grown large and stout, 


** Gifts to a rascal, as this tale will show, 
Are always matter for regret; 
Only a law-suit or a blow, 
Induces him to pay a debt ; 
And once he has a foot inside the door 
Your dwelling is your own no more.” 


“Poems,” by Vernon Knowles,‘ reaches a high level 
of lyric poetry. He has vision, craftsmanship, a delicate 
diction and a gift for the purely lyrical. It is a real 
pleasure to read so limpid and beautiful a song as this : 

“‘Into the wide-thrown arms of Night 
The passionate sun has leapt to rest... . 
O slender, silver, secret one ! 
Here are my arms, and here my breast. 

‘* What need has Love to call and call ? 
Surely there works a special sense 
That tells the loved the lover waits 
And turns all to magnificence ? 


“This is the moment! Where are you ? 
Deepens the dusk: immense in size 
The wakened peacock of the night 
Spreads out his tail of silver eyes. 


‘“New Beauty walks abroad the ways ; 
But what is Beauty till you come ? 
Beauty will bow down at your feet 
And song itself, ashamed, be dumb.” 

‘* Poems,”’ by Margaret Boyd Carpenter, are in the best 
traditions of religious verse. They are dignified and keep 
a fairly high level of thought and feeling. They are deeply 
religious and there is nothing in them unworthy or trivial. 
But they are to be read rather as the expression of a devout 
heart and mind than as poetry. 

‘““The Marmosite’s Miscellany,” by John Doyle,* will 
puzzle the simple reader, but if he will read the dedication 
he will find here a strange philosophy and recurrent flashes 
of beauty. John Doyle is a poet but he has wrapped 
himself in tatters of philosophy that the man who runs 
may not read. He will repay reading for all that, 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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ADAM'S BREED.* 


This is a book that should confirm its author's reputa- 
tion as one of the few contemporary novelists whose work 
counts as literature. The story is a strikingly original one, 
dealing with the life of an Italian waiter in Old Compton 
Street. This at first sight might not seem promising ; 
but, if you consider it, there are few stages that could be 
set for so many natural exits and entrances as a London 
restaurant. There is hardly any kind of human being 
that, at one time or another, may not pass through its 
revolving doors; and in ‘‘ Adam’s Breed ”’ full advantage 
is taken of this fact. 


pilgrimage. His early love affair, his books, his marriage 
Italy, his daily work, all in turn fail him as he moves to 
his appointed end. There is indeed—in a new form—the 
old classic Fate at work; but it is no blind Power. It is 
Gian-Luca, and the spirit within him, that are shown to be 
groping in the dark or the half-light ; and, most effectively, 
at the close of the book, the freshness of the life of the forest, 
all dew and bird-song, is contrasted with the reeking world 
that Gian-Luca has left behind him so that the beauty of 
nature is made exquisitely symbolical of that other world, 
beyond death, to which his whole life has been a dark 
journey—an itinerarium mentis ad Deum. 

It is a book of distinc- 


There are passages Of = 
delicious humour behind 
the scenes. 

“Nun was! You not got 
those clean serviettes yet ? 
Mein Gott! You take long, 
venever you be ready ?” he 
heard Schmidt grumbling at 
Mario. 

“Mind you your busi- 
ness ! ’’ shouted Mario hotly. 
“I know how I set the 
table!” Schmidt laughed. 
“You not spit on the 
glasses,” went on Mario 
(who had looked up and 
caught him spitting on his 
finger to remove a smudge). 

“Then why you bring 
them in dirty from the 
pantry ?”’ 

“You not make them any 
cleaner with spit.” 

“Was? Do you say then 
that my mouth is dirty?” 
Schmidt’s face was now red 
with temper. “Ich ask; 
you perhaps would accuse 
my mouth.” 

But the real value of 
the book is that through 
all the scenes upon that 
curious London stage there 
flows—like an_ invisible 
tide — extraordinary 
spiritual beauty, bearing 
the exiled waiter, Gian- 
Luca, to his unknown goal. 

The word “ exiled”’ is 
used because Gian-Luca, in 
several ways, had been 
deprived of his birthright. 
He had not only lost 
his native Italy, but he was an_ illegitimate child, 
and his mother had died in giving him birth. His grand- 
mother, who hitherto had been a devout Catholic, there- 
upon repudiated her religion, and held the child up to the 
image of the Virgin over the dark bed, saying, ‘‘ Take him. 
I give him to you. I have no use for him. He has stolen 
my joy. He has killed my child; and you, you have let 
him do it. . . . If you do exist, then I give this thing to 
you—do as you like with it; play with it, crush it, as you 
crushed its mother over there.”’ 

It is this deeper exile, or secret dedication to an unknown 
end, that gives its real poetry to the book. Gian-Luca 
does not even know the name of his father; but his 
character is very subtly indicated to the reader through 
the mind and temperament of the son. Gian-Luca reads 
Italian poetry in his spare time. There is a certain Italian 
poet—author of a Hymn of Light—whom he worships. 
One day he hears that this poet is coming to the restaurant. 
He will wait upon his hero himself. The poet arrives, with 
a prostitute ; and their conversation leads Gian-Luca to 
burn his favourite books that night. But he does not 
know that he has been waiting upon his own father. The 
drama of this scene is one of the finest and most poignant 
things in contemporary fiction. 

But this is only an incident in Gian-Luca’s spiritual 

*“* Adam’s Breed.” By Radclyffe Hall. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton 


tion and power, and its 
author is to be con- 
gratulated on a notable 
achievement. A. N. 


REMINISCENCES 
OF A STUDENT'S 
LIFE.* 


It is characteristic of 
Miss Harrison that on the 
title page of this delightful 
little book she omits every 
one of her academic titles. 
We are ushered by the 
great and celebrated Miss 
Harrison into her boudoir, 
where she discourses to us 
of many things and then 
she smilingly bids us fare- 
well. ‘‘I have,” she says, 
“only one friend made in 
my seventies, Mr. Guy le 
Strange, if he will let me 
so account him. He 
taught me, with infinite 
patience and _ kindness, 
when I was over seventy, 
the elements of Persian, 
a sure road to my 

Miss Harrison tells us 
that she left Cambridge 
with infinite regret, but 
she began to feel that the 
academic life had far too 
long absorbed her. ‘I 
wanted before the end 
came to see things more freely and more widely and, 
above all, to get the new focus of another civilisation.” 
Russia, the land of her heart’s desire, was closed to her; 
but in France she has made, as such a woman would 
everywhere make, wonderful new friends, French and 
Russian people. It seems that Professor Gilbert Munay 
once told this eminent and indefatigable lady that she had 
never done an hour’s really hard work in her life. “lL 
think,” she says, ‘‘ he forgets that I have learnt the Russian 
declensions, which is more than he ever did. But I 
believe he is right. He mostly is. I mean work in the 
sense of attacking a subject against the grain, tooth and 
nail. The kingdom of heaven from me ‘suffereth no 
violence.’ ”’ 

In Greece Miss Harrison travelled with a number of 
German professors. Her own horsemanship, she tells us, 
is nothing ‘‘ to write home about,’ but compared with 
those German professors she was a centaur. ‘‘ It was worth 
many hardships to see forty German professors try to 
mount forty recalcitrant mules!’ In Athens Miss Harri- 
son met Samuel Butler. He asked whether he might join 
her at table. But alas! he only wanted her as a safety- 
valve for his theory on the woman-authorship of the 
Odyssey, ‘‘ and the buzzing of that crazy bee drowned 


Miss Radclyffe Hall. 


* “Reminiscences of a Student’s Life.” By Jane Ellen 
Harrison. 5s. net. (Hogarth Press.) 
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all rational conversation.’ Crete she visited again and 
again—of course we have all heard, even if to our shame 
we have not yet read, Miss Harrison’s famous books on 
Greek religion: the impulse was given on the island of 
Crete. 

Let us look for a moment at some of the personages 
whom Miss Harrison has ancountered. Tennyson, with 
whom she was taken to stay, was ‘“‘ the most openly vain 
man I ever met. . . . He was very kind to me according 
to his rather fierce lights.” He would suddenly, in the 
midst of a recitation, out in the open air, demand whether 
Miss Harrison thought that Browning or Swinburne could 
have written such-and-such a line. ‘‘I could truthfully 
answer, ‘Impossible.’’’ Unfortunately for the poet the 
house was too charged with an atmosphere of hero-worship. 

Miss Harrison says that when, as Principal of Newnham, 
the last distinguished person whom she helped to entertain 
was the Crown Prince of Japan. ‘If you must curtsy 
to a man,” she remarks, “‘ young enough to be your grand- 
son, it is at least some consolation to know that he believes 
himself to be God.” There is a delicious story of Andrew 
Lang, which is led up to by the appearance of a little old 


lady from the Middle West, with white curls and a Quaker - 


bonnet. She had saved up her money to come to Europe, 
not to see Europe, but to—write a book on Greek Art! 
“Of Greek and Greek Art she knew nothing, but, pencil 
in hand she was travelling round to the museums of Europe 
to learn, and then, O joy! to write: the gallantry and 
the innocence of it! ...It may be death found her 
before she reached her Happy Isles, but she had the spirit 
of Ulysses.” Furnished with a letter for Andrew Lang 
she confided in Miss Harrison that her mind misgave her. 
She feared that he was not “‘ an earnest seeker after truth.” 

The whole of this little book is so perfectly exquisite, 
so compact of serenity and modesty and pathos and 
humour, that I would like to extend this notice to abnormal 
length. It is the reverse of what the redoubtable Miss 
Beale of Cheltenham said that most books were composed, 
namely “ undigested knowledge.’’ Miss Harrison broke 
the rule against buying books at that institution. Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Bryce was coming to examine them ; 
she scored heavily by buying his ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire.” 
And the readers of THE Bookman will score very heavily 
if they add this little book to their libraries, 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


ULSTER SONGS.* 


Without considering origin or antiquity too meticulously, 
Mr. H. Richard Hayward, poet, antiquarian and Ulster- 
man, has set down in this distinctive and charming little 
volume some fifty-six ballads and songs long popular in 
the North of Ireland, taking them down in many cases 
from the lips of the country folk themselves. It is hoped 
to publish a companion anthology containing the airs of 
the songs and ballads presented at some future date. He 
laments that wireless, newspaper and cinema are fast 
banishing the once familiar figure of the Ballad Singer 
from Irish roads and cities. Hence this well-advised 
effort to rescue folk song and creation before modernity 
makes such labour futile. 

But there is another interest in the very title—and 
Mr. St. John Ervine in his lively introduction takes care 
to remind the world of it. ‘‘ Ulster ’’ suggests dourness, 
controversy and challenge to many. ‘“ Persons,” says 
Mr. Ervine unkindly, ‘‘ who spend much of their time in 
swearing that they will never, never desert Ulster, spend 
more of it in declaring that nothing will ever induce them 
to go there.’’ One merit of ‘‘ Ulster Songs and Ballads ”’ 
is the absence of the electoral Ulster and the emphatic 
presence of a kindly, human and very varied community. 

Apart from such obvious exceptions as ‘‘ The Boyne 
Water,” ‘‘ Dolly’s Brae,” and a few others, the most 
abiding impression left by this varied and catholic collection 

* “Ulster Songs and Ballads.” Collected by H. Richard 


Hayward, F.R.S.A.(Ireland). With an Introduction by St. 
John Ervine. 5s. (Duckworth.) 


is the striking similarity in taste, feeling and outlook 
between Ulster as here revealed, and the rest of Ireland. 
The similarity is even more obvious than it would have 
been had Mr. Hayward gone to such representative Ulster 
writers as Sir Samuel Ferguson, Ethna Carbery, Alice 
Milligan, Seamus MacManus, Cahir Healy, J. H. Cousins, 
or Richard Rowley, or indeed Mr. Hayward himself. 
It might have been argued that midnight oil and Southern 
breezes had mingled in some mysterious misrepresentation. 
But what is sung at Ulster fair, farm and wayside, cannot 
fail to be native, typical and congenial to songster and 
audience. 

Ballad makers in their day were as diverse and unequal 
as radio programmes, journals and novels of to-day, but 
even at their worst they were stamped with that freshness 
of sentiment and tradition nowhere else to be found. At 
best the ballad maker was a folk poet, a homely broad- 
caster, a verbal peep-show into history, human passion, 
what lay beyond the hills and across the seas; at the 
worst, a wag lulling auditors with a jingle of set phrases, 
gossip and trivialities. Still the worst was rare, and 
ballad ‘‘ best sellers’? have an obstinate vitality. Mr. 
Hayward’s favourites range from the grotesque to the 
delightful, from vigorous doggerel to gracious music. 

No names or details are affixed to the various ballads, 
and the reader is wise to remember the compiler’s state- 
ment that he has collected songs which have endured the 
test of popularity. One finds such whimsical items as 
“Nell Flaherty’s Drake’? and “ The Ould Leather 
Breeches’”’—popular in several times and ways, but 
hardly as distinctive of Ulster as their inclusion might 
imply. There are, however, and this is true of the greater 
part—many pieces racy of the North, from the pathetic 
“ Betsy Gray” to the ‘Orange Lily O.” Popular 
journalism and social history combine in “ The Hireing 
Fairs of Ulster.’’ From that homely narration the reader 
can pass to the quiet beauty of folk song, to ‘“‘ The Verdant 
Braes of Skreen’”’ for instance, too long to quote in full. 

“Oh, I’ll not sit on the grass, she said, 
Nor be no love of thine, 
For I hear you love yon Lurgan maid _ 
And your heart’s no longer mine, she said, 
Your heart’s no longer mine... .” 

This simple and haunting note is characteristic of the 
best songs Mr. Hayward gives us, while humour in its 
several phases is at hand for contrast as in the too little 
known ‘Old Man of Killyburn Brae,” ‘‘ The Wee 
Pickle Tow,” or ‘‘ The Maid of the Sweet Brown Knowe.” 

After reading, singing, or lilting Mr. Hayward’s anthology, 
few will disagree with Mr. Ervine that “‘ A people who sing, 
even in their moods of bitterness and bigotry, are not 
without grace.” 

DESMOND RYAN. 


THE OLD MAN’S WIFE.* 


The sheer dramatic power of Mr. C. E. Lawrence's new 
novel is a thing so rarely come by in modern fiction that 
‘The Old Man’s Wife” stays in the memory with a vivid 
and rather terrible fascination. Its eerie charm somewhat 
recalls ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,’ though there is no real 
similarity between the books. 

The story is full of atmosphere—the desolate atmosphere 
of the Lonely House, where dwells the last of the Yares, 
a recluse, who has entered into an eccentric old age, border- 
ing on insanity. On the death of his housekeeper he has 
married his housekeeper’s young daughter, to protect her 
good name, and it is only after they have been married 
six years he begins to wonder if he has done her a wrong. 
In her simplicity Ann, never quite able to realise whether 
Yare is her husband or master, assures him that she has 
lacked nothing. ‘‘ I’ve wanted no mate,” she says. ‘I'd 
plenty of work to do about the house and garden.” She 
attends to his needs in motherly fashion, unconscious of 
the emptiness of her life till her cousin Oliver comes home 


* “The Old Man’s Wife.” By C. E. Lawrence. 7s. 6d. 
(John Murray.) 
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from sea. Then in a moment she knows of what she has 
been defrauded. They love, they meet stealthily, watched 
by the prying eyes of the country-side. Yet all the time 
Ann remembers her duty to Francis Yare. Only his 
increasing madness and cruelty drive her to yield to her 
lover’s persuasions at last and to run away. And on the 
very night that she goes the old man is murdered, alone 
in his Lonely House. From then on the story becomes 
one of those stirring human dramas that break to light 
in sensational criminal cases, but seen with the inner vision 
of the artist and revealed with pathos and understanding. 

Throughout the book Mr. Lawrence has made of his naive, 
ignorant, loyal peasant girl a character of faithful realism : 
she is drawn with delicacy and sympathy. No less real are 
the characters grouped around her in a setting ripe for 
tragedy ; and that we are spared the final tragedy is due 
to the author’s ingenuity and to an unexpected climax 
which suddenly relieves the almost painful tension of a 
strong and deeply moving story. 


A SCOTTISH CASTLE.* 


The author of this interesting piece of historical investiga- 
tion possesses ample claims to write on the subject. He 
was minister of the parish of Dunnottar for nearly forty 
years. A previous volume by him, “In Defence of the 
Regalia ”’ (published in 1910), furnishes a mass of valuable 
data from the Papers of the Ogilvies of Barras, a county 
family of distinction. For the Scottish History Society 
he edited the ‘‘ Court-Book of the Barony of Urie,”’ and 
he has written extensively on other local matters. This 
latest volume deals largely with the story of the Keiths, 
hereditary Earls Marischal of Scotland, said to have had 
a Moravian origin, who, settling in Caithness, rose rapidly 
to a position of commanding dignity and influence among 
the great territorial magnates of the North. They were a 
race of soldiers, cavaliers, shrewd diplomatists and kings- 
men, never slow to feather their own nest, amassing wealth 
and property to such an extent that the fourth earl could 
have travelled from John o’ Groats to Berwick eating every 
meal and sleeping every night on his own lands. The lofty 
sea-girt crag of Dunnottar upon which the Keiths upreared 
their impregnable pile lent itself to such purpose more than 
any other spot on the eastern shore-line of Britain. Long 
before it came to the Keiths in the middle of the fourteenth 
century it was a Pictish stronghold and fortress of remark- 
able domination. To the fifth Earl Marischal, scholar and 
courtier, belongs also the title of castle-builder, for it was 
during his reign that Dunnottar emerged into one of the 
most splendid baronial residences in the kingdom. The 
Marischals and Keiths of their line held Dunnottar for 
over five hundred years. In 1873 it passed to an Innes of 
Raemoir and Cowie whose widow made it over to her 
grandson, Alexander Berowald Innes, a popular young 
officer who fell at Festubert in 1915. In 1919 Dunnottar 
was acquired by the Viscountess Cowdray, Lord Cowdray 
expending considerable sums on a reparation of the ruins 
and inspiring this volume which tells its age-long story. 

Apart from the Keith Marischal saga, with its deeds of 
high endeavour, its record of patriotism and Joyalty, its 
magnanimous benefaction in the founding of Aberdeen 
Marischal College emblazoned with their imperious defiant 
motto, ‘‘ Thay haif said: Quhat say thay: lat yame say,” 
Dunnottar presents two specially outstanding incidents 
which give it a lasting memory, glorious and inglorious— 
a sunlit chapter in its history as well as a chapter dark 
with ignominy and tragedy. These incidents are those 
which recall the saving of the ‘‘ Honours”’ of Scotland 
and the Covenanting horror later on in that same century 
of strife and struggle. The first is concerned with an act 
almost amounting to heroism (for tremendous issues were 
at stake) in which the mistress of the manse of Kinneff 
adroitly and unsuspiciously conveyed away the ancient 
Scottish insignia—crown, sceptre and sword of State—to 
her husband’s little country kirk where the precious regalia 


*“ The Castle of Dunnottar and its History.” By Rev. 
Douglas Gordon Barron, O.B.E., D.D. 42s. (Blackwood.) 


lay buried for nine years under its beflagged floor. How 
she managed the delicate task, how she kept her secret, 
how every now and then she replaced the linen and woollen 
wrappings around the venerable relics (precaution against 
dust and damp) is one of those real romances of Scotland 
which must live so long as Kinneff kirk stands. At the 
Restoration the ‘“‘ Honours ”’ were restored to Edinburgh, 
to be hidden again, curiously, at the Union of 1707 and not. 
discovered until 1818, when Sir Walter Scott was one” of 
the Commissioners appointed for the search. 

Dr. Barron’s account of Dunnottar as a prison of the 
Covenant may be accepted as the final word on a subject 
on which there has been, as it appears, a good deal of 
exaggerated tradition. Every cavern and vault and 
dungeon associated with that grim occasion he has explored 
with the utmost precision, arriving at the conclusion that 
much of what the historian Wodrow wrote must be taken 
with a grain of salt. Unspeakable sufferings and languish- 
ings must have been endured by those brave souls’immured 
at Dunnottar. It is impossible to imagine their hapless. 
condition. Yet it is a relief to learn that the leading 
memoirist of the Covenant was mistaken upon some points, 
that he seems to have painted the position of affairs in 
rather lurid colours, and that the eighth Earl Marischal 
and his subordinates were not men whose hearts were 
wholly of stone. 

This is a very admirable and acceptable history, national 
as well as local. It is enhanced with lucid descriptions 
of the buildings by a couple of competent authorities and 
the numerous half-tones are reproduced with fascinating 
clearness and charm. 

W. S. CROCKETT. 


THE WAR-GOD WALKS AGAIN.* 


God forbid! But should the War-god walk again, 
this book will be read by the hundred thousand. One 
hopes it will be so read now. Then if in the opinion of 
those most com- 
petent to judge, its 
warnings ac- 
counted no more 
than scaremonger- 
ing, let it ‘‘ be cast 
as rubbish to the 
void.’’ But con- 
sidered carefully it 
should be, for the 
warnings are en- 
dorsed by a dis- 
tinguished __ soldier. 
Major-General Sir 
Ernest Swinton, who 
writes the Introduc- 

: tion, served in the 
B. 0. Hoppe. Boer War, was 
mentioned in dis 
patches and awarded the D.S.O. He served in the Great 
War (mentioned three times in dispatches), is known to 
all as the first official ‘‘ Eye-Witness,” and was associated 
with the invention of the Tanks which, later, he com- 
manded. The writer of the book though not by profession 
a soldier, is a‘ fighting man.”” He enlisted in the L.R.B. 
on August 4th, 1914, and was demobilised with the rank 
of captain. 

The war-deductions of a man of Mr. Britten Austin’s 
known intellectual gifts and powers of observation— 
founded as they are on four years’ service in the greatest 
war the world has known—are in any circumstances worthy 
of consideration. Coming to us as they do, backed by the 
first official ‘‘ Eye-Witness ’’ of that war, they cannot be 
disregarded. 


* “The War-God Walks Again.” By F. Britten Austin. 
Introduction by Major-General Sir Ernest Swinton, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O. (“Ole Luk-Oie,” “ Backright-Forethought ’’). 
3s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 
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“Though his convincing style,” writes General Sir 
Ernest Swinton of Mr. Britten Austin, “ his great powers 
of description, his mastery of detail and his realistic touch 
have that magic quality which excites our interest and 
holds us absorbed, his art is such that the spell cast 
is not permitted to conceal or even to blur the out- 
line of the deadly serious message contained in his 
words.” 

Mr. Britten Austin writes of what he actually ex- 
perienced ; but experience, as Coleridge says, is a lantern 
slung at a vessel’s stern. It throws light only upon the 
vessel's wake. In the case of Mr. Britten Austin, the 
lantern of experience becomes a searchlight of such power 
as to reveal possible—one fears, probable—perils that await 
us in the future. 

The first and the fourth story are visualisations of war, 
as it will be, in the field. I believe, with the author, that 
surprises—aerial, mechanical and chemical—infinitely more 
paralysing than when the Germans first used gas against 
the Canadians, or when we first used tanks against the 
Germans, will then be sprung upon us. That we be not as 
catastrophically, as then, taken unawares, is his aim in 
writing this book. 

What those surprises are likely—terribly likely—to be, 
must be gathered from his pages. A reviewer should 
criticise, where criticism is called for, but should not, 
in fairness to author or reader, reveal the author’s “ d‘s- 
positions ’’ by a reconnaisance in force. The second and 
the fifth story describe war as it will be at sea, and give 
one the impression of amazing accuracy and mastery 
of details. Both the mechanical and the personal factor 
count for much in war, and Mr. Britten Austin seems to 
know the parts of a great battleship and of a battleships’ 
monster engines of war as minutely as, in the days when 
I wore khaki, I knew—as every infantryman must— 
the parts of a Service rifle. He writes too with such 
realism that to read ‘‘ In the China Sea,”’ or ‘‘ Goliath,” 
is like being on board a battleship in action. One’s 
heart leaps or stands still, one’s nerves quiver and 
wince. Beside his picture of war in the field (‘‘ A Battle- 
piece: Old Style’’ and “A Battlepiece: New Style ’’) 
Edgar Allan Poe’s most horrific tale seems little more 
than a magnificently imagined nightmare. From a night- 
mare we awaken to find it unreal. In the summer of 1914 
we awoke from our dream of Arbitration and so of peace 
among the nations, to find the nightmare of war a horrible 
waking reality. 

Who doubts that war, should it come, will see aircraft 
dropping chemical poisons, gaseous or otherwise, and 
upon a vast scale, on our people at home and on our soldiers 
and sailors in action; and that monstrous tanks and 
other mechanical war-engines of destruction or transport 
may in no small measure replace our former use of infantry ? 
With these and other war matters the book deals. 

The only word for Captain Britten Austin’s gifts, when 
he writes of war, seems to me to be “ genius.’’ Genius 
is erratic in its occurrence. In war, in surgery, or in any 
other science, as in literature, genius is not necessarily 
confined to those professionally associated with the 
subject. De Wet was a farmer, but he showed greater 
genius for guerrilla warfare than our own professional 
soldiers. 

If anyone could assure us that we shall never again 
arouse from a sleep in which we dreamed of peace to the 
most bloody, bestial and hellish of all awakenings—War— 
I would cry out of the book under review: ‘“‘ Away with 
this nightmare of horrors we would all forget!’’ But 
that day—God speed its coming !—is not yet. 

If Mr. Britten Austin’s deductions from the war in which 
he served, and his forecasts of what we have to fear from 
war in the future, be well founded—that well founded 
they are, a distinguished professional soldier emphatically 
asserts—they call for the most searching consideration. 
That is why I hope that ‘‘ The War-God Walks Again ”’ 
will be read by the hundred thousand. 


CouLsSON KERNAHAN. 


:THE QUICK AND THE DEAD.* 


What manner of man was W. L. George? I met him 
only once in (I think) the New Age office. I had recently 
reviewed his first book, ‘‘ Housing in Port Sunlight,” 
and he thanked me for that review—which was not par- 
ticularly favourable—with a fulsomeness that was extremely 
embarrassing. 1 thought him very French, and yet unlike 
the typical Frenchman in that he was so shy and awkward. 
Ah, well! De mortuis nil nisi bonum is an excellent saying 
and one to be commended to many sensational memoirists. 
At the same time it is a saying which is often misunder- 
stood. Our private lives are our own, but if we seek 
publicity we give that public part of ourselves to the world, 
and must stand or fall by the world’s judgment on our 
work. That is why I have no hesitation in saying that 
the late W. L. George’s book is almost a desecration of 
literature. It is diabolically—I use the word in its strictest 
sense—clever. It has all the cleverness of a performing 
ape. That kind of cleverness, unfortunately, is the curse 
of immature minds, such as Mr. George’s was. He has 
done some good work. One remembers his ‘‘ Making of 
an Englishman ”’ with peculiar pleasure. But this book! 
The plot is negligible. It is essentially the plot of ‘‘ This 
Freedom,’’ but where Mr. Hutchinson has insight, delicacy 
and a fine taste, Mr. George had only faulty observation, 
coarseness and blunted senses. I would conclude by 
saying that if, as is claimed, Mr. George had a profound 
knowledge of women, it must have been only of excep- 
tional women—women whom I am glad never to have 
met. 

To turn from such a book to Miss Almey St. John Ad- 
cock’s ‘‘ Winter Wheat ”’ is like opening a window in a 
stuffy, coke-warmed room. This is the first work by this 
author I have had the privilege and pleasure of reading, 
though I gather it is the third she has written. It is a 
very fine book indeed. The only sign of the author’s 
comparative immaturity is to be found in its tinge of 
pessimism. The theme inevitably is tragedy, but tragedy 
lightened by an open-air freshness and cleanness. Especi- 
ally good is the character-drawing. The figure of the 
baulked, foolish Jason Unthank, who might stand as 
typical of the old hackneyed Get On or Get Out theory— 
“ setting there,’ ‘“‘ making good’’ and the rest of it—is 
most admirably rendered. No one who wants to be in 
at the birth of a great reputation should miss ‘‘ Winter 
Wheat.” 

Another excellent novel of country life, though hardly 
in the same vein, is Mr. A. M. Allen’s “‘ One Tree.’’ Here 
also there is a tragedy of misunderstanding. The scene 
is laid in a remote village of the North where the tyranny 
of narrow-minded religiosity broods upon the people and 
casts a shadow over their lives even as the symbolic smoke 
of rapidly advancing industrialism does. An elder of 
Nonconformity, Ingham Ellis, sees a visiting missioner 
kissing his wife. At once he is flung violently back on his 
rigid creed of unforgivingness, ruthless judgment, eternal 
damnation. He just does not understand—until the pre- 
destinate aged man of the story points out that Ingham’s 
own wickedness far exceeds the minor fault of his neglected 
and hardly-used wife. This is all the story that matters. 
It is however so splendidly told, the characters are so life- 
like, the humours and the pathos of the theme so delicately 
presented, that one rises from reading “‘ One Tree”’ with 
a feeling that one has been in the company of a great 
mind. A book of outstaiding quality. 

On the third volume of Mr. Mottram’s trilogy of war 
novels I can only speak with diffidence, as it has been 
my misfortune to miss the two preceding volumes. Thus 
I may be doing the author an injustice when I suggest 
that the motif of the story is thin to attenuation. Indeed 
in spite of its manifest beauties of style and its mastery 

* “ The Gifts of Sheba.’””’ By W.L. George. 7s. 6d. (Chap- 
man & Hall.)—‘‘ Winter Wheat.’’ By Almey St. John Adcock. 
7s. 6d. (Faber & Gwyer.)—‘‘ One Tree.”” By A. M. Allen. 
7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ The Crime at Vanderlynden’s.”’ 


By R. H. Mottram. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.)—‘ Red Soil.” 
By L. E. Gielgud. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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of technique, it wearied me now and then. One gets so 
sick and tired of the imbecilities of officialdom, and it is 
mostly red tape instead of more appropriate red blood 
that runs throughout this novel of the war. The whole 
thing of course is satire, satire of a particularly unemo- 
tional and sardonic sort. It is certainly one of the books 
that should be read twice. It is as certain that I shall 
read it again, more leisurely, and that all true lovers of 
first class fiction into whose hands this book falls will 
do likewise. 

Finally ‘‘ Red Soil,” of which I have this to say at the 
outset : It is the most thrilling and exciting book I have 
read for a very long while. I am not easily thrilled or 
excited. Sensational novels leave me cold. Detective 
novels bore me unutterably by their ineptitude and their 
use of the long arm of coincidence. The long arm is 
apparent in ‘‘ Red Soil’’ also, but not too obtrusively. 
The interest depends mainly on the interplay of per- 
Sonalities, and the swift movement of events. Though let 
it not be thought that the real strength of this book lies 
merely in its incidents. It has far higher claims than that 
to our critical consideration. It has atmosphere and a 
quality of horrific realism that sweeps the imagination into 
rapt attention throughout. Some minor clumsinesses, such 
as “‘ the signature of peace ’’ where “‘ the signing of peace ”’ 
is meant, hint that English is not Mr. Gielgud’s native 
tongue. But these are such very minor defects that they 
no more detract from the merits of the book than the spots 
on the sun detract from its virtues of light and heat. 


Epwin PuaGu. 


FREDERIC HARRISON.* 


I have been interested exceedingly in Mr. Austin Harri- 
son's presentation of a Great Victorian—his father—and 
even more so in the reactions of that father upon his home, 
That home, though in many respects typical of a Mid- 
Victorian household, had differences or aspects not generally 
exhibited in the family life of 1873-1883. For in con- 
junction with the rigid code of morals and high standard 
of behaviour held up by Frederic Harrison, as the chief 
exponent of the Comte philosophy of life, there was the 
artistic leaven of his wife’s taste for the aspirations and 
modes of the Pre-Raphaelites, which led to the costuming 
of their little sons in the gaberdines and waist-high panta- 
loons of the Kate Greenaway school, the while their long 
hair was bobbed to the shoulder like that of medieval 
pages and choristers. Naturally when the boys took their 
walks in Kensington Gardens they were insulted and guyed 
by young ruffians from Notting Dale and Fulham, who 
yelled such opprobrious epithets as ‘‘ D——- B——— Tykes!” 
The Harrison children acted as martyrs for the new Crusade 
of Art, but as Mr. Austin Harrison pertinently observed to 
his brother, there seemed “‘ something was amiss with our 
parents. It was not fair. I saw no reason why we should 
be the recipients of mud-balls hurled by urchins from 
behind trees; or why, if our parents had some sartorial 
motive to display, they did not themselves brave the ele- 
ments of the public parks in long gaberdines and long hair 
draped to the shoulder.” 

This episode is characteristic of the contradictory, 
almost illogical, factors which governed Frederic Harrison’s 
conduct of life, at any rate in his middle years. Outwardly 
he was the Stern Evangelist of Reason, a formidable parent 
and the terror of his docile staff of servants at home and 
of officials when travelling; a roaring, irascible domestic 
potentate: yet, as his son shows by frequent touches, he 
was a man of gentle, kind heart, ready to romp with his 
children at times, and of an extremely shy and sensitive 
disposition. 

Probably, as in the case of George Meredith, the aggres- 
sive dominant talk, the loud voice, and nervous irritability 
were but the outward guards put forth as a shield by a 
sensitive, shy nature conscious of its own limitations and 


* “Frederic Harrison: Thoughts and Memories.”” By 
Austin Harrison. tos. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


possible in- 
ability to 
sustain the 
artificial 
valuation 
accorded to 
The Master 
by his apos- 
tles or his 
household. 

Mr. Har- 
rison is of 
course right 
in saying 
that nearly 
all the Vic- 
torian fath- 
ers were 
choleric and 
self-import- 
ant. Those 
were indeed 
the golden 
days for the 
Master of 
the House, 
which he 
reilly was 
then be- 
fore eman- 
cipated 
women, independent children, and unruly servants de- 
throned him from the Autocracy of the Hearth. The 
arrogance of the Victorian fathers arose from the national 
and their own prosperity. They had the men, they had 
the ships, they had the money too; and they were the 
cuildren of the generation which had conquered Napoleon 
and humbled the power of France—the long-feared enemy 
of many generations. But the noise and violence of the 
Victorian Masters were only smoke and meant nothing. 
I remember an old brother-officer of my father’s who used 
the most appalling expletives and objurgations to his 
servants. They were used to it and did not mind. Thus, 
after a frightful outburst as to the whereabouts of the 
sherry decanter—for the old captain was nearly blind— 
the parlourmaid would calmly say: ‘“‘ Here it is, sir, at 
your elber!’’ That silenced the gunnery—until the next 
offensive began. 

I wish I had space to debate the issues raised by Mr. 
Austin Harrison in his ‘‘ Victorian Preamble.’’ But I must 
only take up the minor point where he suggests that Dickens 
avoided presenting types of the prosperous middle-class 
Victorian gentlemen, the products of coal and iron and 
steam. Well, there are, among others, Mr. Dombey, 
Merdle, and Podsnap, who held forth on the British Con- 
stitution much as Mr. Harrison pictures it, as the Colossus 
of the Victorian World, in his opening pages. 

Mr. Harrison has written a most illuminating study of 
his distinguished father. It is not an official biography, 
for Frederic Harrison requested that he might be spared 
that posthumous consummation. But it is a sane inter- 
pretation of the chazacter of a gifted and remarkable man 
by a gifted and remarkable son: that rarely happens, for 
relationship between father and son is not often of an 
understanding nature. 


Mr, Frederic Harrison 
with his grandchildren. 


S. M. ELLIs. 


THE ROMANCE OF INDIA.* 


The romance of India is in this book—her colour, her 
sounds, her slow processions, her sultry jungles—all that 
makes her romantic to Western eyes. And something 
more. Mrs. Thompson Seton, a six months’ visitor within 


* “Yes, Lady Saheb: A Woman’s Adventurings with 
Mysterious India.” By Grace Thompson Seton. 16s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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her gates, has read beyond the inscrutable gaze on the 
face of the East. The spirit of India also is here, looking 
out from caste and purdah system, expressing itself in 
the contrasts between Devil Dance and Christian Easter. 

Mrs. Seton thinks and writes in pictures. Her words 
are alert and vivid and full of colour. There is for in- 
stance the scene at the burning-ghats, or the description 
of the stone Buddha, faintly smiling impersonal greeting 
(‘‘ Here have I been for one or two thousand years. Who 
are you ?’’) or the ride, on a tiger-trail, on temperamental 
Jalmutty, with, instead of a howdah, a “ straw pad sketchily 
roped on his back.’’ Through all the pages the East is 
seen, living its own life—‘‘ dust, dogs, donkeys, cows, half- 
naked babies, bazars, scarlet, orange and blue, in the 
streets, in the court-yards, on the women; and the black 
of the elephants, looming up suddenly in a narrow turn.” 
These ‘‘ thousand brush strokes on an Oriental canvas,” 
as the author calls her book, are set down in enthusiasm. 
Her impressions have the air of coming on the pages in 
the first fine careless rapture. And yet the outlook is 
tempered by a wide knowledge of men and affairs. Mrs. 
Seton does not flaunt her credentials as a writer, but it 
is evident that they are high; that she is writing with a 
background. During her travels, which took her from 
Bombay to Madras, from Udaipur to Assam, she met most 
of the leading figures of the day in politics and society. 
She was the guest of the Viceroy at Delhi and of the Gover- 
nor of Bengal, Lord Lytton, at Darjeeling, and she was 
received by the Begum of Bhopal. Men like Mahatma 
Gandi and C. R. Das and progressive women like Mrs. 
Jehanir Petit, she met. 

A word about the title of the book. Hakim was Mrs. 
Seton’s bearer, and his respectful, ‘“‘ Yes, Lady Saheb,” 
was the phrase that fell most often on her ears. Hakim 
was a bearer in a thousand, and his Lady Sahib thus makes 
gracious acknowledgment of his service. M. A. S. 


A KINDLY DRAGON.* 

Somehow Mr. Beverley Nichols has achieved the repu- 
tation of being a young and rather fiery dragon. He is 
apparently still only twenty-five. At the age of nineteen he 
went to America as Secretary to the British Universities 
Mission to the United States, met President Wilson and 
was given a hair from a lock of Keats’s in the possession 
of J. Pierpont Morgan. He has known Masefield, Bridges 
and Yeats; and as President of the Oxford Union he has 
entertained folk as various as G. K. Chesterton and Horatio 
Bottomley. He has already written three novels. He 
has done a bit of adventurous journalism in Greece, where 
he had an enlightening talk with Tino and listened to 
the sentimentalisings of the Queen of Rumania. As ‘‘a 
small.and evil child’’ he untied the laces of Pachmann’s 
boots under his aunt’s piano; and he has heard the Truth 
About Women from the lips of Elinor Glyn and Carpentier. 
In the heart of the Australian Bush he has heard Melba 
sing for him alone; and he has driven round Hyde Park 
with Michael Arlen. He has ... But then what has 
he not done ? 

On the face of it therefore something might be said 
for his contention that ‘“‘ twenty-five seems to me the latest 
age at which anyone should write an autobiography.” 
Certainly he has managed to cram into his twenty-five 
years more than most people can get into a lifetime. And 
he is so engagingly frank and unpretentious about it all. 
Here for instance are some of his views, prejudices and 
descriptions. Though it is a thing she never allows, Elinor 
Glyn was once interviewed by him. He expected her to 
enter the room, “leap on to the cushions and begin to 
talk about life in a hoarse, strangled voice.’’ In that 
respect, it is true, she disappointed him; but when, with 
unfailing journalist-tact, he guided the conversation to 
the subject of the Modern Girl, she certainly gave him his 
money’s worth : 

““, . . Her nostrils quivered, her eyes glared like lamps, her 


* “25.” Being a Young Man’s Candid Recollections of his 
Elders and Betters. By Beverley Nichols. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


backbone seemed to stiffen like that of a cat on the offensive. 
And she looked extraordinarily beautiful. ‘ Women to-day,’ 
she said, ‘are revolting men’s senses. Look at me. Do I 
slouch into the room, with a guilty look, as though I had not 
been to bed all night ? Do J take out a lipstick and slash it 
over my mouth without caring where it goes? Do I daub 
powder all over my nose until it looks a totally different colour 
from the rest of my face? . . . I can’t bear it, this abominable 
slackness. If I saw my daughters slouching through life like 
that, I should either shoot myself or them.’ ”’ 


A sprightly and intimate portrait of Pachmann is given. 
He is not mad, Mr. Nichol contends ; none but fools would 
hold that view. ‘‘ He danced round the room like some 
grey-haired Puck, waving his long white fingers on which 
glittered two beautiful diamond rings. He was always 
talking nineteen to the dozen, and never finished a sentence. 
Words seemed too clumsy for him and he would flick his 
fingers to convey the sense he wanted.”’ Rudolph Valen- 
tino, ‘‘ the most adored man throughout two continents,” 
Mr. Nichols found to be without a spark of humour, having 
no views on his art, and interested only in photographs 
and clothes. Hugh Walpole has never been a young man— 
““he was born middle-aged, but he is rapidly achieving his 
first childhood.’ It is not easy to forget the picture of 
the Poet Laureate ‘‘ wandering round the streets of Oxford 
clad in shabby knickerbockers, with a large dirty satchel 
full of books on his bent back.’’ And the glimpse of 
Horatio Bottomley is worth quoting : 

““* And what would you like for breakfast ?’ I asked him. 
He protruded the tip of his tongue, paused, and then gave me a 
wink. All Whitechapel was in that wink. ‘A couple of 
kippers,’ he said, ‘and a nice brandy and soda.’ .. . ‘ I’ve 


enjoyed myself,’ he said to me when I bade him good-bye. 
‘Enjoyed myself like hell.’ 


So one might go on quoting, for the book is full of vivid 
glimpses like these. What makes this autobiography 
engaging of course is its happy zest. Here are no sage 
moralisings or irritating confessions. Mr. Nichols just tells 
what he has seen, and beautifully leaves it at that. None 
but the sourest of men could object to his occasional hints 
of youthful impertinence: all the world is still his oyster, 
one feels. 

But what puzzles one, after all, is how he has attained 
this reputation for being such a dragon. Of course he 
has already accomplished much. Of course he is modern 
and delights in an occasional cynicism. But again and 
again his prejudices betray him. Michael Arlen is a 
‘charming person’’ and has his own “ subtle spirit.” 
Elinor Glyn ought to have “ stood on a throne and started 
a world-war in a girlish caprice.’”’ And Masefield is kindli- 
ness personified. Nor is it perhaps accidental that possibly 
the best chapter in the book deals, in an almost lyric 
sympathy, with the trial of Edith Thompson and Fred 
Bywaters. But, dragon ? 

C. HENRY WARREN, 


SKYWAYS.* 


No pilot knows more about the ways of the sky than 
Alan Cobham. He will pack his bag of a Monday morning 
and fly away to India with the same casual certainty of 
getting there with which more pedestrian folk set out for 
the suburban train. And a reading of this joyous book 
justifies his confidence. He is lighthearted and unsurprised 
by the oddest kind of request which includes himself and 
an aeroplane, but his adventurous flights have proved, 
time and again, that in emergency he has a rapid, flexible 
resource and perfect judgment. In January, 1919, he 
left the Royal Air Force and, after a weary search for civil 
flying work, became, with a kindred spirit, the Berkshire 
Aviation Company and set out on a tour of the towns and 
villages of England to give joy flights at {1 a head. The 
tour began well enough ; long queues waited for them at 
each new centre, and “ half a pail of silver and a heap of 
notes’’ was a fair day’s takings. Indeed so successful 
were they that a new staff was taken on and further 


* “ Skyways.” By Alan J. Cobham. With a foreword by 
Major-General Sir W. Sefton Brancker, K.C.B. 15s. (Nisbet.) 
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aeroplanes bought for a more ambitious undertaking in the 
following summer. But a failure of financial backing and 
ruinous Easter weather brought disaster. Debts piled up, 
the stock was sold, and Cobham in despondency, wandered 
off to London again. But the tour had brought him two 
assets, the lady who is now his wife and a priceless experi- 
ence of himself, mechanic, and aeroplane as a self-contained 
flying unit. His next air appointment was as a photo- 
graphic pilot with the Airco Company and he flew all over 
the country getting pictures of factories, castles, sand- 
banks, seed-grounds, shipyards, any old thing, to order. 
Then came his newspaper 
and air taxi flights, and 
there is the stuff of romance 
in all of them. One of his 
first jobs was to hustle an 
American from Stag Lane 
aerodrome at 2 p.m., by way 
of the customs at Lympne 
and St. Inglevert, and a 
violent thunderstorm, to 
Cherbourg, whence at 7.30 
p.m. he sailed for America. 
On another day Mr. Cobham 
left Croydon at 3 p.m., 
landed passengers at Amster- 
dam, went on to Rotterdam 
to take in a load of milk, 
and was dressed for dinner 
in London atnine. But best 
reading of all in the book is 
supplied by the three trips 
made with Mr. Sharpe, an 
American who first hired the 
machine for a flight round 
Europe and later for a jaunt- 
ing tour to study traces of 
Arab migration in North 
Africa, and finally beat his 
own record by taking an air | 
taxi for a 12,000 mile trip 
over Europe, African deserts, 
Egypt and Palestine any- L 
whither that his errant fancy 
dictated. Here is wonder 
on wonder unfolding below 
the magic carpet. Everyone who reads this well produced 
and uniquely illustrated book will hope that Mr. Cobham 
may find time to follow it up with the story of his 
Indian flight with Sir Sefton Brancker, and of his more 
recent journey to the Cape. 


H. A. Jones. 


THE ART OF STORY TELLING.* 


Many present-day novels are concerned _ primarily 
with war, the wars either of governments or of capitalists, 
and only secondarily with the reactions of human beings 
to these phenomena. Upon the young story-teller up- 
heaval has impressed itself as part of life, an immense, 
overshadowing part. Living as she does in its midst, 
she is unable to stand outside and be detached, and conse- 
quently she floods the market with books full of the begin- 
nings of thought, green thought which should have been 
laid by in the apple-chamber to mature. 

“The Grand Young Man,” by E. W. Stratford, deals 
with a strike and S. Thompson's ‘“‘ Hounds of Spring ”’ 
with the war. Both books contain the characters proper 
to strikes and war, characters we have met before in other 
books of the kind. What should be sharply characterised 
in them is, however, lost in a wash of words as a good field 
in water after long rain. In the field the water seeps 

* “The Grand Young Man.” By Esmé Wingfield Strat- 
ford. (Duckworth )—‘‘ The Hounds of Spring’’ By Sylvia 
Thompson. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ The Job.” By Sinclair Lewis. 


(Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Summer.” By Ladislas St. Reymont. 
(Jarrolds.) 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


away and gives us back the grass, but the undue wordiness 
of a book persists for ever. Nevertheless both of the books 
aim at better things than the mere serial, and yet that 
humble sister has the advantage of them in that it is 
built with a sure knowledge of the art of story-telling—or 
it would not sell. No serial could begin, as does ‘‘ The 
Grand Young Man,” with an irrelevant prologue on the 
devil or, as in the case of ‘‘ The Hounds of Spring,”’ with 
seventy pages devoted to commonplaces concerning the 
Renner family. Miss Thompson tells us she was eleven 
when the war began, and this is perhaps the reason she 
saw the people of the pre- 
war period in the flat rather 
than in the round. As the 
years pass and the story de- 
velops, her puppets begin to 
live, Wendy being very 
well drawn, and Zina with a 
certain subtlety. When Miss 
Thompson can control her 
pen, that is eliminate the 
verbosity and give only the 
essential, we should have 
from her an interesting 
novel. 

Reading the other day an 
old book by Arnold Bennett 
—‘‘ The Grim Smile of the 
Five Towns’’—I realised 
how well he wrote and with 
what economy. Long since 
he gave us a fine novel, 
The Old Wives’ Tale,”’ and 
then—he did what so many 
successful writers are 

| tempted to—he spread him- 

self. ‘‘ Clayhanger’”’ and 

' ‘* Hilda Lessways”’ were 

given for our— I wonder 

what ? and though the critics 

praised, the public turned 

, to more amusing books. 

Mr. Bennett, having a sense 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis. of humour, got them back 

with ‘‘ The Card ’’—and I 

am wondering whether what 

befell him will not presently be the fate of Sinclair Lewis. 

However ‘‘ The Job’’—long since published in America 

but only lately here—is a clean-cut piece of story-telling, 

and interesting from first to—well, not quite the last, for 

the Una Goldens do not meet their Walter Babsons again, 
or if they do they find they have outgrown them. 

‘The Job”’ is the story of a girl, the daughter of poor 
white trash, who sets out to make some sort of decent life 
for herself. She has no help whatever. She blunders 
and fumbles, lets her lover go, wearies of ill-paid work 
and marries in order to be kept. That is the life of the 
ordinary girl. Moreover she settles down to it, and if 
she finds her marriage unsatisfactory at least she has her 
children. In other words she adapts herself and makes 
the best of things. Una Golden however has no children— 
most novelists forget there is such a place as a nursery— 
and when she finds she is not happy though married, she 
begins to think daily bread should come not as a gift but 
by way of a pay-envelope. She has also discovered by 
then—she is thirty-one—that successful people make 
their own jobs. Perhaps the word is not “ successful."’ I 
should say it is the people who count that make their own 
jobs, and that the qualities needed for so doing are those 
which characterise the outstanding individual. It is 
initiative, originality and unfailing courage which started 
Una on her career as reformer of the White Line Hotels. 
Her job was to create comfort, the job women have had 
since the beginning of time, and she did it on a large scale. 

‘“* You know,” said she, “‘ it’s women who make the homes 
for people at home, and why not the homes for people 
travelling ?’’ and you leave her as the general manager 
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THE MEMOIRS OF RAYMOND POINCARE & 


Demy 8vo. About 25s. 
The authorised translation by Sir George 
Arthur. The text has been slightly adapted, 
with the consent of the author, to omit matter 

of purely French interest. 


RECOLLECTED IN TRANQUILLITY 
Demy 8vo. By Janet E. Courtney, O.B.E. 12s. 6d. 


All that Mrs. Courtney has done during an 
active professional life she has done while it 
was still an unaccustomed and unusual thing. 


TWO LIVES 


Crown 8vo. By William Ellery Leonard 6s. | 


“‘ The narrative power of the poem is one of its 

distinctive qualities; our old ballads are not 

simpler or more direct in utterance; and 

when the charm and realistic homeliness of its 

earlier phases are passed, there is beauty and 

feeling that triumph over the tragedy of it.’ 
—Mr. St. JoHN ADcocK 


BALLADS OF THE ENGLISH BORDER 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. § 


All that is extant of Swinburne’s work in 

Border Balladry. Some are reconstructed 

from varying earlier texts, some treated 

entirely in his own way. Many have never 
been previously printed. 


WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOGUE 


CROWN OCTAVO 


NOVELS 


ODTAA JOHN MASEFIELD & 


The story of a boy’s adventures in that civil 
struggle in a South American republic men- 
tioned in the first chapter of “‘ Sard Harker.”’ 


2 TOM FOOL F. TENNYSON JESSE § 


The story of a lover of the sea, told as he 

remembered it himself in the moment of his 

drowning . . . inaseriesof vivid and detailed 
pictures. 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


With a Preface by Hugh Walpole. 
“ This is, I think, one of the greatest powers of 
the book, that it is personal to every reader: 
it will become for everyone a reflection of 
himself.’"—HvuGu WALPOLE 


THE PERENNIAL BACHELOR 


ANNE PARRISH & 


Miss Parrish differs from other writers of a 

Victorian picture in this: that she has neither 

judged nor selected, but preserved the whole 
to be judged by others. 


WOMEN BOOTH TARKINGTON : 


When the men have gone to the city a suburb 

becomes a woman's realm. In this book you 

will find out what strange things happen in 
this interregnum. 


HEINEMANN 


APPLETON BOOKS 


JACQUES BAINVILLE 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author of ‘‘ The 
Political Consequences of Peace.’’ This book has had 
a remarkable success in France where it has passed 
through one-hundred -and-twenty editions. 12/6 


A THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS 
OF OPERA F. H. MARTENS 


Contains the stories and full descriptions of over 1,500 
operas and ballets. 


TAXIDERMY AND MUSEUM 
EXHIBITION JOHN ROWLEY 


The Times says: “‘ Gives an admirably clear, detailed 


and suggestive account of every phase. . His book 
is both a complete technical manual and the exposi- 
tion of an art.” Fully illustrated. 25/= 


Illustrated prospectus on application. 


INDIGESTION A. L. HOLLAND, M.D. 


Gives clearly and practically the necessary informa- 
tion for an understanding of the cause, treatment and 
prevention of this distressing complaint. 5/= 


RHEUMATISM : Its Meaning and Its Menace 
L. F. BARKER, M.D., and N. B. COLE, M.D. 


Authors of ‘‘ Blood Pressure.’’ A helpful volume for 
all sufferers from a very prevalent infirmity. 5/= 


SEX EDUCATION pe. ZENNER, MLD. 


Meets the increasing demand for a simple and 
practical book for parents and teachers. 3/6 


SEVEN AND SIX ¢ 


NEW FICTION, 7/6 


UPROOTED BRAND WHITLOCK 
Author of ‘‘ Belgium.” 


TINSEL: A Novel CHARLES H. TOWNE 


THE LOVE OF MADEMOISELLE 
GEORGE GIBBS 


Author of ‘‘ The Love of Monsieur.”’ 


THE BLUE CAR MYSTERY N.S. LINCOLN 
Author of ‘‘ The Meredith Mystery.” 


THE COMING OF COSGROVE 


LAURIE Y. ERSKINE 
Author of ‘‘ Valor of the Range.” 


APPLETON MODERN PLAYS 


No. 36. SO THAT’S THAT. By JOHN V. A. WEAVER 
One act Comedy Drama. (2m. 2w.) Paper, 2/- 


APPLETON SHORT PLAYS 
No. 12. SUBURBANISM. By RAY PARISH. 
A Satire. (3m. 3w.) Paper, 2/- 
No. 13. THE MANAGERS. By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
A Comedy of Cape Cod. (2m. Iw.) Paper, 2/- 
No. 15. RICHES. By GILBERT EMERY. 
One-act Comedy. (2m. 2w.) Paper, 2/- 


No. 16. POST MORTEMS. By CHARLES DIVINE 
A Comedy of the Bridge Table. (3m. tw.) Paper, 2/+ 


APPLETON LITTLE THEATRE PLAYS 


No. 11. BIMBO, THE PIRATE 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 
A Comedy. (4m _ tw.) Paper, 2/« 


34, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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of the line. No doubt her second marriage would have 
happened, but there Mr. Lewis was writing too fast— 
wanted to finish the book, I guess, and get on to “ Main 
Street ’’—and he ended on a false note. What her psycho- 
logy would allow her to take in the shape of a second 
husband we are wanting to know, and I suppose we must 
go on wanting, but sure it was not Walter Babson. 

Sinclair Lewis allows himself to write in a long-winded 
way, and his tales are so interesting that you don’t com- 
plain. The reader gets a lot for his money, and there is 
only the publisher to murmur about cost of production. 
The leisurely Falstaffian way of writing can certainly be 
a quality rather than, as it almost always is, a defect, 
and this is the case with certain celebrated European 
novels. ‘‘ The Peasants,’’ by Ladislas St. Reymont, 
which gained the Nobel Prize is a four-volume novel— 
of about 400,000 words. The publisher responsible for 
permitting us to read it in English is to be congratulated, 
and I hope other great books such as “ Pallieter,’’ the 
Flemish peasant epic, will soon follow. The great litera- 
tures of Europe are not well represented here, and it is 
a pity. 

‘““Summer,”’ the last instalment of ‘‘ The Peasants,’’ is 
worthy of the preceding volumes. It is full of beauty. 
We are given further insight into the hard but joyous 
life of the cultivator. He accepts his creed as he accepts 
life itseli—an obedient acceptance, obedient to the laws 
of being as is the animal in his fields and yet with a savage 
morality of which that creature is gently innocent. Yagna, 
Hanka, old Boryna and Antek his son—in fact all the 
villagers—live before our delighted eyes. Will not Messrs. 
Jarrold give us next Stefan Jeromski’s ‘‘ Ashes’”’ and 
“The Fateful River’’? His works should stand by 
those of Ladislas St. Reymont on our shelves, the works 
of the two great Poles, who both—to our loss—died last 
year, 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


LYRICS OF THE LAUREATE.* 


The Poet Laureate deems it necessary to make a qualified 
apology for the miscellaneous character—‘‘ the distracting 
variety . . . both in its moods and measures ’’—of this 
new book of his. Such an apology, even qualified, was 
hardly necessary ; but it is true that a slender gathering 
of a quarter of a hundred poems has been divided, on 
prosodic grounds, into four sections. Dr. Bridges has 
always been a virtuoso in metre, and his experimental 
curiosity has grown with the years: so that here we have 
““neo-miltonic syllabics,’”’ ‘‘ accentual measures’’ and 
quantitive prosody,’ besides pieces ‘‘ in recognisable old 
stvles.”’ 

The discussion of the historical justifiability of these 
variations may be left to the professional prosodists. The 
ordinary lover of poetry will be content to value each 
poem, to whichever category it belongs, by its appeal to 
that indefinable but definite thing, the «esthetic sense, in 
which the ear is predominantly concerned. And it may be, 
whatever the significance of the preference, that he will 
find most to please him among the numbers written “ in 
recognisable old styles.’’ Certainly there is one poem 
among them, the poem called “ Vision,’’ which stands out 
in the perfection of its beauty, and does not fail by the 
exigent standard of comparison with which Dr. Bridges 
supplied us, so long ago, in the masterpieces of the ‘‘ Shorter 
Poems.” At the risk of exhausting my space before I 
have said my say, I must give this exquisite gem entire : 


“How should I be to Love unjust 
Since Love hath been so kind to me ? 
O how forget thy tender trust 
Or slight the bond that set me free ? 
How should thy spirit’s blithe embrace, 
Thy loyalty, have been given in vain, 
From the first beckoning of thy grace 
That made a child of me again, 


* “New Verse.” By Robert Bridges. 6s. (Clarendon 
Press.) 


And since hath still my manhood led 
Through scathe and trouble hour by hour, 
And in probation perfected 

The explicit fruit of such a flower ? 


‘““ Not ev’n the Apostles, in the days 
They walked with Christ, lov’d him so” well 
As we may now, who ken his praise: 
Reading the story that they tell, 
Writ by them when their vision grew 
And he, who fled and thrice denied 
Christ to his face, was proven true 
And gladly for His memory died: 

So strong the Vision, there was none 

O’er whom the Fisher’s net was cast, 

Ev’n of the fearfullest not one 

Who would have left Him at the last. 


‘So ’tis with me; the time hath clear’d 
Not dull’d my loving: I can see 
Love’s passing ecstasies endear’d 
In aspects of eternity : 

I am like a miser—I can say 

That having hoarded all my gold 

I must grow richer every day 

And die possess’d of wealth untold.” 


There is nothing else quite the equal of that among 
these ‘‘ New Verses.”” Some of them indeed are rather 
trivial or too occasional to be worth a life beyond their 
occasion. But there is one other piece at any rate— 
“Cheddar Pinks,’ fragrant as its name—which, if less 
intense in emotion than “ Vision,’”’ is as perfect in its 
own slighter way. This is one of the pieces in “ neo- 
miltonic syllabics,’” which pretend, says the poet, “ to 
offer their true desideratum to the advocates of Free 
Verse.’’ Whether they are more satisfying than, say, the 
more various liberties of H. D., is open to question. There 
is a certain staccato monotony, as of the sound of light 
rain, in their cadences. Yet that beauty may be achieved 
in this kind is proven not only by ‘‘ Cheddar Pinks ’’ but 
by many other passages, as for instance : 


“While Northward the hot sun was sinking o’er the trees 
As we sat pleasantly talking in the meadow, 
The swell of a rich music suddenly on our ears 
Gush’d thro’ the wide-flung doors, where village-folk in 
church 
Stood to their evening psalm praising God together— 
And when it came to close, paused, and broke forth anew.” 


The Laureate’s touch has lost nothing of its filagree 
daintiness, its almost dandiacal precision. 
FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


A STORY OF THE WAR.* 


A new book by the author of ‘‘ The Decisive Battles of 
Modern Times ”’ is always a welcome event, for one knows 
quite well what to expect: Colonel Whitton is blessed 
with an unusual mind, for he is at once an historian and 
a story-teller. Coldly critical and severely accurate, he 
arranges his facts, and draws from them deductions in- 
formed by long experience as a staff-officer. Then, by 
some magic process, he throws about his facts and deduc- 
tions a transparent cloak of narrative that never obscures 
the facts, but enhances their value by .presenting them 
garbed in vivid language that brings the scenes clearly 
before the reader’s mind. 

Here, in his history of the 4oth Division, he writes 
characteristically : 

“A hundred years hence—when war will probably be an 
affair of flying-submarines of some 40,000 tons apiece, capable 
also of moving across country at sixty miles an hour and belching 
out destruction by death-rays—people reading of the formations 
of 1915 may exclaim, ‘ What was a “‘ division,’ anyway ?’”’ 

He proceeds to explain what the goth Division was— 
a conglomeration of English, Scottish and Welsh regiments 
which gave an excellent account of itself in many awkward 
situations and trying conditions. 

A pleasant story is that of the 13th East Surrey Regi- 
ment, the first unit of the British Army to enter Péronne. 


* “ History of the 40th Division.”” By Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. E. Whitton, C.M.G. (Gale & Polden.) 
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The Germans had withdrawn, and the battalion followed 
them rapidly—so rapidly that the transport officer, ordered 
to follow as fast as might be with ammunition and other 
supplies, found himself in a quandary. Reaching Péronne, 
he found that the Surreys had left it, continuing on the 
heels of the Germans. The question arose: If he ‘“ played 
for safety "’ and stayed where he was, the Surreys would 
get no supplies; if he pushed on (in the dark) he might 
blunder into the enemy, and the Surreys would still get 
no supplies, while he and his men would get an undesirably 
warm welcome. 

Eventually the transport officer decided to halt his little 
column, and go on by himself to spy out the land—a 
village in front : 

“« Proceeding with the greatest caution, he got into the village, 
and at some distance found a barn which was illuminated, 
and heard voices which from that distance could not be identified 
by language. He wriggled his way up towards the door to 
listen, and then heard what was possibly the most welcome 
sound he had heard for a considerable time—a voice saying, 
‘ Where the ’ell have the rations gone ?’” 


As in his admirable history of the Leinster Regiment, 
Colonel Whitton modestly uses the words of others wherever 
he can, but when he begins to write the history of a given 
unit he finds that before he has finished he has also written 
a miniature history of the Great War itself. 

This, his latest—but not, one hopes, his last—book, 
can be recommended not only to the student of military 
methods and movements, but also to the general reader 
who enjoys a story of red-blooded men who had no notion 
of being called heroes because they did their duty. 


Francis D. GRIERSON 
(Captain). 


WOUND-PRINTS.* 


This brave book which tells of healing was written by 
one who was sore wounded of the archers. Undertaking 
the heavy burden of the British Weekly at a time when 
his health was already challenged, he tightened his helmet 
strap and met life with knightly mien. He knew that 
the passing months were taking grievous toll of him, and 
maybe in his heart the daughters of music were now and 
then brought low ; but he knew where grows the heartsease, 
and in the days when the fight was going ill with him, he 
could find the balm that is in Gilead. When his friends 
asked him about his health, he would smilingly fob them 
off with some quip about Brother Ass and the uncouth 
pranks that this mischievous beast would sometimes play 
with him. It was not only the unseen that he could greet 
with a cheer, but he could deal as blithely with the seen, 
even when it held shadows from which a man must shrink. 
So it was that in spite of his bodily disabling, the work 
to which he had set his hand did not suffer. His power 
was as the pent power of the drawn bowspring. But one 
day it was suddenly no more ; for the string had snapped. 

Many who take this book into their hands and turn its 
leaves will feel behind their eyes the masculine ache of 
unshed tears. Every phrase, as one reads it, seems by 
some trick of the memory to utter itself in the spoken 
accents that we knew so well ; and just because the sound 
of the voice is not still it sharpens the longing for the 
touch of the vanished hand. This illusion of speech 
which runs through the book is a token of its style and 
level, for the illusion could hardly be, unless the work 
were devoid of studied artifice and mere modishness. But 
the author indeed is so closely at grips with elemental 
things that he writes with that naive directness which 
begets the true, the naked beauty of English prose. His 
concern is with those truths on which a man may pillow 
his head, the truths that remain when the stark and selective 
experiences have winnowed the non-essentials. 

The ‘‘ tree of healing "’ is of course the Cross, and though 
the griefs and graves of the world have solemnised the 
writer’s vision, he knows that in the beginning the morning 


* “The Tree of Healing.”” By J. M. E. Ross. 6s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


EMENTS 


Essays 


ESSAYS OF TO-DAY AND 
YESTERDAY 


A new series designed to form a link between the casual 
reader and the habitual bookbuyer. Each volume con- 
tains a representative selection from one of the leading 
writers of recent years, including work not hitherto pub- 
lished in book-form, and is attractively produced, pocket 
size, 64 pages. One Shilling net each 


Now Ready Ready Shortly 
PHILIP GUEDALLA ARNOLD BENNETT 
JAMES AGATE DAVID GRAYSON 
BARRY PAIN HILAIRE BELLOC 
B. MACDONALD Cc. E. MONTAGUE 

HASTINGS ALLAN MONKHOUSE 


A. G. GARDINER 
A. C. BENSON 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


ANDREW LANG 
ALICE MEYNELL 


Art 
EVOLUTION IN MODERN ART 


A study of Modern Painting, 1875—1925. By FRANK 
RUTTER, Author of Some Contemporary Artists, etc. 
With 35 half-tone illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net 


Poetry 


A BOUQUET FROM FRANCE 


An Anthology of too Representative French Poems, with 
Renderings in English Verse. By WILFRID THORLEY, 
Author of The Londoner's Chariot, etc. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


General Literature 


THE LIBERATION OF MANKIND 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON, Author of The Story of Man- 
kind, etc. With frontispiece in colour and 7 full-page 
illustrations by the Author. Size 9 x 6inches. 7s, 6d. net 
The story of man’s struggle for freedom of thought. 


: THE BOY THROUGH THE AGES 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART, Author of His- 
torical Songs and Ballads, etc. With 4 plates incolour and 
190 illustrations in the text. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net 
This book, by “‘ D.M.S.” of Punch, gives a vivid picture of the daily life of 
the typical boy from the earliest times to the nineteenth century. 
Fiction 


GLORIOUS APOLLO 


By E. BARRINGTON, Author of The Divine Lady (the 
romance of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 5th Edition), 
etc. Second Large Edition. 7s. 6d. net 


This novel, founded on the life and loves of Lord Byron, is one of the 
great successes of the year. 
“ Ruthless and brilliant.""—Sunday Express 


ESAU 


By VICTOR MACCLURE, Author of Ultimatum, etc. 
7s. 6d. net 


“ This volume of adventures of a romantic modern giant is very refreshing 
reading.”"—Daily Chronicle 


SNAGGLETOOTH 


By SELWYN JEPSON, Author of Rogues and Diamonds, 


etc. 7s. 6d. net 
“‘ Mr. Jepson unfolds his story with rapid skill and good humour. There 
is a sensational climax.”"—Times Literary Supplement 


THE HOUSE WITHOUT A KEY 


By EARL DERR BIGGERS, Author of The Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, etc. 7s. 6d. net 


“A mystery of a most enthralling character in Honolulu.” 
Edinburgh Evening News 


DANGEROUS MEN 


By PAULL STEWARD. 3s. 6d. net 


“‘ Messrs. Harrap are to be congratulated on their courage in producing 
first-rate and quite new adventure stories at less than half the price of an 
ordinary novel.”"—S. P. B. Mais in Daily Graphic 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 


39-41 PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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stars shouted together for joy and that the end will be 
crowned by the song of the redeemed. He can lay hold 
on hope, because for him the stone indeed has been rolled 
from the sepulchre. The cross may still stand in its 
socket, but its clue and correlative is an empty tomb. 
Though he pass through the waters and, sinking the 
plummet, find them deep, they are never so deep but he 
can find ground on which the anchor does not drag. 

Yet no man ever wrote on these matters with less of 
the sentimental. In his prose there is some tuneful 
quality of unpremeditated art; in his apprehending of 
Christ’s life there is the zsthete’s delight in the poetic ; 
but in his theology there is never a trace of the maudlin. 
In his view of life as in his friendships, he shrank from 
the dithyrambic as from the plague. Though never self- 
absorbed, he could (as Dr. Moffatt says) be self-possessed ; 
and however close his friendships, there seemed always 
some inner barbican past which friendship could not 
carry its beleaguerment. So was it with his theology. 
There was in it some quality of the austere, and nothing 
that had not stood the testing ordeal of reality could pass 
the ruthless sentry-go of his theological conscience. These 
studies accordingly have their great value inasmuch as 
they embody a creed that stood foursquare to reality 
and did not crumble. He saw life steadily and saw it 
whole, and did not blink the truth. He had no need, as 
the manner of some is, to put the telescope to a blind eye, 
or to view part of life through the wrong end of the tele- 
scope. He knew that men suffer wounds and that these 
wounds can be healed. It was the scars of healed wounds 
that inspired these pages. 

KENNEDY WILLIAMSON. 


REGENCY LADIES.* 


Having written a biography of that “first gentleman 
of Europe’”’ whose reputation has left something of a 
slur upon the name of “ gentleman’ for more than a 
hundred years, a biography of that worthy’s injured 


* “ Regency Ladies.’’ By Lewis Melville. 21s. (Hutchin- 
son.) 


queen, Caroline of Brunswick, and a volume of sketches 
of ‘‘ Beaux of the Regency,’’ Mr. Lewis Melville has now 
as it were rounded off this particular period with a volume 
presenting the ‘‘ Regency Ladies.’”’” And a very variedly 
interesting volume it is, with about a score of the “‘ leading 
ladies ’’ of the period put before us in a lively anecdotal 
fashion. 

If the term ‘‘ gentleman ’”’ has at times been used of 
men whose characters have scarcely been gentlemanly, it 
is not less evident that the term “ lady,’’ which should 
imply a certain standard of character, is used at times of 
individuals who could scarcely even be termed “‘ lady- 
like.’’ Thus it is that a conveniently elastic title is made 
to comprehend individuals as different as Fanny Burney 
and Harriette Wilson, the Berry sisters and Mary Anne 
Clarke. Variety which is the spice of life is also a very 
useful ingredient in the preparation of a volume such as 
this, and Mr. Melville has skilfully made use of it. Though 
many of his ladies played their parts about the Court 
during the actual period of the Regency, some of them 
are only ‘‘ Regency ladies ’’ in that they flourished during 
that period ; Fanny Burney for instance had long passed 
that curious episode in her career which kept her for five 
years a member of the entourage of Queen Charlotte when 
the Prince of Wales became the Prince Regent, and was 
living abroad during a goodly number of the Regency years. 

Several of the ladies whom Mr. Melville has collected 
were those with whom the Regent himself was for a time 
infatuated, for the man who “ hated only three people in 
the world—his father, his wife and his daughter,’’ appears 
to have possessed a goodly capacity for demonstrating 
affection for the wives of other men. The latest of these, 
Lady Conyngham, lived until 1861, though her biographer 
takes leave of her when she was alternately packing and 
praying at Windsor as “ her fat and fair friend ’’ the king 
lay dying in June, 1830. Much has been written about 
most of the score or so of ladies here presented, and many 
readers will assuredly feel grateful to Mr. Melville for the 
way in which—to use Sydney Smith’s apt phrase—he has 
pemmicanned many volumes into one. Apart from two 
or three of these ‘‘ Regency ladies ’’ few people will wish 

= to know more than is here given 


From ‘ London’s Latin Quarter.’- By Kenneth Hare (John Lane). 


A “Round the Fire” party 
at Stephen Graham’s. 


| concerning them and their doings ; 
though in their various ways they 
|-—— loomed large in scandal 


chronicles of the time, they are far 
more interesting as subjects of 
episodic chapters than as themes 
for full memoirs, and the author of 
this volume has happily realised this 
with the result that he has given us 
a work in which much of the social 
life of the later part of the eighteenth 
century and the early part of the 
nineteenth is presented in an 
eminently readable fashion. 

Opening with a chapter on 
Charlotte, the queen of George III, 
and having three separated chapters 
on Caroline, Consort of the Regent, 
this volume presents something of the 
story of Lady Sarah Lennox, Fanny 
Burney, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mary and 
Agnes Berry, Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell, Lady Anne Hamilton, Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay, Lady Hertford, 
Princess Charlotte, Maria Fagniani, 
Lady Craven (Margravine of Ans- 
pach), Harriette Wilson, the Duchess 
of York, Mary Anne Clarke, Mrs. 
Jordan, Lady Conyngham and Lady 
Holland. 

This it will be seen is a fairly 
f=} varied selection from the ladies who 
were famous or notorious figures 
during the period that lay between 
the pre-Regency years of George 
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Prince of Wales and the post-Regency years of George IV, 
and it is worthy of note that the ones of whom we would 
willingly read more than is possible in single chapters of 
so comprehensive a work are those of whom scandal has 
nothing to say. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


THE SEAMY SIDE.* 


The liar can be, and often is, a public entertainer. With 
the whole realm of imagination to draw upon he holds an 
invincible advantage over those who restrict themselves 
to the prose of common or garden fact. The geographical 
inexactitudes of de Rougemont and Dr. Cook delighted a 
whole wor!d, and in the case of Cook, the actual achieve- 
ment of Commander Peary was reduced by comparison to 
a bald and uninteresting narrative. 

Liars may be so pleasant, so engaging, so even necessary 
to colour the drab facts of existence that were I clever 
enough to write Mr. Sergeant’s book, I would have given 
it the title of ‘‘ Perjurers and Fakers,’’ for such villains as 
Titus Oates and Dangerfield were something more than 
liars. 

Mr. Sergeant possesses the rare gift of picking his subject 
out of the cold, unimpassioned past, and revitalising it 
into something warm, living, and present. There is 
behind this book an immense patience ; it is the result of 
scholarly and laborious research, but the result is bright 
and even sparkling, and toned and touched with a quiet 
and sage humour. 

The figure of Titus Oates, as he merges from these pages, 
is almost insufferable in its perfidy. His monstrous success, 
the martyrdom of his innumerable victims, and his punish- 
ment, the infliction of those terrible three thousand stripes, 
and his recovery from them, to live to fifty-six, is a story of 
nightmare quality which does not seem to belong to this 
life at all. 

Duke Dangerfield was a perjurer in another class. His 
viciousness certainly did possess melodramatic qualities. 
He might be described as a stage villain, materialised and 
enormously magnified into actuality. He does, however, 
descend to the reptile vileness of Titus Oates in his betrayal 
of Mrs. Cellier. 

Coming to what Mr. Sergeant calls his ‘‘ harmless 
snakes ’’’ we are engaged by the youthful William Henry 
Ireland, taking in half the pundits of England with his 
Shakespearean forgeries. It is amazing that any Shake- 
spearean scholar could have accepted the childish effort 
called ‘‘ Vortigern’’ as one of the works of Shakespeare. 
It is highly probable that Ireland, for whom one must feel 
a certain compassion, was led into these forgeries by the 
inspired example of Thomas Chatterton. It was a good 
thing for literary and dramatic sanity that Kemble should 
have seen through the stupid farce when it was played at 
Covent Garden, and damned it on the line, 


“And when this solemn nonsense is ended,” 


speaking the lines pointedly to the audience and repeating 
them, whereat ‘‘ the most discordant howl echoed from 
the pit that ever assailed the organs of hearing.”’ 

The detection of Chatterton was far more difficult than 
that of Ireland, for Ireland came later, and he was ex- 
perimenting with Shakespeare, not a “ created ’’ poet like 
Rowley. Still, Chatterton’s ‘“‘ Rowley’’ poem, “ Aella,”’ 
would offer no difficulties to the ordinary student in these 
days, who knows his Chaucer. The one line, ‘ See the 
nightmares as they go,’’ proclaims Chatterton as a fraud. 
Old English is ‘‘ nightmar,”’ the ‘‘e”’ is a comparatively 
modern corruption. 

The general reader, as well as students of history and 
literature will find the book enormously interesting. It is 
supplemented by a carefully compiled index. 


Curis MASSIE. 


* ‘Liars and Fakers.” By Philip W. Sergeant. 18s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


REJECTED MSS. 


T is said that W. L. George once papered a room with 
rejection slips. Indeed, no would-be writer has 
not at some time or other felt despondency at the return 
of a short story or article. Rejected MSS. are, in fact, 
the common experience of practically all writers. Un- 
fortunately many ambitious people are discouraged by 
the monotonous arrival of these slips with their bleak 
and polite formality, and give up in despair all attempts 
to get their work into print. 


The Handicap of the Amateur 


Faults of style or technique in amateur MSS. are 
naturally uncommented on—for editors are busy men, 
and have neither time nor opportunity to train would-be 
writers in the technicalities of the business. 


The rejection slip is still with us, but it is now possible 
for any aspiring writer to obtain expert professional 
advice on his or her work and detailed criticism and 
revision of MSS. It is surprising how many rejected 
articles or short stories can be brought up to publication 
standard. 


Every day new papers and magazines are making 
their appearance, and the demand for readable fiction 
far exceeds the supply. So great is the scarcity of new 
talent that editors are obliged to purchase the English 
rights of American short stories. 


A Practical Service 


But a remarkable advance in the art of literary teach- 
ing has been achieved by the institution of the A.B.C. 
Writer’s Course. It is run on entirely practical lines 
and concentrates on getting students’ work into print. 


Our students know from practical experience what 
results can be achieved by correct training and expert 
advice, and our daily-increasing file of letters of 
appreciation is open to inspection. A further guarantee 
of efficiency is provided by the names of famous 
authors who have helped to write the Course, 
including Gilbert Frankau, Stacy Aumonier, 
Elinor Mordaunt, “Sapper,” and H. de Vere 
Stacpoole. Could you elect to be taught by higher 
authorities than these? Is it not obvious to you that 
the association of their names with the Course guarantees 
the efficiency of the tuition provided ? 


The Course is open to any reader whose work indicates 
sufficient promise to justify our accepting them as 
students. It is conducted entirely by correspondence, 
which permits of spare-time study. Interviews, how- 
ever, are readily granted. Individual tuition is given 
to every student. All work is corrected and criticised 
by practical journalists with editorial experience. 

Arrangements can be made for sections of the Course 


(e.g. article writing and short-story writing) to be taken 
separately if desired. 


MSS. Criticised Free 


We are prepared to criticise one MS. up to 5,000 words 
—article or short story—free of charge. All MSS. will 
be returned with a candid constructive criticism. We 
shall tell you honestly what we think there is in your 
work. MSS. should be addressed to the Principal, 
Dep. J 307, A.B.C. Writer’s Course, marked, ‘ Special 
Criticism.” 


You are also invited to apply for a free copy of ‘* Wordcraft.” 
This is a little book vou will want to keep. In addition to full 
details of the A.B.C. Writer’s Course, synopsis of lessons, method 
of instruction, tees, etc.. it contains interesting and valuable 
information about manv modern authors of note. Write to-day 
—do not send a specimen of work unless you wish to—and you will 
receive a copy of “ Wor‘crift” by return It is well worth having. 
Write to the Secretary. A.,B.C. WRITER’S COURSE (Dept. J 307), 
Hutchinson House, Friar Street, Carter Lane, E.C.4. 
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A MODERN MINSTREL.* 


In a village hall I recently heard a poet read ‘‘ The 
Ancient Mariner’’ to an audience of some fifty men, 
labourers all, gathered for an evening’s recreation after 
a day’s hard work in the fields. One or two of them (I 
will not deny it) slept ; but for a full half-hour, the interest 
of the rest was held in an almost dramatic silence. Very 
likely not more than half a dozen of the men there had 
ever heard anyone reading poetry; and certainly little 
of the detail of the poem could have been understood ; 
but the music and the rhythm and the clear-shining tale 
were enough to catch and hold their attention. In spirit 
they were one with those single-minded men of the Middle 
Ages to whom the minstrel chanted his ballads after the 
evening’s meal. 

For the appeal of balladry has never lessened. At 
heart we are all still children and love a tale. Even the 
most sophisticated cannot resist the appeal of a story ; 
much as they may frown and stand apart from the gos- 
sipping crowd, the words ‘‘ Once . . . once upon a time ”’ 
are still a secret enchantment to their ears. And that 
evening in the village hall proved to me that, divorced 
as poetry has become from the folk-mind, it is not yet 
impossible to bring back some semblance of the old rela- 
tionship. For if ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner’’ can so hold 
the interest of farm-hands, what could not some of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century ballads do? The difficulty 
is of course that, near as those ballads are to the modern 
folk-emotion (which never essentially changes), they are 
far removed in mode of speech. 

No, the only way substantially to bring back poetry 
to something like its old time healthy relationship with the 
folk-mind (from which it sprang) is through a modern 
balladry. And ‘‘ modern balladry’’ is an anachronism. 
‘The Ancient Mariner ’”’ was the last ballad to be written 
with even a faint ting of authenticity init. And Coleridge’s 
ballad was a divine accident. By drugging his mind he 
stilled it into an almost dreamlike simplicity ; he threw 
himself back centuries and became an_ unsophisticated, 
inspired minstrel; he fetched his emotions from purified 
sources and wrote utterly free ‘‘ from taint of personality.”’ 

Just how far we are removed from that old time single- 
mindedness is made clear by a perusal of the poetry of 
Mr. Wilfrid Gibson. Now, since of all our modern poets 
perhaps Mr. Gibson is the least sophisticated, this may seem 
a paradoxical statement for me to make. It is neverthe- 
less true. I suppose that if he had been born some four 
centuries ago, he would have been a people’s poet; he 
would have been the (to us) anonymous author of another 
Sir Patrick Spens,”’ another ‘‘ Clerk Saunders ”’ ; he would 
have earned his living, that is to say, as a minstrel. As it 
is, he is rather like a ballad-maker born out of time. He 
sings of the same stark emotions as those fifteenth century 
ballads sing, yet he is somehow far removed from the folk- 
simplicity that is their secret. If for instance the poet 
of whom I wrote, instead of reading ‘‘ The Ancient 
Mariner ’”’ to those village labourers, had read a dozen of 
the poems out of “‘I Heard a Sailor,’’ at the end there 
would hardly have been an open eye in all the audience. 

Yet Mr. Gibson has plenty of music; his rhythms are 
strong; and the drama his poems hint at has its roots in 
the most primitive folk-emotions. With it all he is, 
however, still a child of his sophisticated age. For no man 
can recapture the past. 

Let us take Mr. Gibson’s poetry for what it is then— 
some of the most vigorous, dramatic, ‘“‘ earthy ’’ poetry 
of our time. He touches nothing but he turns it to drama ; 
even his slenderest lyrics catch the breath with their 
dramatic import. Now it is a huddled skeleton turned 
up on Dead Man’s Brow that moves him to sing; now it 
is an old crazy woman, her grown son dead at Loos, 
nursing a clout-dolly in her arms and moaning : 


““My bairn, my hinny bairn ! 
Death shall not have my wee bit bairn ”’ ; 


* “T Heard a Sailor.”” By Wilfrid Gibson. 4s. 6d. 


(Mac- 
millan.) 


and now it is ‘‘some black Spaniard’s restless spirit ’’ 
raised by the ploughshare to drive the peaceful farmer fey : 
“‘ Rousing the fighting fever in his blood 
Whose sires had all been shepherds since the Flood.” 

Whatever the tale may be, it is given us with an almost 
total absence of any philosophical or moral implication. 
He just gives us the tale, or hints at it, leaving the rest 
to our imagination; and in these untrusting days we 
cannot be thankful enough. Occasionally a_ slightly 
cynical note sounds in his verse, but it never dominates— 
except perhaps in the brief lyric called ‘“‘ Sabbath.’’ And 
occasionally there is thrust on one the fear lest Mr. Gibson 
be exploiting an emotion, sacrificing his lyric spontaneity 
to a machine-made dramatic device, producing the thing 
as it were to order. 

But such detractions are rare. Pure emotion runs 
through these hundred-and-thirty pages like a wind- 
blown sunlight, where the shadows are the blacker for the 
intensity of that light. After the arid intellectualities of 
so much modern poetry, his verses are like airs from 
mountain and sea. The blood of the old Border minstrels 
seems still to run in his veins. Scott steeped himself in 
balladry and distilled some of its essence again in poems 
like ‘‘ The Rover” and ‘‘ Proud Masie’’: but one feels 
that Mr. Gibson has never known the need to get his 
method at second-hand—it is as natural for him to sing 
the ballad-strain as it is for other modern poets to avoid it. 
That is why his longer and more dramatic poems are to be 
preferred to his short dramatic lyrics. It is only necessary 
to instance his group of child-poems to see how often a 
simple sentiment (such as the lyric demands) may tend 
in his hands to sentimentality. Yet it is from these 
latter, shorter poems that I must quote, since space forbids 
anything longer; and if my choice falls on a little poem 
that may already be familiar to BookKMAN readers 
(since it was the winner of a lyric competition in these 
pages) that is because I still think it is one of the best of 
them : 

“A wild bird filled the morning air 
With dewy-hearted song: 


I took it in a golden snare 
With meshes close and strong. 


‘‘ But where is now the song I heard ? 
For all my cunning art, 
I who would house a singing-bird 
Have caged a broken heart.”’ 
The simple emotion is as old as poetry itself; but 
Mr. Gibson has contrived to new-mint it once again. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


PIONEERS OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 


M. Roustan’s ‘“‘ Pioneers of the French Revolution ”’ is 
a masterly exposition of his thesis that the eighteenth 
century philosophes, led by Voltaire, were the true 
creators of the French Revolution. He brings forward 
an extraordinary mass of material in order to prove his 
argument and marshals his facts with unassailable precision 
and brilliant lucidity. In describing the relations between 
the philosophes and Royalty, and the favourites of 
Royalty, the author depicts with wonderful insight the 
state of France under the aristocratic régime at the height 
of its power. He traces the decline of the provincial 
nobility and explains how the philosophes, by their 
hostile attitude towards a system by which nobles, divorced 
from their seignorial duties yet retained their seignorial 
rights, prepared the way for the emancipation of the 
rural classes. 

The chapter dealing with the salons describes the all- 
powerful influence of the great ladies of the period in 
literature, philosophy and politics, and their patronage 
of men of real talent like Duclos, Marmontel and even 
Voltaire himself. The opinions of the bourgeoisie, as 


By M. Roustan. 
(Ernest Benn.) 


* “ Pioneers of the French Revolution.” 
Translated by Frederick Whyte. 


12s. 6d. 
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GEOFFREY BLES'S 


SPRING LIST 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


LTD. 


By H. B. C. POLLARD. Crown 4to. (2 2s. net 
The author (a recognised authority on the subject, and an adviser to the 
War Office) has provided in this book an encyclopedic guide to the 
history of firearms ancient and modern. 

New light is thrown on many perplexing points in the evolution of early 
firearms. The automatic principle, long thought to be essentially a 
late nineteenth century invention, is traced back to the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century, and the influence of European and American 
invention on design is critically examined. 

The illustrations cover an exceptionally wide field and include fine 
reproductions of rare and beautiful weapons. 

(lllustrated prospectus on application.) 


ISLES OF GREECE 
By ANTHONY DELL. Crown 4to. 30s. net. 


A beautifully illustrated book describing the picturesque islands of the 
Greek Archipelago and their equally picturesque inhabitants. The 
illustrations are reproduced from photographs of real artistic charm. 
(Illustrated prospectus on application.) 


JAMES JOYCE 


By HERBERT S. GORMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘The first book to appear on the author of “ Ulysses ’’—a work which, 
very properly prohibited, is very studiously read. Up tonow very little 
has been known about James Joyce, and Mr. Gorman’s book gives 
an insight into the aims and methods of a writer who is recognised as one 
of the great literary forces of these days. 


MOTOR CRUISING IN FRANCE 
By LESLIE RICHARDSON. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


This book relates the Odyssey of a small motor boat along the coast of 
Brittany, and through France (by Vauban’s famous Canal des deux Mers) 
to the Mediterranean. The excellent illustrations give an additional 
interest to a book which will appeal to all who are fond of sailing, travel 
and picturesque surroundings. 


GEOFFREY BLES 
22 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, S.W.1 


BURNS 


FROM A NEW 
POINT OF VIEW 


BY 
Sir James Crichton- Browne 
3/6 net 


“An entirely new light on the poet’s life and character 
. . . this profoundly interesting and important study.”’ 
—-Daily Telegraph 
“Sir James Crichton-Browne’s book is as excellent on 
the literary as on the scientific side.’’— Scotsman 


‘‘One of the most illuminating contributions that have 

yet been made to our knowledge of the poet.”’ 
—Evening Dispatch, Edinburgh 

“* All Scotsmen and all lovers of Burns owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Sir James Crichton-Browne.’’—WILLIAM 
Brown, Esq., M.P., late High Commissioner to the Church 
of Scotland. 

“This is a book which should be carefully read by all 
Burnsites, and by all who are not. Apart from its clear 
reasoning, it is a piece of fine writing.’’"—Glasgow Citizen 

“The book will have an enduring value.” 

—Dumfries and Galloway Courier and Herald 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON LTD. 
PUBLISHERS LONDON 


THE WAR-GOD WALKS AGAIN 
By F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. _ 3s. 6d. net 
With 3 colour Jacket 


Captain Britten Austin’s convincing style, his great 
powers of description, his mastery of detail and his 
realistic touch, have that magic quality which excites 
our interest and holds us absorbed ; his art is such that 
the spell cast is not permitted to conceal or even to blur 
the outline of the deadly serious message contained in 
his words. On the contrary, beyond serving to provide 
the pleasing thrill of excitement which a good yarn 
always gives, his writing excites speculation and deep 
thought for the future. 


A BOOK OF SCENTS AND 
DISHES 


Collected by DOROTHY ALLHUSEN. 


With illustrations 
by ELIZABETH 
MURRAY. 


7s. 6d. net 


With 4 colour 
Jacket. 


Mrs. Allhusen has brought 
together recipes from 
sources which are unavail- 
able to the public at large. 
Neither in contents or 
format is this an ordinary 
cookery book. The very 
best is here for those 
who appreciate it and 
nothing but the best. 


A BOOK or 


FICTION 


THE BROKEN TRIDENT 
By E. F. SPANNER 7s. 6d. net 
With 3 colour Jacket 


EDGEMARTON 


By EDWARD 
BUCKNELL. 

7s. 6d. net 
With3 colour Jacket 


Once more—as in his much- 
praised “ Linden Lea 
Mr. Bucknell has captured 
the very essence of English 
Country Life ard many 


readers will again be grate- 
ful to him. 


DEW ON THE LEAF 
By MARY LEINSTER 7s. 6d. net 
With 3 colour Jacket 


PASSION AND GLORY 
By WILLIAM CUMMINGS 7s. 6d. net 
With 3 colour Jacket 


14, HENRIETTA STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
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represented in the Memoirs of the lawyer Barbier, “ an 
honest man who loves his own comfort,’’ form an interesting 
commentary on the internal state of pre-Revolutionary 
France. But itis in the description of the relations between 
the philosophes and the people that we find the clearest 
indication of coming events. In Paris such strong feelings 
were excited among the populace over the question of 
bread that blood was spilt and the Government was 
obliged to execute three of the men most guilty or most 
ill-fated. This severity did not tranquillise minds, because 
it did not put an end to the want and poverty, and hunger 
rules more absolutely than do kings. 

Voltaire was unduly optimistic when he thought that 
the people could be raised from their ignorance and misery 
without the shedding of blood, but the author insists that 
since philosophy has ‘“‘ shown the malady and indicated 
the cure ’’ it cannot be blamed if the treatment was applied 
too early or mistakenly, and he continues to acclaim in the 
philosophes the ‘‘ godfathers of the world of to-day.”’ 

The translation from the French by Frederick Whyte is 
admirable ; so freely anglicised that it is difficult to realise 
that one is not reading from the original. 

E.B. 


JAMES JOYCE.* 


In the nineties there were certain writers who broke 
away from the reticences commonly practised by novelists, 
poets and artists of the period and made an art of giving 
us raw facts of human experience, as if these were the 
chief concern of the artist as well as of the inartistic. 


Mr. James Joyce (1921). 


From “James Joyce” (Geoffrey Bles). 
By courtesy of Mr. John Quinn. 
Their unorthodoxy roused much disapproval, and conse- 
quently brought supporters to their banners, and they 
marched through the literary world of their day creating 
considerable noise; but Time has adjusted matters and 
they have now fallen into quietness and something of 
obscurity. Latterly, in his determination to place no 
limits to the realism of his stories, Mr. James Joyce has 
quite outdone those men of the nineties, and the same old 
conflict is raging around him, and his opponents and his 


* “James Joyce: His First Forty Years.”” By Herbert S. 
Gorman. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


followers show the same tendencies to underrate and to 
overrate his achievements. In this interesting study of 
his work, for instance, Mr. Gorman lays it down that 
““* Ulysses’ is the revelation of all life in a single day,’’ 
when the plain truth is that no man has ever known all 
life, and probably never will. Beyond a little rough 
language, there is nothing to which anyone could object 
in the passages Mr. Gorman quotes, but his admiration 
of them is excessive ; they are good in their kind, but not 
more vivid, nor truer, nor done with more literary skill 
than are passages one could quote from various writers 
who have pictured similar scenes. Mr. Joyce has un- 
deniable ability, but it is not his fine art that has rendered 
him notorious ; and if, apart from his unqualified realism, 
he has introduced a new method of writing fiction, or 
developed a method with which earlier authors only experi- 
mented occasionally, even this fact can be valued too 
highly, for it is a method that has the disadvantage of a 
conjuring trick in that if it were generally adopted, or 
used too often by its begetter, it would lose its effectiveness, 
reduce the novel to a tedious monotony of form and so 
be the death of it. One should put aside the adventitious 
causes of his fame and get Mr. Joyce’s accomplishment 
reasonably focused, and, in spite of some _ incidental 
raptures, Mr. Gorman’s critical study helps you to do this. 


DRAMATIS PERSON~.* 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Symons was persuaded to 
allow this American collection of his miscellaneous writings 
to be reprinted over here. At least it should not have 
been reprinted as it stood. The misprints which the 
author deplores ‘in a brief prefatory note and corrects in 
a sheet of errata are mostly trivial: what is not trivial 
is the lack of arrangement, the lack of co-ordination in 
some of the papers, and the too obvious temporal applica- 
tion of others. Mr. Symons has never been guilty himself 
of blandly reprinting his journalistic articles as though 
they were critical literature ; he has often and successfully 
made them a basis for critical essays of great value ; 
and he has at times contributed to the press reviews 
which were critical essays, and needed no alteration on 
their reappearance as essays in a book. 

Some of the journalistic papers in this book still have 
a ‘‘news”’ value. In that called ‘“‘ The Decadent Move- 
ment in Literature ’’; in another, apparently made up of 
scraps contributed as a letter on books and another to 
some foreign paper, called “‘ Confessions and Comments,”’ 
we have amusing pictures and shrewd comments on men 
who are barely names to many of the younger authors of 
to-day. In the former article the literary criticism is 
out of date, because it frequently leaves out a man’s most 
important work: for instance the passage on Huysmans 
was evidently written before he had become a Catholic 
or published “‘ En Route.’’ So what one can read it for 
is for such a story as this of Jean Moréas who 
“has brought nothing into literature but an example of 
deliberate singularity for singularity’s sake. I seem to find the 
measure of the man in a remark I once heard him make in a café, 
where we were discussing the technique of metre: ‘ You, 
Verlaine !’ he cried, leaning across the table, ‘ have only written 
lines of sixteen syllables; J have written lines of twenty 
syllables!’ And turning to me, he asked anxiously if Swin- 
burne had ever done that—had written a line of twenty 
syllables.” 

There is more of criticism in ‘‘ Confessions and Com- 
ments ’’: but it is not Mr. Symons at his best, and the 
essay badly needs revising and reshaping. As it appears 
we got on two successive pages the not very illuminating 
statement: ‘‘ George Moore has been described, with 
impressive inaccuracy, as the English Zola”: a little 
later on in the same paper we read: “I find that William 
Watson published only one tiny volume of verse ’’—a 
surprising sentence detached from its original context of 
time and circumstance. 


* “Dramatis Persone.” By Arthur Symons. 8s. 6d. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 
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Of the major essays in the book the best are those on 
Francis Thompson, on Joseph Conrad, on Sir William 
Watson, and on Sir Richard Burton. The last is mainly 
biographical, and has some interesting references to the 
friendship between Burton and Swinburne. The essay 
on Thompson is less enthusiastic, more conscious of Thomp- 
son’s faults than many essays on this lovely poet have 
been; but I do not think that it is nearer to posterity’s 
view than some more enthusiastic tributes. I think Mr. 
Symons overstresses Thompson’s extravagances, under- 
estimates those lucid, simple lyrics of which he was such a 
master, when he subdued his wonderful vocabulary and 
amazing flow ofimagery. The essay suffers too from taking 
no account of Thompson’s later work in ‘‘ New Poems ”’ and 
in the collected edition. With Patmore Mr. Symons is 
moreathome. His own emotional temperament finds solace 
and satisfaction in Patmore’s intellectual mysticism : 

“‘ The art of Coventry Patmore, in ‘ The Angel in the House,’ 
is an art founded on this scientific conception of woman. But 
the poet, who began by thinking of woman as being at her best 
a perfect lady, ended by seeing her seated a little higher than 
the angels, at the right hand of the Madonna, of whom indeed 
she is scarcely a lower symbol. She who was a bright and 
cherished toy in ‘The Angel in the House’ becomes in ‘ The 
Unknown Eros’ pure spirit, the passionate sister of pure ideas.” 


This is good criticism. It is true it contains one curious 
mistake—an implication that the Madonna is not a woman 
but some kind of goddess, an odd mistake for one of Mr. 
Symons’s reading to make. In the essay on Sir William 
Watson’s work Mr. Symons has managed to do justice— 
and generous justice—to a contemporary with whose whole 
outlook on life and method of poetry he has little natural 
sympathy. His great talents for sound criticism on 
work unsympathetic to his feelings were illustrated time 
and again in that masterpiece of criticism, ‘‘ 1 he Romantic 
Movement in English Poetry.’’ He is able to be thus fair 
because his appreciation of poetry has always been, ulti- 
mately, imaginative and intellectual, not emotional: he 
never confuses the content and the quality of a poem, 
or indeed of any other work of art, except perhaps occa- 
sionally when he writes of painting. 

There is enough good stuff in the book to make any 
admirer of Mr. Symons wish it had been better put together. 
Bibliographically it is an atrocious volume: there are no 
dates at all given, and no hint as to whence the essays have 
been collected. 


R. RoBErRTs. 


FOUR POETS.* 


To discuss four poets, one of them important, one of 
them very interesting, neither of the others without merit, 
in the space of a column is a task which every editor is 
liable to set and no reviewer can competently fulfil. Mr. 
Wolfe’s book is a sort of metaphysical sequence, the 
individual pieces lyrical but the framework in which they 
are set dramatic, the characters of the play being Pierrot 
and Pierrette, who are 


“you, or I, or anyone, 
Who has been once, and is not now, a lover”’; 


Pantaloon, who is the unconquerable spirit of humanity, 
‘“man’s immortal laughter’’; the Constable, or Time; 
Harlequin, or Death. It is the old comedy, played to a 
new and seductive tune, its allegory a little elusive but 
dawning clearer as one reads and rereads. 

For to read ‘‘ Humoresque ’’ is to reread it. Taken as 
a whole it has the interest of an unhackneyed interpreta- 
tion of life. Taken in detail it charms by its felicities of 
style and fancy. There is wit and irony in it, a subtlety 
which can manifest itself as simplicity, much absolute 
beauty. Many of the pieces can stand alone, and doubtless 

* “Humoresque.”” By Humbert Wolfe. 6s. (Ernest Benn.) 
—‘ Poems.” By Edna Clarke Hall. 6s. (Ernest Benn.)— 
“* Sonnets and Verses.’’ By Enid Clay. 15s. (Golden Cockerel 


Press.)—‘‘ The Bridle-Way.’’ By George Montagu, Earl of 
Sandwich. 7s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Spring Announcements 


The Impostor’s Library 
Edited by N. M. Penzer 


PSALMANAZAAR’S 
DESCRIPTION OF FORMOSA 
Royal 8vo. Half-bound Vellum and Buck- 
ram sides. Limited to 750 copies. 25s. net 
THE LIFE OF JOHN DANIEL 
Royal 8vo. Bound in style of “ Psalman- 
azaar’s Description of Formosa.” Limited 
to 750 copies. 25s. net 


Sea Plays 


Edited by COLIN CAMPBELL CLEMENTS. Cr. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
Troubadours 

By OLGA KATZIN. Cr. 8vo. An interesting 

volume of poems. 5s. net 


A Searchlight on Engiish Cricket 
By A COUNTY CRICKETER. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
In this book, the author, who has a long 
practical experience, takes a fearless and im- 
partial view of the game of first-class cricket. 


A Lawn Tennis Guide 


By GORDON Lowe. Crown 8vo. With 16 
Illustrations 5S. net 


Armour Wherein He Trusted 
By MARY WEBB (Mrs. H. B. L. Webb). A 
story of the Welsh Marches in the Eleventh 
Century. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Barren Lands 


By NoRA KENT (Author of “ The Vintage”’). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


The Mulberry Bush 


By HOLLOWAY HORN (Author of “On the 
Verandah,” etc.). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


The Island of Romance 
By DAVID WHITELAW (Author of “The 
Little Hour of Peter Wells,” etc.). Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Modern Sapphira 
By KATE HORN (Author of “‘ The Fig Leaf,” 


* Beauty and the Pig,” etc.). Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net 


Land of Day Dreams 


By GERALD VILLIERS-STUART. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net 

A book of stories attempting to explain the 

inexplicable—that is the Irish character. 


Dr. Syn 
By RUSSELL THORNDIKE. Popular edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net 
The Fourth Book of Artemas 
F’cap 8vo. Cloth. 2s. net 
HOLDEN’S 


ONE HUNDRED POUNDS PRIZE NOVEL 
COMPETITION. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


ROBERT HOLDEN & CO., LTD. 
31 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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will so stand in the anthologies. ‘‘ The Chelsea Statuette,”’ 
for instance : 
“Is it the sunlight, whose pale radiance rings 
us two, and are we Pierrot and Pierrette ? 
Or is it some cold spotlight, from the wings, 
that glitters in a Chelsea statuette ? 
And do they move by passion, or by strings 
some puppet-master exquisitely set 
to which one dances, and the other sings— 
puppets in all but power to forget ? 
Ani are these tears, or artificial dew 
falling upon a stage, and is that sound 
the counterfeit, or ecstasy, of pain, 
and can this be an end of me and you, 
or are these figures, that their fate has found, 
only a broken group in porcelain ?”’ 


Mr. Wolfe is a virtuoso who never ceases to be a poet. 
His technical competence is remarkable. In that respect 
Miss Edna Clarke Hall is no match for him. She trusts 
too easily to the fine careless rapture ; accepts too readily 
the phrase that comes and does not always stop to clarify 
either her thought or her diction. Yet she too is a poet, 
“ of imagination all compact.” She is an analyst of passion 
in all its phases, fulfilled and thwarted, nascent or dead. 
There is much present rapture in her verse, but even 
more perhaps of brooding memory. She would lose herself 
wholly, but is often the victim of her own clezar sight : 

“Times are, my dear, 
When life is focused just a shade_ too fine, 
Too clear, 
One sees too many things appear, 
Too vividly revealed, 
The every field 
Of thought, and heart’s experience long concealed, 
The secret source, in mountain fastness hid 
Of love, each place 
Too sharply shown ; 
Thus ’tis with me, through changing of one face 
That I have known.” 


And yet: 


‘‘The breath of love is sweeter far 
Than any sweet in life beside ; 
Upon my bosom, like a star, 

I wear its pride. 


“Then close thine eyes, thy discontent 
Is but the sweet of loving’s moan ; 
O soul of mine, the gods have meant 
To love alone.” 

Miss Clarke Hall gives frank expression to moods of 
which the modern Muse is apt to hide its fear under a 
mask of cynicism or fantasy. 

Neither Miss Enid Clay nor Lord Sandwich rises much 
above a pleasant amateurism. Neither of them is very 
certain in technique; both are given to rather obvious 
moralising, and both find their happiest inspiration in 
nature. Lord Sandwich’s verse shows distinct traces of 
the influence of Rupert Brooke, to whom he dedicates 
a sonnet of admiration. Miss Clay’s book, which is hand- 
somely issued in a limited edition, contains some striking 
woodcuts by Mr. Eric Gill. : 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


MR. BENNETT'S HUMILITY.* 


No one would accuse Mr. Arnold Bennett of modesty ; 
and, if he did, Mr. Bennett would himself be the first to 
repudiate such an idea. Modesty, in the Uriah Heep 
sense of the word, is no part of his creed. In this Third 
Series of his ‘‘ Things That Have Interested Me,”’ in which 
he discusses the drama, journalism, games, holidays, liter- 
ature and life in general, he not merely speaks as one who 
appreciates his own worth, but is constantly exhorting 
his readers to know theirs. ‘‘ Do not cheapen your attract- 
iveness,’’ he says in a delightful paper on friendship. 
“Do not give it away. Seta price onit.’’ As an illustra- 
tion of how he sets a price on himself, Mr. Bennett, with 
disarming candour,tells us that during the war he discovered 
that some of our most eminent writers were offering 


*“ Things That Have Interested Me: Third Series.’”’ By 
Arnold Bennett. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


propagandist articles for free publication in the United 
States, and were having them declined by the American 
editors : 

“‘T thought that this difficulty might be overcome. I wrote 
an article stating the British case, and said: ‘ The price of this 
stuff is £300.’ It was at once bought and printed. I wrote 
more and lengthier stuff, about our armies, and said: ‘ The 
price of this stuff is £1,800.’ It was at once bought and printed. 
The editors were pleased. The British Government was pleased. 
And so was I. A great moment for the last-named !”’ 


But if Mr. Bennett has no shred of modesty, he has that 
rarer, and far more important, quality—humility. He 
has a full sense of his own value; but—and here are the 
tests of true humility—he has an equal sense of the worth 
of other people and an honest recognition of his own limita- 
tions. When he is writing about what he actually knows, 
and knows that he knows, he is confidence personified. 
But when he is faced by the greater mysteries of life and 
death, his attitude is one of silent, reverent agnosticism. 
His book ends with an essay on ‘‘My Religious Experience,”’ 
which seems to be an expansion of his contribution to 
the recent Daily Express symposium. When the article 
originally appeared, many of its critics condemned it for 
its cocksureness and _ self-sufficiency. Self-sufficient to 
an uncommon degree Mr. Bennett may be; but cock- 
sure on this question of religion he certainly is not. His 
whole essay is a patently sincere acknowledgment of the 
fact that here is a problem beyond his own powers to 
comprehend : 

“‘T have never been able to overcome this incapacity of mine. 
It has long since ceased to worry me. ... I marvel at the 
minds of unquestionably great men who have come to definite 
decisions as to what God is, what He thinks, how He acts. The 
daring of the doctrine of the Trinity staggers me. The subtlety 
of the altercations connected with, for example, the Athanasian 
and the Nicene creeds makes me dizzy. But I can feel no 
practical interest in these exercises of finite reason upon the 


infinite. -I am, quite honestly and without any false modesty, 
too humble for them.” 


Mr. Bennett is not of the stuff of which prophets and 
seers are made. His mind is essentially a “‘ finite ’’ one. 
But its complete sincerity, combined with a zest for the 
adventure of living which does not seem to lessen with the 
years, gives it an irresistible charm. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


DELIGHTFUL GOSSIP.* 


There are probably but few readers to-day possessed 
of the dual necessity of time and inclination to read the 
six volumes in which the autobiography and correspondence 
of Mary Delany were presented to the world some sixty 
and odd years ago; there are—who can doubt it ?—a 
vastly great number to whom the very name of Mary 
Delany is unknown, a fact for which they are scarcely 
to be blamed but for which they may perhaps be somewhat 
pitied. The woman who was Mary Granville from her 
birth in 1700, Mary Pendarves from 1718 to 1743 and 
Mary Delany thenceforward until her death in 1788, is not 
unhappily described as ‘‘a great lady of genius in the 
art of living.’”’ Born in the year in which Dryden died, 
she died in the year in which Byron was born; brought 
up with the idea of getting a place in Queen Anne’s house- 
hold, she lived to be given a house and pension by 
George III, quarter of a century after that king had 
ascended the throne, thus linking as it were periods of 
extraordinary difference in all directions. 

Mere length of life which marks such linking would 
however have little significance if it were not that Mrs. 
Delany, ‘‘ sprung from a younger and impecunious branch 
of an exceptionally noble ‘ old family,’’’ was so circum- 
stanced as to move in the most prominent social circles 
and was gifted with the pen of a delightful gossip and 
the energy of an indefatigable correspondent, the result of 
which is that her letters are among the more engaging of 


* “Mrs. Delany at Court and Among the Wits: Being the 
Record of a Great Lady of Genius in the Art of Living.’’ With 
an Introdr.ction by R. Brimley Johnson. 16s. (Stanley Paul.) 
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those historical materials of an epistolary kind in which 
the eighteenth century is peculiarly rich. As Mr. Brimley 
Johnson well puts it : 

‘Mrs. Delany’s perfect poise is historic. For well over half 
a century she moved, with a serene propriety that was never 
stiff or cold, among the Best People: graceful and gracious ; 
proud without a touch of hauteur; sure of herself by instinct, 
but never arrogant or dictatorial: a Personality, whose friend- 
ship was counted an honour and proved to be an education. 

“It was the strong will, steady intellect and high principles, 
unruffled over long years through troubled waters, that have 
almost concealed the emotional drama of her life. Had not 
the woman beneath her infallible correctitude felt deeply, 
suffered much, and met fate with a brave serenity, her ‘style’ 
would have had no power, attained no immortality.”’ 

That the ‘‘ lady of genius”’ had her troubled times is 
sufficiently shown by the story which she herself wrote of 
her early life in a series of letters to her life-long friend and 
patroness, the Duchess of Portland. Mary Granville was 
indeed only in her eighteenth year when she was forced 
by her family into mariiage with a wealthy old tippler of 
seventy who carried her off to ‘‘a dark, disagreeable, 
desolated castle, in which her head could not reach to 
the bottom of the windows.’’ Her “ infallible correcti- 
tude ”’ carried her through seven years of this distasteful 
marital bondage, and in the present volume we have but 
one letter representing the close of that period. It is 
from 1726 onwards that her letters give us such pleasant— 
and occasionally critical—comments on the society in which 
she dwelt ; and those letters have been admirably selected 
in the making of this engaging volume. In them we have 
gossip of the best kind, that which deals with persons, 
famous and unknown, with fashions and customs of the 
time, with books and music, and a score of other topics. 
In one of the comments on literary themes, by the way, 
there is reference to a well known epigram which is generally 
attributed to the author of ‘“‘ Night Thoughts,’ but is 
here contemporaneously credited to Lord Hervey. Refer- 
ring to ‘‘ Mr. Voltaire’s Henriade’”’ in February, 1727-8, 
our letter writer says: ‘‘ You may remember in his criti- 
cism on Milton, a passage he takes notice of, and finds 
great fault with—of the allegory of Sin and Death, upon 
which my Lord Harvey (who by the by has been dying) 
said of Voltaire, who has not the reputation of being the 
best man in the world : 

““* So much confusion, so wicked and so thin, 
He seems at once a Chaos, Death and Sin,’ 
He spoke it extempore.”’ 

This is one of the most delightful of recent volumes in 
which the eighteenth century is revivified, and Mr. Brimley 
Johnson is alike sure of the gratitude of those to whom 
he introduces Mrs. Delany, and of those who are already 
happy to enjoy her friendship. 

WALTER JERROLD. 


MY APPRENTICESHIP.* 


“In the following pages I describe,’’ writes Mrs. Webb, 
“the craft of a social investigator as I have practised it. 
I give some account of my early and crude observation 
and clumsy attempts at reasoning, and then of the more 
elaborated technique of note-taking, of listening to and 
recording the spoken word and of observing and even 
experimenting in the life of existing institutions. Though 
for the purpose of describing my craft I quote pages from 
my MS. diary, I have neither the desire nor the intention 
of writing an autobiography. Yet the very subject-matter 
of my science is society; its main instrument is social 
intercourse ; thus I can hardly leave out of the picture 
the experience I have gathered, not deliberately as a 
scientific worker, but casually as a child, unmarried woman, 
wife and citizen.” 

The readers of ‘My Apprenticeship’’ will be very 
thankful that Mrs. Webb did not leave out those quota- 
tions, those recollections, those accounts of father, mother, 
grandparents, their origins and opinions. Nothing could 


* Apprenticeship.”’ By Beatrice Webb. With i)lustra- 
tions. 21s. net. (Longmans.) 


Ann Lee’s 


and other stories 
(Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net) 
by 


Elizabeth Bowen 


AUTHOR OF 


Encounters ” 
(1923) 
of which the Press said :-— 
“Miss Bowen is an artist in temperamental 


atmosphere... She has a style; more 
accurately, she is a style.”—Morning Post 


‘*She gives us the concentrated essence of 
life in tabloid form, with a simple sincerity 
and light-handed force that must surely 
drive their merits home.’’— Bookman 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON Ltd. 


HODDER STOUGHTON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


SIR OLIVER 
LODGE’S 


NEW BOOK 


EVOLUTION 
& CREATION 


3/6 net 


REATION signifies the process by which. all observed 
¢ things—what we call natural phenomena—have come 
into being; and it is a process which in many of its 
aspects mankind has become able to follow in some detail. We 
find that it is conducted, in a spirit of law and order, by a gradual 
process of evolution—a process of becoming or unfolding. The 
details of the process we, with our limitations, have to sub-divide 
and study under different heads: no one man can fully grasp 
them inevery branch. @, The present book assumes the general 
truth of the facts and laws of nature, as now known, and looks 
at the matter from a more general standpoint, seeking to reconcile 
the scientific and religious or theological points of view : for these 
diverse aspects need no longer be regarded as hostile or opposed 
to each other, but rather as different facts of one and the same 
general truth. 


ALSO BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


ETHER AND REALITY. Sixth Edition. 3/6 net 
MAKING OF MAN. Ninth Edition. 3/6 net 
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have impressed so clearly, so usefully, the gradual growth 
of this future socialist—her weaknesses, strengths and 
sincerity. As Herbert Spencer said, she has the gift of 
making her subject interesting. (He had made her his 
literary executor, but cancelled the appointment on her 
marriage to Mr. Sidney Webb, though a deep friendship 
remained to the end.) 

That Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Webb) was precocious is 
undeniable. At the age of ten she wrote ‘‘I am quite 
confident that the education of girls is very much neglected 
in the way of their private reading,’ and she proceeds to 
argue the point. At the age of fourteen she confesses that 
she is vain, and that her faith is slipping from her. Later 
she confesses that she is untruthful: ‘‘ Lied again to-day. 
I will make a practice of noting these lies... .’’ And 
in 1876, ‘‘ disappeared my feeble hold on Orthodox 
Christianity.” Very lucid and self-revealing are the 
pages which treat of the search for a creed, through 
Buddhism, Roman Catholicism and others, towards the 
Religion of Humanity and search in the condition of 
“the people.’’ Beatrice Potter did not spare herself ; 
by her daily life and her writings she worked incessantly. 
In 1883 she went, under the name of Miss Jones, and 
lived among the farmers and cotton-weavers of Bacup, 
a manufacturing town in the North of England. She 
talked and she observed, and it was in a letter to her 
father from here that she wrote: ‘‘ Mere philanthropists 
are apt to overlook the existence of an independent working- 
class, and when they talk sentimentally of the ‘ people,’ 
they mean really the ‘ ne’er-do-weels.’’’ The years that 
followed were strenuous and concentrated on social ques- 
tions and reforms, and “ at last I am a socialist,’’ she 
writes at the beginning of 1890. A few days later she 
met her future husband, “a remarkable little man with 
a huge head and a tiny body. . . . I like the man.” 

In 1892 they were married. ‘‘ Here ends ‘My Appren- 
ticeship,’’’ she writes, ‘‘and opens ‘ Our Partnership’ : 
a working comradeship founded in a common faith and 
made perfect by marriage.”’ 

This is a book of growth towards an ideal, sincerely 
striven for and charmingly described. 


CONTRAST.* 


Picture papers, printing charming portraits of authors, 
weaken a reviewer’s hand. How can one slate Mr. Moss 
for his too facile pen, chit-chat, the general unnourishing 
airiness of his cream when, in T.P.’s Weekly, he has such 
a quizzical, disarming smile, as if saying, ‘‘ I am bigger 
than this.’’ He is bigger. Once he wrote a fine, stark, 
tragic story about a woman who so much longed to go 
home that she became a prostitute for one night to earn 
the fare: but the exchange altered, and it was not enough. 
Because he can write thus, he has no right to waste time 
in describing silly parties, mushy society, people with 
grand names and nothing else, the ‘“‘ comedy of manners ”’ 
which is only tolerable when on the stage, and even then 
must be created by a master and must not last too long. 
The only character claiming our sympathies is the General’s, 
and that is more for what we know he did in the past 
than for anything Mr. Moss says of him. His way of 
saying ‘“‘ter’’ for ‘‘to”’ and “ for you”’ is not 
convincing. On those rare occasions when one has been 
fortunate enough to converse with a General, he did not 
do this. Again, if his wife gave to another the passion 
she had never given him, I do not think a soldier would 
have taken it like this. Either he would in the old-fashioned 
way have “seen red ’’ and shot everybody, or he would, 
in the newer way, have seen that there was much in his 
wife’s personality which he could not understand or satisfy, 
and would have been content without fuss to let their 
relationship remain as it was. But then comes the question, 

* “ Hangman’s House.” By Donn Byrne. 7s. 6d. net. 


(Sampson Low.)—‘‘ Whipped Cream.’ By Geoffrey Moss. 
7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


would he ever have cared for such a person as Lindy— 
that irritating little fool, selfish, deceitful, felinely feminine, 
who wanted whipping instead of the cream? I beseech 
Mr. Moss to write again of real people, because he is too 
real to succeed in anything else. 

I have seen no portrait of Donn Byrne. No disarma- 
ment is necessary here. His book enslaves. From the first 
page to the last (except for two sins—D‘Arcy’s cruel end 
and the fox-hunting) we listen breathlessly as folk of old 
to the troubadours ; we are as hungry for more as a nestful 
of fledgelings. I said, ‘‘ I will not fall under the spell of 
this fox-hunting Irishman, though T. P. O’Connor says 
he is a genius, and T. P. O'Connor is generally right.” 
Frigid, I read the foreword, began the first page, and was 
there unwittingly and utterly thawed by the misuse of a 
pronoun ! 

“The primroses,’’ says Donn Byrne, ‘‘ who should have 
been gone.”’ 

So he is a true son of earth, not “an hireling.’”’ He 
participates, shares the sacrament; sees eye to eye with 
the daisy; leans with the larch in storm; kisses the 
rose on the mouth; shudders up to the light with the 
earliest leaf. It is a surprisingly small company, that of 
the true children of earth, in a world where everybody 
talks of “love of nature,’’ everybody writes ‘“ nature 
books,”’ everybody is ‘‘ fond of the country.” 

(If you are a child of earth you are not ‘“ fond’’ but 
impassioned, devastated, recreated by these things. You 
are often terrified, your soul faints within you, you are 
driven into the wilderness. It is not aneasy way. Nature 
is not a kind mother, and whom she loves she chastens.) 

Donn Byrne is of that company. Hence the vividness 
of his pictures, which have the lucent intense colour of 
landscapes on a gleamy May day. ‘“ More gold than gloom 
of the broom . . . redder than reddest rose,’’ says the 
Mabinogion of my ancestral country, which always seems to 
be kin to some of the ancient Irish books. The Celt must 
write like this, because his heart is breaking with its garnered 
beauty, his eyes are blinded with vision. Therefore the 
control of Donn Byrne’s treatment of these things is the 
more wonderful. One knows that he has seen the world 
kindle to a white heat ; melt in a mist of ecstasy. That 
for him colour surges like blue veins in a sea wave, like 
spring’s blood leaping in a petal of wild apple. Everything 
is triple-distilled. Everything is in essence. Listen ! 

“The turf that burns with the deep red of rubies, and 
has a terrible nostalgic scent to it, of the crisp grass and 
of white bog flowers, and of great forests forgotten. . . .” 

“The queer, soft alighting of birds.” 

“ The foggy dew still rested, so that the kine and horses 
were breast deep in it, as in a sea of silver.”’ 

“Five of the clock, and darkness in it, and a little 
white frost creeping out.”’ 

And the description of Connaught coming to her lover 
in a boat, and how “a long wave murmured before it,” 
is like a bit from the old Greek. But one of the finest 
things is the account of the race, and the bird that ran 
across the track : 

“His loud, fearsome chirrup rose quaintly above the 
thumping of the hoofs.”’ 

Donn Byrne has ridden in a race, or he would never 
have put that in. It is wonderfully vivid. 

But in the matter of fox-hunting I wish I were a witch 
to cast a spell on him and lure him to a tall haunted moun- 
tain I know, nearly two thousand feet nearer God than 
most folks’ dwellings. Then I would turn him into a 
little red fox with anxious amber eyes and a very qvick, 
troubled pulse, and hear the scattered notes of questing 
hounds and think, ‘‘ Teach him to glorify fox-hunting ! ”’ 
And then—why then, I should remember his really exquisite 
style and disenchant him just in time! Donn Byrne 
should have a future. He could write like a demon or 
a seraph. He might, in middle age, even write like a 
god. 


Mary WEBB. 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb.) 
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A HOME AND CHILDREN 
By MADELINE LINFORD 7/6 


This story marks a further mo wane in Miss Linford’s literary career. 
There is the same charm of style and humour that delighted the critics 
of her earlier books, ‘* Broken Bridges " and “ The Roadside Fire.” 


THE BEAUTY of the PURPLE 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 7/6 


An exciting story of Christian Constantinople in the eighth century. 


THE SIGNING SEASON 
By ISABEL PATERSON 7/6 


A wittily-written historical novel of Spain in the days of Pedro the 


VARIETY 
By RICHARD CONNELL 7/6 
A highly-amusing collection of parodies of different types of stories. 
MARY MACARTHUR 
By MARY AGNES HAMILTON 3/6 
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vivid picture it draws.""—Weekly Westminster 


THE STORY of the BRONTES 
By J. C. WRIGHT 5/- 
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then clamours for more on the enthralling subject.""—Daily News 


Two new volumes in the “ Roadmaker Series.” 4/6 each 
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By G. R. POTTER 
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Detailed prospectus of the series free on application to the Publisher. 
DAYS OFF IN DIXIE (illustrated) 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 106 
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SELECTED ESSAYS BY 
KARL MARX 
Translated by H. J. STENNING 6/- 
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REFORMATION 
By ROGER B. LLOYD 6/- 


“We cordially commend the volume to the general reader . . . would 
make also an excellent textbook.’"—St. Martin's Review 


SOCIAL STRUGGLES AND 


MODERN SOCIALISM 
By M. BEER 6/- 


The fifth and concluding volume, bringing the history up to the present 


REVOLUTION BY REASON 
NOW IS THE TIME 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 5 - 


Fourth Impression 
“A valuable service to the cause of peace.""—BertTraND RusseLi 
“ Worth the attention of every thoughtful man.""—Daily News 


CURRENCY PROBLEMS AND 
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By Professor L. N. YUROVSKY 7/6 


** An exceedingly interesting and well-written book "’—Financial Times 
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A LITERARY MAN’S LONDON 
By CHARLES G. HARPER 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


The author looks at London from a new and 
entirely different angle. 


THE CANDY MAN 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM 
7/6 net. 
A new powerful and thrilling drama of the West. 


GRETNA GREEN ROMANCES 
By WARREN HENRY 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Illustrated. 


The general reader cannot fail to be interested 
in a book on this subject. 


FIRST ESSAYS ON ADVERTISING 
By J. MURRAY ALLINSON 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. Illustrated. 


A lucid exposition of the science of advertising. 


ANNALS OF THE MAGIC ISLE 
By W. R. HALL CAINE 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. Illustrated. 


Gives for the first time the Heroic and Fireside 
tales of the country-side of the Isle of Man. 


MALAY LAND 
By R. J. H. SIDNEY 
Demy 8vo. 15/- net. Illustrated. 


Some phases of life in modern British Malaya, 
with many photographs by the author and 
special line drawings by a Chinese artist. 


THE LITERARY LANDMARKS 
OF DEVON AND CORNWALL 
By R. THURSTON HOPKINS 
Author of “ Thomas Hardy's Dorset,” etc., etc. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Illustrated. 


GOLDEN GREEN 
By BART KENNEDY 
Author of “A Sailor Tramp,” ““A Man Adrift,”’ 


etc. 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. Illustrated. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BORSTAL 
By SYDNEY MOSELEY 
Crown 8vo. 6/- net. Illustrated. 


THE PLEASURE LOVER 
By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
7/6 net. 
. an unpleasant subject, but handled with 
“ ‘skill of a surgeon dissecting a brain.” 
—Daily Mail 
*. . . so plausibly told that the reader shudders 
to realise that but for the grace of God this 
artful dodger might be any boy grasping at 
betterment.” —Spectator 


24, Devonshire Street, London, W.C.1 


CECIL PALMER, 


49, CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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JOSEPH PENNELL.* 


Mr. Joseph Pennell is altogether too modest in entitling 
his entertaining volume of reminiscences ‘‘ The Adventures 
of an Illustrator.’ For though this Anglo-American 
author-artist has certainly embellished innumerable books 
of travel with his accomplished and sensitive pen-drawings, 
he is far more than an illustrator. He has many other 
titles to distinction. He is the author of the standard 
biography of Whistler, his weekly column of art-criticism 
for many years delighted and instructed the readers of 
the Star, he has been a pioneer of original lithography on 
both sides of the Atlantic and is one of the founders of the 
Senefelder Club; in fact both as artist and as author he 
has produced a variety of admirable and memorable works 
in many media. 

Now that he has settled in his native land Mr. Pennell 
—always a trenchant and witty critic—is as caustic in his 
comments on the United States as he was about England 
during the thirty years when he was a resident in the 
Adelphi. He tells us how 


“in a fury in London in the Whitefriars Club or some other 
awful resort of High Street, middle-class Britons, some typical 
ones, to whom I had been giving some good advice about 
England, turned on me and said, ‘ Well, if you don’t like us, why 


don’t you go home?’ ‘ Because I make you so mad by 
staying,’ I replied.”’ 


Since his return home Mr. Pennell has not lost his talent 
for making people ‘‘ mad,’’ as we may deduce from an 
account of his visit to the Capitol at Harrisburg : 


“‘ Minding my steps, I advanced and gazed around, and seeing 
cuspidors twenty feet high illuminated with jewels and lights, 
I asked an attendant how they were used. ‘Them ain’t 
spittoons, Cap; them’s stands for flags uv conker’d enemies !’ 
I looked beyond and straight before me; sprang from the 
waving floor the grand staircase of the Paris Opera House—or 
maybe that is somewhere else, in some other Capitol of the same 
kind, the creation of some other original American architect 
from photographs. High above were lunettes, and sailing out 
of one right opposite me were the top-masts of Abbey’s decora- 
tion—all the rest of the design cut off by the moulding below. 
‘ Religious Liberty being brought to America.’ I knew this, 
for I had seen the whole painting in London. And under it, in 
glittering letters of solid gold on the surface, the legend, ‘ My 
God. What an Example ’—the words of William Penn—the 
end and beginning of two sentences jammed together, running 
completely around the dome and joining up right before the 
decoration. . . . I had seen enough. But in about thirty other 
State Capitols and in the interiors at, Washington, you can see 
and hear the same thing. Go to the nearest and come away 
ashamed and delighted at the absence of humour and the absence 
of art, which is typical of most American murals to-day.” 


But all these are comments by the way, for what Mr. 
Pennell sets out to do in this book is to tell the story of 
his work as an illustrator and his relations with the authors 
with whom he collaborated, the drawings he made in 
Tuscany for books by W. D. Howells and Maurice Hewlett, 
his work for illustrated periodicals in the States and in 
England, his association with Henry Harland and Aubrey 
Beardsley in the early days of ‘‘ The Yellow Book,” and 
his participation in numerous other equally interesting 
enterprises. His pages are profusely illustrated with 
reproductions of drawings made at all periods of his career, 
and these testify not only to the delicate precision of his 
art, but also to his opportunities for sketching portraits 
of many of the most famous men of his time and to the 
wide extent of his travels. 

Some of his best stories however are concerned not with 
celebrities, but with more obscure folk, among them being 
one Forepaugh, who at one time appears to have held the 
championship for “‘ tall stories ”’ : 


“* One day he was lunching with Olcott or Sinnett, the prophets 
of Madame Blavatski, and one or the other lived in Irving’s rooms 
in Bond Street. He and Forepaugh got talking about astral 
bodies, and mahatmas and esoteric things, and he said: ‘ You 
don’t believe. Well, I’ll show you. Hold on to the table.’ 
‘I held,’ said Forepaugh. ‘ It rose up with all the things on it, 


us hanging on, sitting in our chairs, went out through the window 
with us sitting at it, sailed down the middle of Bond Street at the 
height of the third-story windows, over the hansoms and four- 
wheelers and buses, round the lamp-post by Egyptian Hall, and 


* “The Adventures of an Illustrator.” 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


By Joseph Pennell. 
£2 2s. 


back again over the cabs and buses, came in through the window, 
and we sat down with a bump. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘do you 
believe ?’ ‘No,’ said Forepaugh, ‘ give me another drink.— 
But I held on like hell.’ ”’ 

Though disposed in many respects to praise past days, 
Mr. Pennell is no enemy to the photographic process of 
reproducing drawings for illustrations. In his early days 
when the artist had to make his drawing on a wood block 
the original was destroyed in the engraving, and he tells 
an amusing story which reveals the danger of allowing the 
engraver to be the supreme critic and final authority. 

‘I was asked to make a drawing of a daisy field seen through 
a worm fence—to illustrate a nature poem. I drew it on the 
prepared block with pencil and wash, and when I got a proof 
the field of flowers I had so carefully drawn from nature to 
illustrate my author had become a rushing river. I protested, 
but the overlord, the engraver, wanted to know if he was to ruin 
his eyes engraving that flower stuff when it was easier to do a 
river, and his engraving was far better than my drawing anyway. 

On the other hand Mr. Pennell handsomely acknowledges 
the wonderful work done by the engravers of the past, and 
in his concluding chapter he takes a gloomy view of 
American illustration to-day. 

“ As I end this chapter American illustration ends too. The 
Century ceased to print illustrations—that is, the work of 
distinguished artists, reproduced by efminent engravers and 
printed by master craftsmen—a short while ago. And with the 
issue for September this year [1925] Harper's gave up the task 
of putting pearls before Americans, and the triumph of the 
comics is complete, and so is the dry rot of this country, which 
once was my United States, in the art of illustration.” 

Mr. Pennell has a bitter tongue, and in these pages he 
appears often as a castigator of the tendencies of the times, 
but all who know the essential kindliness of the man are 
aware that his bitterness arises from the vandalism he 
sees in progress not only in the United States, but in all 
parts of the world. He is angered at the demolition of 
beauty in nature, architecture and life ; he has seen lovely 
things pass away and horrors arise in their place. To 
an artist who has loved beauty so much, much may be 
forgiven, and if the reader is at times startled by the 
vehemence with which Mr. Pennell expresses his opinions, 
he will always be enchanted with the artist’s records of 
the loveliness he has seen in the course of his adventures. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


Wovel Wotes. 


ERNEST ESCAPING. 
(Methuen.) 


If you go to Mr. Pett Ridge for a good plot you cannot 
be sure of getting it; his plots are usually no better than 
Dickens's, and sometimes worse than those that some- 
times satisfied the best of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
Whenever he wants a coincidence he has one, and if you 
are of the true faith you have it with him and make no 
bones about it. For with him it is the characters that 
matter and the incidental episodes, and you take the story 
for granted, as you do the string upon which the jeweller 
hangs his pearls. Ernest Langham has a weakness for 
paying attentions to too many girls at the same time; 
generally he can shake them off when he is tired of them, 
but he makes a mistake at last, and is so scared by the 
prospect of an action for breach of promise that he abruptly 
quits his situation and, leaving his cap and a note on the 
banks of a canal to suggest suicide, runs away and tramps 
to distant suburbs where he is not known, and picks up 
odd jobs with odd people. You will make acquaintance 
with Mrs. Hammerson who, as her suffering husband says, 
“having practised thrift during the war, has now continued 
it as a hobby’; with the quaint, kindly little Miss Bates 
and her perverse brother, the bookmaker; with Mrs. 
Joyce, of the teashop, who might have made Ernest marry 
her if her vanished husband had not reappeared in time ; 
and other such persons, who are amusing and natural 
enough to make any extravagances in Ernest’s own story 
of no importance. 


By W. Pett Ridge. 7s. 6d. 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S NEW BOOKS 


Large 8vo (9 X 6} ins.), cloth, gilt. Price 21s. net. 


THE ENGLISH INN 
PAST & PRESENT 


ITS HISTORY & SOCIAL LIFE 
By A. E. RICHARDSON, F.s.a., F.R.1.B.A. 


Professor of Architecture, University College, University of London, 


and H. DONALDSON EBERLEIN, B.a. 
Author of ‘‘ The Period Book of Period Decoration,” etc. 

Treating of the Inn in Medieval, Tudor, Georgian, and later times, London 
Inns, Interiors, Small Taverns, Inn Signs, the Road, Coach Travel, Suggested 
Tours, etc. With 280 illustrations (many full-page) from photographs, prints 
and drawings of the Inn of all times, including pictures by Rowlandson, 
Clennell, Hogarth, Pollard, Morland, Hollar, Alken, T. H. Shepherd, and other 
famous artists, also maps showing suggested Tours. 

With a Frontispiece in Colour from a drawing by ROWLANDSON 

hitherto unpublished. 


Quarto (114 x 9 in.), cloth, gilt. Price 25s. net. 


THE SMALLER 
ENGLISH HOUSE 


OF THE LATER RENAISSANCE, 1660-1840 
By A. E. RICHARDSON, F.s.4., F.R.1.B.A. 
and H. DONALDSON EBERLEIN, B.a. 


The book comprises 250 pictures, all presented to a good scale to show detail 
clearly, and mostly produced from photographs or drawings specially prepared 
for the purpose. 

The photographic examples show a continuous series of the changing types of 
design from 1665-1830 in country and town houses, from small cottages to 
houses of moderate dimensions, and these are reinforced by a large number 
of Professor Richardson’s sketches of elevations and bird's-eye views. 

The illustrations range over all parts of the country and a number are repro- 
duced from contemporary prints and designs. One main feature of the work 
is the attention devoted to the earliest phases of the late Renaissance, and the 
houses of the Regency period, going well into the nineteenth century, which 
are now realised to possess much of character and interest. 


Published by 
B. T. BATSFORD, Ltp., 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


THE HIDDEN TREASURES 
OF EGYPT 


By R. EUSTACE 


7/6 net 


“The splendour of ancient 
fy Egypt is revealed with authenic 
MH detail in this crowded romance, 
j and Mr. Eustace prolongs the 
‘ thrills caused by the recent 
| discoveries of royal jewels and 
i treasures. We walk in palaces 
, at Thebes and the City of 
» the Sun, during the reign of 
Menephtah I1—the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. 

“Rachel, the daughter of an 
, old Hebrew who trades in stolen 
| jewels and is in league with a 
| mysterious gang, meets, by 
© strange chance, and is loved by 
Prince Seti. Having offended 
the Queen, Seti is thrown into 

a — prison, but aided by Rachel and 

spiracy,assumes, in disguise, the 

R EUSTACE saidciallell throne offhis father, and allows 
thelsraelites, led by Moses, to depart. The catastrophe in the Red 
Sea, witnessed by Seti and Rachel, who have been forced by a 


counterplot to fly, is described with vivid power. 
(Extract from§Mr. T.3?. O'Connor's review of this work) 


sioty Dr. LAXTON’S 
CONFESSION 


London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Ltd. 


Cr. 8vo 


OF EGYPT 


PUTNAM 


PIANO AND GOWN. By FRED E. 
WEATHERLY, K.C. With an intro- 
duction by the Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 
The autobiography of the famous Counsel 
and song writer. Tos. 6d. net 


BRITISH PREACHERS, Vol. II, 1926. 
Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT, 
K.B.E., LL.D. The second volume of 
this annual series of repesentative sermons 
and brief biographies. 6s. net 


MEN CALL IT LOVE. By HELEN 
SEVREZ. Frank and _ temperamental 
poems on the modern relationship between 
men and women in modern life. 3s. 6d. net 


THE CHARWOMAN’S SHADOW. By 
LORD DUNSANY. A new romance of 
the Golden Age in Spain. 7s. 6d. 


THE ROMANTIC ’go’s. By RICHARD 
LE GALLIENNE. With a Frontispiece 
Portrait by Max Beerbohm and 17 
facsimile letters, will be ready very shortly. 
It will contain stories of Meredith, Swin- 
burne, Wilde, Tennyson, Irving and many 
other fin-de-siécle celebrities. 10s. 6d. net 


24 BEDFORD STREET 


NOW READY 


At £1 Is, net, each, 4to, linen extra, top edge gilt. 


Vols. I—V of 


The Wayland-Dietrich Saga 


By KATHERINE M. BUCK 


The first part of the Wayland-Dietrich Saga, The Song 
of Wayland, is nearing completion, Vol. VI being in course 
of publication. The second part, The Song of Dietrich, 
will be begun early in 1927. 

“* One can but wish her an appreciative and increasing audience.” 

—Times Literary Supplement 

“ It is a great work and I commend it heartily.”"—Saturday Review 

“ It is a great literary achievement.”"—Michael Temple in The Referee 

“So far as the Epic—for it deserves no lesser name—has evolved, its 
author proves her mastery over both manner and matter, and shows no sign 
of flagging.""—The late Mr. Albany F. Major in The Bookman 

Published at the Sign of ‘‘ The Smithy” by Alfred H. 
Mayhew, 56, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


4 


Also published by the same at 6d. net. 12mo, paper cover 
enclosed in wrapper. 


St. Patrick’s Breastplate 
Adapted by KATHERINE M. BUCK 


The old Irish Hymn commonly called the Breastplate of 
St. Patrick is said to have been made by the “ Apostle of 
Ireland” when about to preach before King Laoghaire at 
Tara. 


London:-ALFRED H. MAYHEW 
56, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, atthe Sign of ‘* The Smithy"’ 
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EMPEROR OF THE IF, By Guy Dent. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


If Mr. Dent set out to write a book which it is dangerous 
to read at night, with the wind whistling in the tree-tops 
and the rain beating on the window-panes, he has suc- 
ceeded, for he has crammed an amazing amount of sheer 
horror into his pages. Greyne, a scientist, takes the 
brain of an ordinary man (“alittle greengrocer—who had 
woefully failed in the race of a life’’) and revivifies it so 
that it becomes the perfect organism. Greyne has decided 
that a brain can not only grasp a set of conditions presented 
to it, but can then recreate those conditions. To the 
erstwhile grocer-brain he suggests an epoch before the Ice 
Age, and the organism then flings back our modern world, 
exactly as it is, into that epoch, with results (as the news- 
papers used to say) more easily imagined than described. 
But Mr. Dent describes them, and with a wealth of imagina- 
tion horribly fascinating. Cleverly enough, he contrives 
to make his suggested facts speak for themselves, instead 
of merely narrating them baldly. A more than tropical 
heat brings out monstrous growths and hideous animals, 
and mankind is plunged into a struggle for existence. 
The cleverest part of the argument however is the battle 
between Greyne’s scientific mind and the resolute faith 
of an old woman who pits her strong intellect, however 
unscientific, against his. The result is Mr. Dent’s secret. 


EACH ONE OF US. By W. Harold Thomson. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 


Mr. W. Harold Thomson can tell a thoroughly enter- 
taining story without resorting too freely to coincidence 
or putting a strain upon the credulity of his readers. He 
handles emotion with a sure touch, and the best passages 
of his book are those that describe the doubts and fears 
and wounded pride of Rhoda Galbraith when she learns 
that the man she loves is already married. It requires 
more than ordinary imagination for a man to enter into 
the thoughts of a girl at such a crisis, yet at no moment 
of the story is Rhoda more alive, more directly appealing 
to our admiration and pity. Choosing the brilliant beauty 
of Amalfi for background, the author weaves his plot 


Wrapper Design. 
From “ Yellow Corn,” by Upton Gray (Hodder & Stoughton). 


round an unusual situation—the unconfessed love of Rhoda 
and a young artist, cruelly frustrated. With spirited 
dialogue and some able character drawing, Mr. Thomson 
at last brings his lovers face to face with death, and they 
utter the truth. But death is not their way out and, like 
people in real life, they are forced to tackle their problem 
in a practical manner. This, the writer’s fourth book, is 
certainly the best he has so far given us. 


CANCELLED LOVE, By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 

The outstanding character in this latest book of Mrs. 
Williamson’s is a very beautiful and utterly heartless 
villainess of Italian extraction who is introduced just as 
“‘ Sandie,’”’” the weak and butterfly wife, is being urged 
by Lord Leavenworth to break away from her matrimonial 
obligations. Nina’s advent as nursery-governess sees the 
beginning of much cruel and wily scheming between herself 
and Leavenworth whom she had previously met in doubtful 
company in America, and these two use everybody else 
as pawns in their game. The story is well told, the seeds 
of suspicion are well planted, but as is usually the case, 
these clever rogues overstep themselves and their ruin is 
complete, only to be compared to their mortification at 
having established “‘ Sandie ’’ and her husband more firmly 
than ever in each other’s affection. 


RIVERS TO CROSS. By Roland Pertwee. 7s.6d. (Cassells.) 


The hero to the heroine: ‘‘ I love you, Phillida. I want 
you to marry me as I’ve never wanted anything before. 
But I too would like to have some rivers to cross and a 
mountain to climb.’’ He gets his heart’s desire. Before 
he wins Phillida he has to overcome several steep obstacles, 
including the opposition of her father, the Governor of 
Ponta Rica, an island in the Atlantic, and also the un- 
scrupulous intrigues of a rival business firm, led by a dis- 
guised German. This is a post-war novel. The hero is in 
the employment of a British firm which wants to use 
Ponta Rica for a scheme of transatlantic aerial navigation. 
When he lands at the island he is plunged into deadly 
adventures, and an extraordinary complication nearly 
ruins him and his happiness. Nothing is better, in the 
way of character sketching, than the description of Sir 
Francis Prothero, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., familiarly known as 
“The Mule.”” But the reader loses his heart to an American 
girl, Nancy. Mr. Pertwee saves his credit by providing 
her with a husband before the novel ends. Had he left 
her unmated we should not have forgiven him. Indeed 
the one flaw in this thrilling romance is that the author has 
made Nancy a dangerous rival, in the affections of his 
readers, to the avowed heroine. 


THE CALL OF THE PEOPLE. By Laurence Clarke. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The drama of industry is all around us, and Mr. Laurence 
Clarke’s novel of the Black Country has for background the 
grim, sordid lives of dissatisfied work people and avaricious 
capitalists. It is not a political novel nor does it attempt 
propaganda—its interest is too local and too human—yet 
its hero is a politician who returns to his native town for 
political reasons. These reasons are connected with Sir 
Julius Kite—head of the Kite family who literally own 
the town of Wilston. The townspeople regard the Kites 
as the moulders of their destinies, hating and fearing them 
as such. ‘‘ You can’t fight the Kites,’’ they say. But 
David Bristow, goaded by an injury done to his mother 
in the past, is not to be put off. He has already won for 
himself success and a coldly beautiful, ambitious wife, yet 
he is willing to take up the cause of the people of Wilston 
in desperate conflict. Love comes to him, and on the 
heels of it tragedy—for Sir Julius is discovered murdered. 
David believes that the girl he loves is guilty and, in hiding 
her, gives his wife an excuse, though not a reason, to 
divorce him. That the loss is hers and not his the 
author proves satisfactorily at the end, when the real 
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murderer has been found—though with what surprising 
result we shall not disclose here. Enough that the story 
is}full of incident with many strong and _ intriguing 
situations. 


THOSE DIFFICULT YEARS. By Faith Baldwin. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Sampson Low.) 


The difficult years Miss Baldwin writes about are the 
early, and comparatively early, years of married life. The 
book has nothing to do with unhappy marriages, tragic 
estrangements, unscrupulous third persons getting in 
between husbands and wives. The happenings are of the 
mildest, and the most serious difficulty is on the whole 
the facing of boredom when things run too easily. There 
is very little plot in the book. Its chief interest lies in 
its everyday representation of one type of American life, 
the life of affectionate people with comfortable means in 
a moderate-sized country town. There is a charming 
philanderer who misses the love of a most beautiful young 
woman by philandering too long, a delay which took her 
to the arms of a man better suited to be a husband, but 
beyond this episode the doings and thinkings of Leslie 
Haddon and her husband Tom, a devoted couple, make the 
story ; and we leave them convinced that in spite of some 
little errors of judgment, their love has become much more 
worth having as the difficult years pass by. A book for 
bridegrooms and brides. 


PREPARATION. By H. R. D. May. 7s. 6d. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 


Here is a scrupulously quiet story—quiet, though the 
latter half of it deals with war and with death. The 
writer evidently fears and loathes exaggeration, and in 
her drawing of that Early Victorian Englishman, Henry 
Willis, she scores a triumph. Henry is so life-like; so 
normal! Here is his little talk with the girl he loves, 
just before the war came as a complete surprise to him: 
“IT know many people would say that it is a selfish notion 
that a man’s primary concern should be his own soul. It 
doesn’t seem so to me. One cannot think about oneself 
in that way without thinking about other people too, 
because one is bound to realise that that is what one is 
here for.”” ‘‘ I think I know what you mean,”’ said Stella. 
“You mean that one’s duty to God involves one’s duty 
to one’s neighbour?” That’s said Henry. You 
have put it in a nutshell, darling.”” The minor characters 
in the book are admirably touched in. Mr. Willis advances 
to meet his son home from leave, holding an open book 
(‘‘ Sesame and Lilies ’’) in his hand to indicate his calm 
and detachment. We repeat that this book in its faithful 
unpretentiousness is a triumph. 


THE CANDY MAN. By Ridgwell Cullum. 7s. 6d. (Cecil 
Palmer.) wll 


How does Mr. Cullum keep it up? Here is yet another 
novel from his pen, as thoroughly planned, as competently 
arranged, as any of his former successes, the whole story 
enormously exciting, truly natural in many aspects, quite 
amazing in others. We cannot imagine, frankly, how it 
is done, but we feel gratitude for this clean, swift and 
vivid story. We begin with the appearance of hitherto 
unlucky Charlie Burton, who had been trailing a northern 
Canadian wilderness for fifteen years in vain ; fortunate at 
last. Burton has discovered gold; heaps of gold, and 
returns to his cabin at Wolf Rock trailing three stout canvas 
bags full of treasure. He tells his child—(do not be too 
sure that it was a boy)—he tells the child’s faithful old- 
man companion; he goes over to the store to pay his 
debts, and tells the storekeeper. Charlie found it hard to 
be silent. The storekeeper tells his wife; the wife tells 
that treacherous figure Garnet—supposed missionary, pure 
scamp. Garnet had Burton followed back to the trail ; 
Garnet hired Indians to torture him with the fearful rite 
of Famik-la. A thrilling, urgent, intense tale; a feast 
to the reviewer, weary of modern affectations. 


GAY & HANCOCK, LTD. 


Just published, Crown 8vo. 368 pages. 16 plates. 7/6 net. 
Postage 6d. 


THE PRINCE OF POETS 


AND MOST ILLUSTRIOUS OF PHILOSOPHERS 
By Bric.-Generat S. A. E. HICKSON 


SHAKE-SPEARE pen-name ror BACON 


All lovers of Shakespeare will welcome this volume for its deep research into 
the Calendar of State Papers, Hatfield MSS., the Acts of the Privy Council, etc., 
and also its literary ability. 

General Hickson sets out to show that an ination of envi: t, literature, 
biography, and Queen Elizabeth's Progresses tends to confirm the Cipher Story, 
and that Francis Bacon was brought up under Elizabeth's influence. 

The book is written in a style which, whilst it transfixes and rivets the 
attention of the reader, fills his mind with an insatiable admiration for the 
genius of the immortal exponent of human passion and character, and greatest 
of all masters of the art of expression, known to the world as Shakespeare. 


In a few days. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5/— net. 

THE BISHOP’S BOOTS AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By W. A. MURSELL, D.D., Author of “ Byways in Bookland.” 
In a few days. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3/6 net, 

IN FAIRY TOWN. By W. K. BURFORD. 

A Volume of Humorous Verse for old and young. 


Now ready. Paper wrapper, 1/6 net. Cloth, 2/6 net. 
YOUR BUSINESS. By |. FREDERICK SANDERS. 
35 Addresses to Men of Business by an Australian Minister. 


New cheaper edition. Crown 4to. 7/6 net. 
BIRDS ONE SHOULD KNOW. By THEODORE WOOD. 
Illustrated by ROLAND GREEN, F.Z.S. 8 mounted 3-colour plates. 
16 black-and-white plates. 185 text illustrations. 
THE SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE, 1926. 
46th Annual Edition. Now ready. 21/- net. 
Just published. Demy 8vo, pp. 396. Cloth, 16/— net. 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN—AS HER SISTER KNEW HER. 
By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH. 
This interesting book by Kate DouGias Wicc1n’s Sister is a delightful 
supplement to Mrs. Wiggin’s ‘‘ My Garden of Memory.” 
Just published. - Popular Edition. Cloth, 2/6 net. 
THE CHARM OF TEACHING CHILDREN, By WILLIAM ROBB. 
“ A genuinely cheering book.’’—Daily Chronicle 
Just published. Crown 8vo, illustrated. Cloth, 6/— net. 
BEYOND THE MOONGATE. By WELTHY HONSINGER. 
Being a Diary of ten years’ educational work in the Middle Kingdom. 
Here is China hidden to the tourist. . . . You will read it charmed, thrilled, 
and fascinated from the first page to the last. 
“Such a book is a record of a life worth living.” —Liverpool Post 


L»ndoa: GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., 12 & 13, Henrietta St., W.C.2 


ALSTON RIVERS 


18, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


SELECTED FROM SPRING LIST 
SOMEBODY’S DARLING 


By SIDNEY MORGAN & MARGOT FOLLIOTT. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 2s, net 

The story of Messrs. Gaumont’s film, in which Miss Betty Balfour scores 

yet another astounding success, tells of the humorous efforts of a country girl 

to dispose of a fortune which she unexpectedly inherits. Contrary to the 

experiences of life generally, she meets with continued failure, and her fortune 
increases. 


Phone : Regent 3075 


GWENNOLA 
By MAY WYNNE. Author of “ Henry of Navarre,” etc. Cr. 8vo. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


The love story of the unsophisticated child of Breton parents. It is told 
with sympathetic feeling and insight into human impulse. 


NETS AND CAGES 
By Dr. J. MORGAN De GROOT, Author of “ Passionate Gwen” and 
“Gladys.” Cr. 8vo. Cloth. ; 7s. 6d. net 
A young man who is highly strung and intensely musical grapples with 
life. He is handicapped by the temperamental attributes of genius and 
strengthened by human love. A strong and helpful book, in which the 
frailty of the flesh is not condoned, but is recognised and understood. 


THE JINGLE DRIVER: A Breath of Dartmoor 
By H. CLAYTON EAST. Cr. 8vo. Cloth 5s. net 
“Lady Clayton East realises the beauty of this vast expanse of open 
country, her eyes see it in a far less drab colouring than those of Eden 
Phillpotts. The reader follows her wanderings with delight, and she paints 
her word pictures in bright colouring.’”’"—Devon and Exeter Gazette 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
HIS PATRON SAINT 7s. 6d. net 


By OLIVER WRIGHT, Author of “ The Blotted Scroll,” etc. 
“ & violent and readable tale.""—Daily News 
‘* The whole plot and counterplotting is skilfully done. Many tense situations 
are cleverly developed, and the story holds to the end.” —Dundee Courier 


SILENT DOMINION 
By ALEC STANSBURY. 1s. 

“ Contains all the ingredients that go to make a successful shocker.’ 
—Bookman 

“‘ Though we by no means escape from the actual clash of physical conflict 
we breathe also the rarer air of psychic influence.""—Daily News 
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NOT SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE. By Mrs. Victor Rickard. 
7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

We have grown to expect neither fine writing nor astute 
character study in novels of crime; consequently we are 
grateful to Mrs. Victor Rickard for giving us both, and 
a good story into the bargain. With keen psychological 
penetration she defines motives, ever conscious of the force 
of the past, beating like a live heart in actions of the 
present. From the outset her scene is set for tragedy. 
We have the young widow whose reputation is smirched 
by her association with a married man; the companion 
who seeks only a home and comfort; Robert Esmond 
who falls in love with the widow at first sight; and his 
mother who cherishes bitter memories concerning the 
widow’s family. Nydia breaks with her married lover 
to wed Robert; but Robert’s happiness is tainted with 
jealousy, and he dislikes and distrusts the woman who 
has been Nydia’s constant friend and sharer of her secrets. 
He contrives to banish her from the household—and that 
same night he himself dies of poisoning. Mrs. Victor 
Rickard does not attempt to keep the reader mystified ; 
hers is no ordinary piece of sensational fiction. The 
minds of men and women are her interest, and these she 
reveals in a book of remarkable power and insight. 


THE UNCHARTED SEA. By Stephen King-Hall. 7s. 6d. 
(Arnold.) 

Mr. Arthur Brown, known as Brown’s “ Taipan,’’ which 
in the Far East means a merchant prince, stood practically 
at the apex even of those dazzling heights of importance. 
He represented a firm which had flourished since 1836, 
and now controlled many concerns with its wide-reaching 
tentacles. Up to the age of fifty-five business had utterly 
absorbed his attention to the exclusion of all domestic 
claims, and the realisation of their importance was thrust 
rather suddenly upon him. Taking advantage of his next 
business trip to Europe, with scant ceremony he annexed 
a wife, a girl of twenty-two, and returned with her to Hong- 
Kong. ‘‘ The Uncharted Sea’”’ is that upon which Lou 
embarks with her machine-like husband in the background, 
and the naval officers stationed in Repulse Bay in the fore- 
ground. Vividly and with a fine sympathy this atmosphere 
is created, with its storms and calms. After a stiff struggle 
for honour Lou is freed at the crucial moment by the tragic 
death of her husband. 


THE PLUNGE OF THE PADDINGTONS. By Ewan 
Agnew. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“The Plunge of the Paddingtons ”’ is far and away the 
best novel this reviewer has read this year. It is Mr. 
Agnew’s second novel. The first, ‘‘ Dublin Pride,’ gave 
promise of a really first class novelist. Those who have 
read it should read Mr. Agnew’s latest achievement. 
He himself calls it a fantasia of Fleet Street. It is and it 
isn’t. It is in the sense that it deals with three generations 
of a family of newspaper proprietors. It is not in the 
sense that its range is broader and less limited than the 
sub-title suggests. Mr. Agnew is almost, if not quite, 
unique among the younger novelists. He is not merely 
capable of finding a worthy theme for his pen, but can 
actually do justice to it. Seventy-five per cent. of modern 
fiction consists of either well written stupid stories or 
atrociously written good ones. Mr. Agnew has produced 
a fine story and told it superbly. In a short notice of this 
nature it is impossible to do more than indicate the general 
qualities of this book. Mr. Agnew’s novel is worth a 
permanent place on the shelves of discriminating readers, 
for it is sonrd work by a writer who possesses the gift of 
story-telling in an unusual degree, and brings to his work 
much freshness, originality and charm. 


THE LAUGHING HEART. By Beatrice Sheepshanks. 
7s.6d. net. (Selwyn & Blount.) 
There are some excellently drawn women characters in 
Miss Sheepshanks’s new novel, which tells in a leisurely 
entertaining fashion the love story of Nancy Osborne. 


Nancy is the least dreadful of a family of ‘‘ dreadful girls.” 
To conceal the shame that is coming to one of them, the 
three Osborne girls go into hiding with their mother in 
a remote part of Scotland. The concealment is not very 
effective, for this is how a good woman in the neighbour- 
hood describes the new-comers to a stranger who inquires 
after them: ‘‘ Mebbe it’s the young leddie that gangs 
thro’ the toon verra near star-rk naked, wi’ nobbut a wee 
red shift roond her shoulders, for all the wor-rld like the 
scar-rlet woman! ... Or, mebbe, it’s the young leddie 
that stays i’ the hoose, for the shame that’s comin’ to 
her!’’ There is a tragic family history behind Nancy, 
and the mother of the man she loves uses her knowledge 
of this to wreck the engagement. However all comes 
right in the end, much to Nancy’s and the reader’s 
satisfaction. 


THE STOOPING VENUS. By Bruce Marshall. 7s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


“A vivid pen-picture of modern times.”’ So the jacket 
describes the book. It is all that, and the author’s style 
and treatment is made to match—vivacious, effervescent, 
glittering (by the way, stars seem to be an obsession of the 
author’s), witty, a little mocking sometimes, but sound 
at heart withal, as the ending proves. The book has 
much to commend it, and the people, though they belong 
to types novelists have used again and again—live and 
move in a very real world. Louise, half French, half 
English, of good family on both sides, is Modern Girl 
personified, and in her youthful beauty and cool aloofness 
has man at her feet. Refusing the love of one successful 
author, she marries a Scottish nobleman engaged in the 
motor trade. He adores her, she tolerates him, and so 
falls in love headlong with a very young novelist. Con- 
scienceless Louise elopes with him, but Providence inter- 
venes in the shape of Babs, a delightful and refreshingly 
innocent little person, and the young novelist is spared 
from having his career nipped in the bud, while Louise 
is left to discover that the happiness and satisfaction she 
has been everywhere seeking has been at her feet all the 
time. A_ skilful piece of work distinctly above the 
average. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE, By H. C. Bailey. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


Fashion in fiction at the present time seems set against 
the historical novel. For one thing the chief interest of 
the novelist to-day is to get to what is going on in his 
characters’ minds, and that as quickly and as directly as 
possible. When a period setting has to be filled in, too 
often costume takes the place of character, pageantry of 
people. We are lovers of direct methods in these days, 
and we have also a strong belief that our own century and 
our own times provide us with the finest subjects for 
romance. These thoughts are suggested after the reading 
of ‘‘ The Golden Fleece,’’ a story about the wooing of a 
rich heiress of the Stuart days. Susan Lovel is very 
beautiful (that is the one thing about an historical romance 
—the women are always enchantingly lovely) and the 
Young Pretender falls in love with her. There is mystery 
and adventure here in plenty, the people are fine ladies 
and fine gentlemen, but it is all just a little unreal. 


FINE RAIMENT. By John Morton Lees. 7s. 6d. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 


Some excellent strokes of character drawing relieve the 
occasional tedium of this homespun narrative. John 
Broughton, a dour, thrifty Lancashire weaver, opened a 
banking account in his wife’s name. But the good lady, 
brought up in the housewive’s tradition that money is 
never really safe unless it is in the tea-caddy, promptly 
takes her cheque book to the bank and demands to see her 
balance in the concrete form of a hundred jingling 
sovereigns. Time however brings an element of sophistica- 
tion into the humble Broughton household, and the head 
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of it finds himself no match for the ambitions of his wife, 
who insists upon genteel professions for her children. Old 
John knows nothing of the plans that have been hatched 
to;make his son a bank clerk, and when he hears that they 
have succeeded his wrath knows no bounds, for he had 
saved a thousand pounds in order to set the young man 
up as a weaver. No good comes of the wearing of fine 
raiment ; the son gets dismissed from the bank for slack- 
ness and immoral behaviour, and the daughter is cheated 
of love in her pursuit of a mercenary marriage. So old- 
fashioned wisdom triumphs over trumpery modern stan- 
dards. It might be objected that the misfortunes that 
befall the Broughton family would have happened in any 
circumstances, character being fate, but there is much 
salutary matter in the story and the human comedy of it 
makes capital reading. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE ODES OF HORACE. Done into English Verse by 
Hugh Macnaghten. 7s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


A certain well known and delightful essayist one day 
complained to a friend that, like Mr. George Moore, he 
often found himself, now that the social round was beginning 
to pall, at a loss to know what to do with his evenings. 
The friend suggested that ‘to take down his Horace” 
was the proper occupation for the leisure of a gentleman 
of polite culture and classical tastes. ‘‘ Alas!” said the 
essayist, ‘‘ I did so the other night, and I could not under- 
stand him.’”” There are many in like case, who have 
let their Latin get rusty past restoring yet still hanker 
for the special pleasure that sonorous language alone can 
give. The Vice-Provost of Eton has come to their rescue. 
His version of the Odes, the quintessence of elegant 
Latinity, has almost the exactitude of a crib combined 
with the dignity of true poetry; and, Latin and English 
being printed opposite one another, it will serve the purpose 
of the one while giving the pleasure of the other. The 
precise effect of these opulent polysyllables can hardly be 
rendered in our terser tongue, but it is astonishing how 
closely Mr. Macnaghten has contrived to approximate to 
it, and how faithfully to retain both the spirit and the 
literal sense of his original. His choice of metres is pecu- 
liarly happy, especially the use of the Omar stanza to 
represent the Alcaic. The effect of fall and recovery by 
dropping the rhyme in the third line and restoring it in 
the fourth in the English measure seems the perfect equiva- 
lent of the slowing down of the movement in the third 
and the requickening it in the fourth line of the Latin. 
Macnaghten’s ‘‘ Horace,” beautifully produced in pocket- 
able size, is a book to cherish with his own “ Catallus ”’ 
and Mackail’s ‘‘ Greek Anthology.” 


HOME LIFE UNDER THE STUARTS. By Elizabeth 
Godfrey. 12s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


Within the limits of this brief study of some 300 pages 
the author contrives to present us with a very lively picture 
of domestic life in England in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. Avoiding the temptation specifically to 
discuss the great political questions which were tearing at 
the heart-strings of the nation, she has confined herself 
to giving the reader a detailed idea of the ordinary everyday 
home life of the more cultivated classes. The student of 
this period is in any case fortunate in having access to a 
wide selection of vivid and descriptive personal memorials, 
and the letters of the Verney family and of Mr. Endymion 
Porter have furnished material here for much fascinating 
information. The book is rich in the intimate details of 
nursery and of schoolroom. The solemn little people who 
look so demurely down at us from the canvases of Van Dyck 
are invested with the living and familiar hues of childhood. 
We read of drums and hobby-horses, of nursery rhymes and 
games that reflect the history of those times and are still 


Books 


The Story of American Racing 
By SAMUEL C. HILDRETH and JAMES R. 
CROWELL. 40 illustrations. 8vo. Bound in red 
and gold. Tentative, 18s. 
What excitement like the finish of a great horse race! This book is 
full of it. No more thrilling chapter in turf events could be written 
than the tale of Zev’s win over Papyrus as told by his trainer. Of 
all men well known to the turf wall Mr. Hildreth, general manager 
of the famous Rancocus Stable, is best qualified to tell the story of 
the race track. He looks back over fifty years of racing. His story 


is very human and his pride in fine horse flesh will be the delight of 
every sportsman. 


RANCHING WITH ROOSEVELT 

By LINCOLN A. LANG. Illustrated. Tentative, 18s. 
Roosevelt, in the company he loved, riding bad horses, suffering the 
hardships of the cowboys on the range, and living with them as an 
equal, all goes to make a fascinating story of the Old West. Only 
a few remain of that band of old timers who can give us a picture 
of the life of the cowboy as Mr. Lang can. We have Roosevelt as 
Mr. Lang alone knew him. 


THE MARQUESS DE LA FAYETTE IN 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
By CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, LL.D. Illustrated. 
2 royal 8vo volumes. 50s. 


Mr. Tower's book is undoubtedly the authoritative life of La Fayette. 
No historical library, private or public, is complete without this work. 


THE BRONZE HAND 
By CAROLYN WELLS (Author of ‘‘ The Daughter 
of the House,”’ etc.) 7s. 6d. 


One of Miss Wells’s best mysteries in the fascinating setting of a 
great ocean liner. 


A NEW NAME 
By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL (Author of “ Ariel 
Custer,’ ‘‘ Not Under the Law,”’ etc. 7s. 6d. 
A most unusual loves tory that will appeal to men as much as to women. 


Lists and Catalogue sent post free on application. s 


: 16, John St., Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


Joseph Conrad’s Last Essays 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This last full-length book by JosEPH ConrRaD contains 
all his important miscellaneous writings remaining 
unpublished or uncollected. ‘‘ There is not a page here 
that does not bear eloquent witness to the style that 
was the man.’’—Morning Post. J Prospectus post free. 


A History of 


English Literature 
By Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian 


2 vols. Med. 8vo. tos. 6d. net per vol. 
VOLUME ONE NOW READY 
THE MIDDLE AGES & THE RENASCENCE 
By EmiLe Lecoults, translated by H. D. IRvINE. 
The Times Literary Supplement on the French edition : 
“‘ A Cambridge History of English Literature in minia- 
ture . . . an original survey of our literature nearly 
as thorough, much more compact, and handier for 
reference.’’ The text has been specially revised by the 
authors for the Englishedition. | Prospectus post free. 


The Birth of the Gods 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


By Dmitri S. MEREZHKOvVsky ; translated by NATALIE 

A Duppincton. A dramatic, mystical story of the 

flesh and the spirit. ‘‘ Concentrated, intense : passion- 

ate with restraint, prophetic with reticence ’’—Observer. 
" Prospectus post free. 
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Aldine House, 10-13, Bedford St., London, W.C.2 
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Venetia, Lady Digby. 
(By permission of F. Haufstaeng!, Art Repro. Co.) 
From “ tome Life under the Stuarts,” by Elizabeth Godfrey, 
(Stanley Paul.) 


fresh in our own childish memory. We are also somewhat 
chastened to realise the intense seriousness with which 
the very early education of young children was undertaken, 
and the thoroughness with which (in the case of the boys) 
it was pursued to the public school and university stages. 
The romantic incidents of courtship, the responsibilities 
and vicissitudes of married life are judiciously collected 
from the records available, and illustrated with a mass of 
colourful detail. The duties of the housewife in kitchen, 
still-room and store-room ; the curing of hams and the 
making of homely delicacies; the beauty and expressive- 
ness of the dress of the period, and the taste in decoration 
and design, are matters that lend themselves peculiarly 
well to the discursive and humorous treatment displayed 
throughout this pleasant volume. 


OUTFLYING PHILOSOPHY. By Robert Sencourt. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 


To be fair the full title of this remarkable essay must 
be given. It is ‘‘ Outflying Philosophy: a Literary 
Study of the Religious Element in the Poems and Letters 
of John Donne and in the Works of Sir Thomas Browne 
and of Henry Vaughan the Silurist, together with an Ac- 
count of the Interest of these Writers in Scholastic Philos- 
ophy, in Platonism and in Hermetic Physic, with also 
some notes on Witchcraft.’’ A feast, we say, which might 
be a heavy and rather indigestible one. It was prepared 
in 1914 as a thesis for the degree of Bachelor of Letters at 
Oxford, but the war prevented its presentation in book 
form until now. In a brief review it is not possible to do 
much more than comment upon the author’s industry. 
He is a captain of literary industry ; and he is not betrayed 
into any arts of fascination—he is, in short, inspired by 
documents and arguments rather than by poetry and 
imagination. Therefore he has produced a tome, a volume, 
a valuable work of delving and of reference for future 
students. ‘‘ Outflying Philosophy ’’—the title derives from 
Meredith—is a storehouse, if we may once more change 
the metaphor. The reader who is familiar with Donne 
and Vaughan will take considerable pleasure in tracing 
the religious thread so strongly marked in their pattern, 


and in the clever analytical pages dealing with them ; 
comparison also is made between Vaughan and Traherne, 
and Traherne’s vision of childhood is rightly mentioned. 
Abundant quotations are given, and indebtedness to well- 
known scholars is freely acknowledged. And if only the 
author had appreciated the beauty of the art of wise 
digression he would have produced a beautiful book ; 
as it is, he has produced a very useful one, which no student 
of this and parallel themes can afford to neglect. 


PALESTINE AND PAMELA. By Edith Buckmaster. 5s. 
(Heffers.) 


The sub-title of this entertaining little book is ‘‘ A Chat 
with the Unlearned on the Holy Land.” By way of 
introduction there is an instructive sketch of the history 
of Jerusalem, from its earliest known inhabitants down 
to the dignified entry of General Allenby on December 11th, 
1917, and Sir Herbert Samuel’s subsequent tenure of office 
as High Commissioner. With such knowledge in the 
possession of those who think of visiting the country the 
remainder of the book should be enjoyed with real zest. 
In a chatty kind of way it gives the impressions of a keen 
and sympathetic woman in that magical and sacred 
country of the East. Bible references, traditional associa- 
tions and old-time customs mingle with the many changes 
the generations have wrought, bringing about a medley 
strange and fascinating to behold. Lady Buckmaster 
has much of interest to say of the philanthropic work 
done by various movements in the country, and while 
she was unable to remain herself for the Fast of Passover, 
she includes a realistic description supplied by a Jewish 
lady. 


THE CHILD AT SCHOOL. By Sir Leslie Mackenzie. 
2s. 6d. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


The sub-title of this excellent volume is ‘‘ being Chapters 
on the Medical Superintendence of Growth.” The book 
thus indicates that it deals with a new responsibility lately 
committed to ‘‘ education,’’ namely care for the bodies 
of children. The repercussions of this responsibility are 
many. One is the influence it will have on housing. 
Educationists are now taking up problems that the 
politicians have gaily and cheerfully dismissed. Educa- 
tionists have discovered what politicians apparently have 
never dreamed of, namely that when five or six persons of 
both sexes, adult, adolescent and juvenile, all live and 
sleep together in one room, certain undesirable results 
follow. One definite and unchallengeable result is that 
the death rate goes up. The present volume, skilfully 
shaped and presented, should be read by all who believe 
that the nation’s stock of children is its greatest asset. 


THE JOURNAL OF CLARISSA TRANT, 1800-1832. 
Edited by C. G. Luard. With illustrations. 18s. net. 
(Bodley Head.) 


Clarissa Trant and her brother, Tom, children of Sir 
Nicholas Trant, were left motherless when Clarissa was 
but five years old and Tom but a baby. Their father, who 
was a brilliant soldier, was established, in 1811, as Governor 
of Oporto, and Clarissa at the age of ten began to write a 
journal of the more important events in which she took 
her child-part. Sir Nicholas appears to have been devoted 
to his children, to have kept them near him, and introduced 
them to many persons and scenes and countries. ‘‘ She 
was all over Europe with her father,’’ writes her editor, 
“‘her eyes and ears wide open, meeting every sort of 
interesting person, and attending every kind of festivity 
and official function.’’ Given, with these opportunities, 
a quick brain, a power of observation, and a clear style of 
writing, it is needless to say that this “ journal ’’ is full of 
entertainment, of items of first-hand history and biography, 
and of self-revelation. Under ‘‘ Pisa, 1826,’’ Clarissa gives 
an account of the drowning of Shelley and Williams. The 
story is told by a Mr. Taafe, who knew Lord Byron per- 
sonally, and saw him just as he had heard the terrible news 
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of their death. ‘‘ He was standing at the window when 
I entered the room. ‘ The last time I ever heard poor 
Shelley’s voice,’ he said, ‘ was as he closed that door. I 
had repeatedly urged him to defer embarking until the 
next day, and-told him that it was madness to embark in 
such a gale, and in such a boat . . . but he had set his 
mind on returning. As he was going he turned and said : 
‘ Well, to satisfy you, I will not embark if the storm in- 
creases, but I confess that if the gale freshens when we are 
at sea I shall not be sorry ; you know how I enjoy a storm 
—the sea is my element.’”’ The journal goes on to tell of 
the romantic meeting of Clarissa and her future husband, 
of her happy marriage which lasted but a few years, and 
left a stricken husband and three children. Some beautiful 
portraits are included in this volume, one in colour of 
Clarissa herself, by David Maclise. 


PANDORA’S HOPE. By Austin Harrison. 10s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


This book is a defence of woman, written in opposition 
to the metaphysical anti-feminism of the German school. 
Mr. Harrison studies his subject historically, physically, 
pathologically and, above all, psychologically ; and though 
he can be outspoken and even caustic in his criticism of 
her, he shows woman to have always played a greater 
part in the affairs of the world than the conventional, 
man-written history book allows. Looking to the future, 
our author outlines some of the dangers of the coming 
“ equalitarian state,’’ but thinks there is more room for 
hope than for fear. In especial he believes that the full 
enfranchisement of women will make for international 
peace, though in a more indirect manner than is popularly 
fancied. Mr. Harrison writes with knowledge and insight 
and, as readers of his previous works would expect, with 
vivacity and humour. 


PORTRAITS: REAL AND IMAGINARY. _ By Ernest 
Boyd. tos. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Mr. Boyd appears to have been living at high pressure 
in those latter years in the United States. He writes at 
high pressure too; in fact at times he is somewhat 
“‘tumultuous.”” He has made friends and foes with a 
passion that must strike sober natures as rather consuming. 
Esthetes, literary ladies, press agents, puritans, apostles 
to the heathen, are amongst those who come up for judg- 
ment in his first hundred and fifty pages of ‘‘ Reconstruc- 
tions,”’ ironically so-called. The reconstruction is often 
done with a zestful malice ; the judge is rather too much of 
the prosecutor. Several of the prisoners at the bar are 
very far removed from our own insular experience, and 
Mr. Boyd’s method does not make them comprehensible or 
appealing, as that of a more reflective artist might. We 
cannot share his antipathies. In the later stages, where 
he deals with some old friends and familiar individualities, 
we are at home and yet not at home. We have glimpses, 
for example, of Shaw and Chesterton in Dublin, but the 
episodes are somewhat casual, the pictures are not flatter- 
ing, the attitude on the whole is rather grudging. George 
Moore indeed is in some regards saved from himself; Mr. 
Boyd gives him a good character where his own self-painting 
is far from good; on the other hand he recounts some 
intellectual adventures that the novelist (and poet !) might 
prefer to leave in charge of oblivion. The really humorous 
significance of Mr. Moore’s revival mission in Ireland in the 
early century is not touched upon, but that wholly delectable 
saga is a theme for a Cervantes. Certain personages are 
taken so seriously that the effect is rather serio-comic. 
What may be called the James Joyce “ stunt ” (apart from 
the actual art work embedded in Mr. Joyce’s productions) 
has come to be a little wearisome. James Stephens, 
W. B. Yeats and above all ‘‘ A. E.’’, must be beginning to 
cry out to be saved from their friends—if they read them. 
Mr. Boyd does not quite ignore Gaelic Ireland, but he 
looks at it without sympathy or insight. It were best 
left alone till he knows it from within. 


Learn to Write 


AND 


Earn While You Learn 
MAKE YOUR SPARE HOURS PROFITABLE 


Wherever you live, whatever your occupation, you can earn 
money at home in spare time by writing articles and short stories. 

This has been aptly described as the golden age for writers. 
Hundreds of publications require the work of outside contribu- 
tors, and the supply of good work does not keep pace with the 
demand, despite the high prices offered., One publishing house 
alone pays about £5,000 a week for literary contributions and 
artists’ work. 

So acute is the dearth of short stories that magazines are 
compelled to buy a large proportion of their fiction from the 
United States. One editor has pointed out that hundreds of 
thousands of pounds are sent annually to America in this way, 
and the money could be paid to writers at home for stories 
that would be more suitable for the British magazines. 


Wanted—New Writers! 


Editors welcome new writers, constant freshness and variety 
of contents being essential to the success of a newspaper or 
periodical. Journalismis the only profession in which the new- 
comer can win immediate success. Its recruits are drawn from 
every occupation, from town and village alike. 

Anyone who can write has a chance of success—but it is, 
of course, necessary to conform to certain rules, to acquire 
the technique of article and story writing and to produce what 
editors want. It was to meet this need that the Regent Insti- 
tute’s postal course was established some years ago, and so 
practical and direct is the tuition given that men and women 
without previous experience—many of them living hundreds and 
even thousands of miles from London—have been enabled 
not only to attain a thorough grasp of the technique of effective 
writing, but to earn while learning. 


Swift Success 


You need not be a genius to beccme a successful writer. Many 
contributors who find a ready market for their work are men 
and women of average education. Training was the short cut 
to their mastery of the rules of effective writing. The Institute’s 
records contain instances of swift success by pupils who, not 
suspecting that they possessed real aptitude, took up the study 
merely as a delightful mental recreation. 

The instructional staff of the Institute consists of successful 
authors and journalists of wide professional and free-lance 
experience. For a moderate fee (payabie by easy instalments) 
you can get a complete training by post in free-lance journalism 
and short story writing. 

Many people enrol on the direct personal recommendation 
of friends who have already taken the Course. One student (now 
a constant contributor to the Press) was so impressed by the 
genuine helpfulness of the tuition that at one time or another he 
recommended no fewer than six of his friends to enrol—and three 
of them more than earned the fee while taking the Course. 

Students may take the Course at their own speed. Special 
arrangements are made—without extra charge—for Overseas 
pupils. 


A FREE BOOKLET 


“* How to Succeed as a Writer” 

Post the attached coupon to the Regent Institute, 13, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1, and you will receive by return a free 
copy of ‘“‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,’’ which describes in- 
terestingly the remunerative openings for new writers and the 
unique advantages of a postal course which is training men and 
women to write what editors want—and to earn while they learn. 
This booklet has been the first step to literary success for many 
aspirants who had never written a line for publication before they 
read it. How they scored almost instantaneous acceptances by 
leading newspapers and magazines—how in some cases they 
earned the fee paid for tuition several times over—is clearly 
and fascinatingly told. It costs you nothing to get the booklet 
and puts you under no obligation. 


Cat this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope (id. stamp), 
or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept 93C), 13, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy of “ How to 
Succeed as a Writer”—free and post free. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE MEDICI Illustrated. By 
Selwyn Brinton, M.A., F.R.S.A. 15s. (Methuen.) 

The story of the Medici family is “‘ an old one, and yet 
it is always new.” Here, copiously illustrated, is a rapid 
narrative and description of Florence and the first three 
Medicis to hold sway in that marvellous city, whose artistic 
splendour had perhaps reached its highest point when 
Cosimo came into power. After Cosimo’s long sway came 


his son Piero, and then, after a few years, Piero’s son, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. Their period covered the years 
1434 to 1494, difficult years and triumphant years, and 
their relations with contemporary art were what the 
world knows, but can never know too much of. Mr. 
Brinton is a recognised authority on the Italian renaissance, 
and he can safely be trusted as a guide in this fascinating 
period. 


Music. 


BEETHOVEN.* 


By W. Fipp1an Movutton. 


Dr. Eaglefield-Hull has for a number of years been well 
known as a musical editor and exponent: but of late he 
has added to such tasks that of spreading illuminating 
information about music and music-makers. It is not long 
since there appeared under his editorship a useful ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of Modern Music ’’—independent, piquant, provocative, 
instructive—and now he seems bent upon stimulating the 
art of musical appreciation by furthering the spread of 
knowledge concerning the psychology of those who have 
bulked large in the world of musical creation. The present 
volume is not his own offspring. It is rather his adopted 
child ; but without his paternal care it might not have 
come into the light. The history of the volume centres 
in the fact that about twenty years ago Mr. J. S. Shedlock 
set himself to produce an English translation of Dr. A. C. 
Kalischer’s complete edition of Beethoven's letters. That 
edition has been out of print for several¥years; and on 
that account Dr. Eaglefield- 
Hull, with the approval of Mr. 
Shedlock’s executrix, fell in 
with the proposal of the pub- 
lishers that he should make 
“a selection of those letters 
which, bearing more par- 
ticularly on the music of 
Beethoven or more directly 
on his character, are of great 
interest to the general lover 
of music.”” The result is a 
volume of about four hun- 
dred and fifty letters, as 
against the twelve hundred 
and twenty of the previous 
collection, from which it is 
urged that light is shed upon 
the character of the man. 

There will probably always 
remain keen difference of 
opinion as to the ‘‘ worth- 
whileness’’ of this kind of 
contribution to the study of 
Beethoven. As to the 
supreme quality of his con- 
tribution to the literature of 
musical art there is no serious 
contention. Just as in his 
own day we hear of those here 
and there who belittled and 
derided his music, so to-day 
there are those who profess 

* Beethoven’s Letters”: 
With explanatory notes by 
Dr. A. C. Kalischer. Trans- 
lated with Preface by J. S. 
Shedlock, B.A. Selected and 


edited by Dr. Eaglefield-Hull. 
los. 6d. (Dent.) 


contempt for it—possibly because it is the only means they 
possess by which they can win attention to themselves. 
But outside the category of such, who may not unjustly be 
written down as egotistic freaks, Beethoven’s position is 
unchallenged—almost as unchallenged as that of Bach. 
But that does not involve the companion proposition that 
the creator of such supreme music was himself a person of 
such supreme excellence and worth. There has always 
been a kind of halo—of nobility and highmindedness— 
attached to the Beethoven of tradition ; and Mr. Shedlock’s 
preface to the translation of the Kalischer edition of the 
letters, and reappearing in this volume, attempts to re- 
instate the halo. But it is not easy to maintain that 
attitude when reading the letters. Indeed it might be 
urged as an arguable proposition that anyone who desires 
to retain the conception of a Beethoven possessed of a 
personality commensurate with his creative genius, will 
do well to ignore the letters. 
It is not altogether easy to 
see quite why they should 
have been collected and 
issued, and then after a period 
of decent burial have been 
resuscitated by Dr. Eaglefield- 
Hull. Beethoven is not a 
born letter-writer, one of 
those, that is to say, whose 
letters are in themselves con- 
tributions to the literary 
treasures of the world. 
Assuming, moreover, as one 
may do, that the editor has 
selected the best from the 
whole mass before him, one 
can only marvel at the petti- 
ness and the instability of 
one who in his own field of 
musical composition is so 
incomparable. It is idle to 
try to dismiss the whole thing 
as a matter of moods, as Mr. 
Shedlock does in his preface : 
from reading these letters 
one is left with the sense that 
these moods are practically 
chronic, and therefore become 
something strangely near a 
normal condition. If these 
letters are the best and most 
thoroughly characteristic 
that can be put forward it 
is hard to see how the hero- 


. ‘ legend grew up or how it can 
Beethoven at the age 


survive. Take for example 
of forty-nine (1819). ‘ene h ial P 
From a portrait by Josef Stieler. ti somew at qua cans of 
From a Selection of Beethoven's Letters, edited by Dr. A. Eaglefield-Hull (Dent). his estimates of his friends 
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and his associates in general, and his trusty amanuensis 
Anton Schindler in particular. In August 1823 we find him 
writing to his brother Johann concerning that ‘ wretched 
scoundrel Schindler...” ‘I avoid this despicable 
fellow as much as possible ”’ (p. 313). ‘‘ He has a bad, crafty 
character ”’ (p. 314). And yet on the opposite page appears 
a letter written to Schindler, which ends with the words, 
“‘ Trusty one, I kiss the hem of your coat.’’ This is followed 
by one to Ferdinand Ries in which Schindler in denounced 
as ‘‘an arch-scoundrel,” ‘‘a greater wretch on God’s 
earth I have never known, whom I have sent about his 
business.”” Yet at the foot of the same page we find him 
writing to Schindler, ‘‘ However willingly I would have 
shown to you my active gratitude for your’’—and then 
follows a word which Kalischer found scratched through 
and quite illegible—‘‘ I cannot as yet put an end to this 
matter which I have so much at heart, but I hope in a few 
weeks to be more fortunate ’”’ (p. 316). And in spite of it all 
we find Schindler with him to the end and witnessing his 
will. All these variations of temper within a period of less 
than two months, manifested to one whom earlier in the 
same year we find Beethoven addressing as “‘ very best 
one ’’ and with whom the composer had been in intimate 
association for many years, betoken the existence of moods 
which amount to positive disease. Dr. Kalischer admits 
in a note that ‘“ considering Schindler’s activity and zeal 
as amanuensis the remarks about him . . . are one of the 
mysteries of Beethoven's life’’ Yes; but only so long 
as the doctrine is held to as to the pre-eminent excellence 
of his moral equipment. Much might also be said concern- 
ing the incessant financial bargainings which bulk so largely 
and which contribute much to the unpleasant taste which 
the book leaves behind. So once more we are left with a 
measure of doubt as to the sanity and sweetness of the 
artistic temperament, and as to the advisability of dragging 
out into the open the material which unnecessarily lowers 
the general estimate without imparting any commensurate 


advantage. As Schindler says of him.elsewhere, “ the 
propriety of repressing offensive remarks was a thing that 
never entered his thoughts.’’ But why proclaim them 


from the house-tops ? 


“BUT IS IT ART?’* 


“Too clever by half.’’ That is one’s first thought 
regarding many modern songs. They are experiments in 
subtlety, adventures in the Ultima Thule of skill. The 
composer has desired to display his own dexterity in 
tone-colour treatment of intricate ideas. He hasn't 
bothered about his executants (vocal or instrumental), 
still less about his hearers (highbrow or lowbrow). Techni- 
cally and intellectually ultra-competent, with sublime 
selfishness he sets out to expound his ego. If others don't 
like it, they must “ lump it.” . Otherwise, how could 
he, with the whole unparalleled range and scope of English 
poetry to choose from, select such lyrics as he does? Listen 
to the seven lines of ‘“‘ Tame-Cat’’ (luckily this is their 
total sum) : 


“It rests me to be among beautiful women. 
Why should one always lie about such matters ? 
I repeat, 
It rests me to converse with beautiful women. 
Even tho’ we talk nothing but nonsense, 
The purring of the invisible antennz 
Is both stimulating and delightful!” 


* “ Tame-Cat.’”” Words by Ezra Pound. Music by Joseph 
Holbrooke. 2s. (Paxton.)—‘‘ The Sailor.’’ Words by A. P. 
Herbert. Music by Dennis Arundell. 2s. (Curwen.)—Songs 
from ‘‘ Hugh the Drover” : “‘ Gaily I Go to Die,”’ ‘‘ Sweet Little 
Linnet,” ‘‘ Here on my Throne.’’ Words of each by Harold 
Child. Music by R. Vaughan Williams. 2s. (Curwen.)— 
*‘ The Chains of Love,” ‘‘ The Rejected Lover.’’ Words of each 
by Clifford Bax. Music by Armstrong Gibbs. 2s. (Curwen.) 

—‘ Tears, Idle Tears,” As Through the Land” and “ Thy 
Voice is Heard.’”” Words of each by Tennyson. Music by 
Frederick Nicholls. 2s. each. (Larway. )—‘‘ Four Songs from 
Tennyson for Voice and Violin alone.’” Music by Henry Tol- 
hurst. 2s. 6d. (Paxton.)—‘‘ Where Go the Boats ?’’ Words 
by R. L. Stevenson. Music by Eric H. Thiman. 2s. 6d. 
{Augener.) 
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Well, it may be very clever of Mr. Ezra Pound to have 
written that; still cleverer of Mr. Joseph Holbrooke to 
have set it so adroitly. The clarinet obbligato is a sly and 
masterly addition. ‘‘ But the devil whoops, as he whooped 
of old: ‘It’s clever, but is it Art?’’’ Was it worth 
saying—or setting—or singing ? And is not one passage 
of pure melody more durable than a dozen flamboyant 
tours de force? One remembers such lovely, such enchant- 
ing achievements of Joseph Holbrooke’s. Why should he 
substitute this brilliant irony ? 

Take again something wholly different—the thirty-two 
not-very-vocal lines of “‘ The Sailor.’’ They are (being 
out of Punch) ostensibly humorous; but do not evoke 
much mirth. The composer has carried out his job 
cleverly enough. Yet how does he expect any audience 
to listen appreciatively to no less than four eight-line 
descriptive verses, couched in a strain of pale facetiousness ? 
Moreover, the accent falls wrong on the last word of each 
verse, which surely should be “‘ cross-trees,’’ not ‘‘ cross- 
trees.”’ 

On removal to “ another part of the battle-field,’’ one 
questions the wisdom of separately producing the songs 
from ‘“‘ Hugh the Drover.’’ Divorced from their original 
context in that ballad-opera, the lyrics lose most of their 
meaning. Good as they are in themselves, they are 
scarcely expedient for ordinary purposes. I can imagine 
hearers who are not conversant with Vaughan-Williams’s 
work being bewildered, rather than charmed, by songs 
thus rent from their natural milieu and from the composer’s 
marvellous orchestration. 

The authentic eighteenth-century note is audible in 
Clifford Bax’s verse, as in Armstrong Gibbs’s delightfully 
vocal melody, linked happily in ‘‘ The Chains of Love.” 
This engaging ditty is dedicated to Frederic Ranalow ; 
and you can almost hear him singing it. Equally attrac- 
tive, ‘‘ The Rejected Lover”’ is well worth the attention 
of robust tenors in search of something both novel and 
artistic. The peculiar timbre of the period, its naiveté 
and wit, has been here reproduced with a modern inflection. 

We now arrive at that inevitable extreme, where the 
desperate composer clutches after familiar non-copyright 
lyrics which have been worn to rags these seventy years. 
Mr. Frederick Nicholls’s version of ‘‘ Tears, Idle Tears,”’ 
of ‘“‘ As Through the Land ”’ and ‘“‘ Thy Voice is Heard,” 
are not in any sense “ too clever by half.’’ Perhaps that 
is why they are essentially singable. They are simple, 
artless, respectably mediocre; they observe the best 
Victorian traditions. The first named is the best; the 
others being a trifle too obvious. I dare say plenty of 
people would enjoy them, who are not impressed by 
musical pyrotechnics, and are unsophisticated in experience 
of life. 

A curious experiment has been made by Mr. Henry 
Tolhurst, in setting four Tennyson songs for voice and 
violin only. A _ particularly sympathetic feeling dis- 
tinguishes the voice part; I should suppose that these 
melodies had been thought out in the brain, not thumped 
out to weird harmonies at the piano. Not great music, 
but pleasing. . . . Only, be implored, Mr. Tolhurst, to 
issue them with a pianoforte accompaniment! Very 
charming as is the quasi-contrapuntal obbligato of the 
violin—“ well-tempered’’ as are voice and strings in 
combination—the total result is too ethereal, emaciated, 
attenuated—all up in the air, like “horns of Elfland 
faintly blowing,” with a cherub-heads effect, like Sir Joshua’s 
painting—and does not tally with the human passion of 
the poems. Whether the extensive double-stopping could 
be successfully managed by the average amateur is doubtful 
—but one is conscious of needing some more substantial 
support for the voice than the violin only. At least, Iam. 
The pianoforte, with all its inaccuracies of intonation, at 
least supplies a sort of terra firma. . . . But the composer 
is to be commended for his plucky venture. If it had 
not been for such pioneer enterprises into the ‘‘ vast 
inane’ of unexplored musical regions, we might still be 
blowing thighbone trumpets, like the Lamas of Tibet. 

The last song on our list, ‘‘ Where go the Boats ?’”’ has a 


pretty running accompaniment, and a pretty rippling 
melody, whilst R. L. Stevenson’s pretty child-like words 
are not too hackneyed a device. Mr. Thiman has, in short, 
what our fathers called ‘‘ a pretty Muse,’’ and very likely 
that lady will accompany him, in response to cries for 
“ Author,”’ before bigger curtains than this. 

Yet, above all these lyrics and empirics, these traffics 
and discoveries, one certainty ascends—the indestructible 
worth of melody; and one fact remains—the supremacy 
of simplicity. The curves of pure melodic outline will 
survive a thousand specimens of the rococo, the grotesque, 
or the diabolically clever. Nobody will ever question of 
some celestial Mozartean slow-movement, “ But is it 
art?” Where intellect, which is form, and emotion, 
which is colour, are inseparably blent in suchwise, one 
does not ask about anything: one surrenders to the 
ecstasy of the moment. May Byron. 


VERDI.* 


The moment when Verdi brought himself to call upon 
Wagner, only to find that he had been dead an hour, is 
one of the most dramatic in musical history. The two 
men had met twice, but had virtually never spoken to one 
another. The first time was in the foyer of La Fenice 
theatre after a private symphony concert given by the 
German. Verdi had come to Venice ostensibly to see his 
dying friend Vigna, but actually, as he knew with irritating 
certitude, because Wagner was there, drawn to the flame 
which, in the opinion of the more musically advanced, 
had already destroyed him. Verdi saw before him a man 
whose “‘ slight body swayed with the force of the restless 
vitality that was pouring from him. He spoke loudly, 
emphasising the breadth of his expansive German vowels, 
expounding, explaining, bantering, and he was the first to 
greet his own wit with sympathetic laughter.’’ A man the 
reverse of reticent, eager to impress and, above all, to 
dominate, to thrust his immense egotism upon others. 
Wagner, on the other hand, ‘‘ beheld the face of a man 
whom he did not know ; the face of a stranger over whom 
he had no power; a face firmly closed upon itself and 
seeking nothing of others. He saw pride and a solitary 
reserve in the glowing eyes, an effortless energy which 
sought to borrow none from him, which stood apart and 
expressed itself without any secret desire to influence or 
master other men.”’ 

But it was more than two composers who looked upon 
one another in the foyer of La Fenice ; it was the representa- 
tives of two conflicting and apparently irreconcilable schools 
of music—the new German and the older Italian, the 
philosophic and the sensuous. Verdi had written nothing 
for ten years. Secluded on his farm at St. Agatha, he had 
lost the instinct to compose, though at heart he felt that 
only two stages of his development had passed, and that 
the crowning third was yet to come. From time to time 
he had worked on an opera based on Shakespeare’s “‘ King 
Lear ’’ (which, in one of the most dramatic chapters in this 
novel, he burns), but always with the shadow of this 
Wagner upon the page, Wagner whom he half understood, 
half admired, half hated. There was no escaping the name. 
The comparison was always present, like an inhibition 
cramping the development of which he knew himself to be 
still capable, between himself, a grand monument of a 
past style, and this new and revolutionary force. His 
“Don Carlos ’’ had been treated as a rather clever essay 
in imitation. This criticism had been openly made by 
his opponents, tacitly even by his friends. 

The second meeting between the rivals occurred during 
the carnival. They might have spoken with happy results, 
but chance intervened ; and later Verdi was thrown into 
torment by his wrongly imagining that Wagner belittled 
his ‘‘ Aida’’ music. Had the Italian been of a less noble 
nature he might have degenerated into a hatred such as 
he himself inspired in the obscure fanatic Sassaroli; as 


* “Verdi.” By Franz Werfel. Translated by Helen Jessi- 
man. 16s. (Jarrolds.) 
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it was, he at last set out to seek liberation of the spirit by 
facing Wagner on his own ground. And Wagner was dead. 
Verdi's reaction to this shock is brilliantly told : 

‘‘ The Maestro tried to suppress something that was rising in 
him, dark, strong and perceptible . . . a misbegotten, prickling 
joy. . . . He was horrified at the sensation ; it was something 
loathsome and corrupt, this joy, but it was stronger than any 
other sensation. 

‘** Wagner is dead. He can produce no more. His work 
lies completed before the world ; he can add nothing to it now. 
I am alive. I have survived in the battle. But he is fallen. 
He comes off loser, for he is dead and I am alive.’ ”’ 

But this mood of ignoble triumph was short-lived. The 
liberation that Verdi had sought in one way had come 
unsought in another, and he was free to show the truth of 
the theory which he voices early in the book: ‘“ The 
principle of our music is radically different from that of 
German music, which rests upon the tempered instru- 
ments . . . and upon the abstract, almost purely mental 
note. Italian music, our own, rests upon the free flow of 
melody, upon the vocalist. We have to decide to which 
of these we belong.” How magnificently he made the 
best of both worlds was shown in “ Othello,’’ composed 
when he was seventy-four, and in “ Falstaff,’’ when he 
was eighty. 

The subject is an attractive one for a novelist. It would 
be even better if it were pure fiction; for the reader of 
stories based upon well-known fact is in something of the 
mental condition of the child who asks, at the end of the 
story, “Is that true ?’’ But given this, Franz Werfel has 
treated it admirably. At first glance the book seems loose 
in structure, overloaded with musical disquisition, and with 
some irrelevance of incident ; but on closer reading these 
things fall into line, even the bold step into the past that 
makes possible the introduction of Monteverde. Indeed 
the only thread that refuses to weave into the well-planned 
design is that of Italo’s intrigue with Bianca Carvagno. 

The book is one of strongly contrasted types. There is 
the radical opposition between the expansive Wagner and 
the reticent Verdi which provides the main motive. Italo 
typifies the young Italians who regarded Verdi as musically 
obsolete ; the Senator, his father, the older school to whom 
Verdi was as a god. Sassaroli shows this old school run 
to weed and seed. Fishbéck, an invented character, con- 
siders all old music hopeless and is ready to show the world 
what music really is. 

Those who seek a tale will find here a vividly human one 
told with a somewhat melodramatic power and an effective 
psychology ; those who prefer musical history, a gallery 
of famous men presented in the round. The translation 
gives one pause at the outset: ‘‘ Pulsing its presto through 
the night, it lent him wings and mastery, and its funeral 
measure solemnised his soul.’’ This is merely Verdi's 
metronome ticking. And this is Wagner’s head: ‘ The 
great vaulted skull, with its pale covering of downy white, 
shone transparently as if an unearthly light burned within 
it.” One knew that it was large in both senses, but it 
hardly deserved this, still less the description of it in a 
gondola with the moon shining on it. Later fortunately 
Miss Helen Jessiman discovers a sense of humour, which 
is perhaps the first essential in a translator, particularly of 
German, drops this sound and fury signifying precious 
little, and substitutes sound, live English. 


RopNEY BENNETT. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


THOUGHTS IN JUNE. By T. Haigh. (Paxton.) 
Four easy and tuneful pianoforte studies. 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE POACHER’S SONG 


A d 
GOLDEN SLUMBERS KISS YOUR EYES | by Alfred 
COME, BUY MY NICE FRESH IVY Moffat. 
THE BELLS OF SHANDON (Augener.) 


A number of excellent part songs with piano accompani- 
ment, arranged by Alfred Moffat. Two of the songs are 
Old English, and the other two Irish. 


SECTIONAL 


The BOOKCASE; 


NOW 

GREATLY 
REDUCED IN === 

PRICE 


By adopting more improved methods 
we have made large readjustmen - — 
in prices. Thus the finest and hel 

most easily operated library equip- | 


ment costs less than the clumsy 
American-style bookcases. 


Examine one of these handsome 
stacks, and you will find that every 
part is assembled with extreme 
precision. All joints are firm. No 
space is wasted, and the piece 
stands staunchly on every floor. 
e doors open smoothly, and your 
ks are kept quite free from dust, 
dampness and disorder. 


Minty Bockcases can now be 
purchased by deferred payments. 


THE 


OXFORD 


VARSITY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Write for NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
taini lest particulars of MIN Y Bookcases, 
including various “ period” styles at moderate prices. 


MINTY (Dept. 6), 44-45, High St., Oxford 
London Showrooms: 
36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


Just Published 
THE LETTERS OF 


BRET 
HARTE 


Assembled and Edited by 
GEOFFREY BRETT HARTE 


Illustrated 21/- net 


LTHOUGH Bret Harte led one of the most picturesque 
A lives in the history of letters, probably less is known 
about his career than that of any other writer of equal 
eminence. There have been two biographies of him, but in each 
case the biographer was hampered by lack of manuscript material, 
so that Bret Harte has remained an intriguing figure shrouded 
in a certain mystery. Now, however, his grandson has collected 
a large body of entirely unpublished letters, including a most 
important series to his wife, covering more than thirty years. 
The letters, always breezy, full of character and humour, tell in 
detail the story of his romantic career. They have always a 
literary charm of fancy and allusion, which makes them rank 
alongside the best letters of that letter-writing generation ; but 
even more interesting to the reader than this, it is the romantic 
story of a unique literary career, the first complete revelation of 
the character of the man himself, sound, loyal, and of a unique 
and appealing charm. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., PUBLISHERS, LONDON 
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CHAMINADE, (Enoch.) 

A welcome album containing five characteristic piano- 
forte pieces—one of them being the world-famous “‘ Dans 
Créole.” The other four pieces are ‘‘ Pavane,’’ “ Rigau- 
don,”’ ‘‘ Contes Bleus, No. 2”’ and ‘“‘ Romance en Ré.” 


MY MARY, SWEET AND BROWN. Music by Helen 
Kilner. (Enoch.) 


A song with a truly Scottish atmosphere. Both lyric 
(by J. M, Stuart-Young) and setting are “ bonny.” 


A LAWSUIT. Music by D. M. Stewart. (Augener.) 

These quaint and humorous words (translated from 
Nicarchus first century a.p. by A. C. Benson) have been 
aptly set by D. M. Stewart. It makes an odd, unusual 


little song. 
— AND EVENING. By Adeline Prince. (Stock- 
well. 


Suitable for the average player, this delightful suite of 
pianoforte pieces contains a number of descriptive solos. 


The Drama. 


TCHEKOV. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


To see all five of Anton Tchekov’s plays within six 
months, and in the London public theatres, is an experience 
which even a year ago the most optimistic of us hardly 
anticipated. Yet it has come to pass. Mr. Fagan 
pioneered with the most likely of them—The Cherry 
Orchard; and Mr. Philip Ridgeway has followed up with 
the rest—including The Three Sisters, the most difficult 
in print and the least promising commercially. Some had 
been done before by the Stage Society—The Cherry Orchard 
in 1911, Uncle Vanya in 1921, Ivanoff last year; and The 
Seagull in 1912 by the Adelphi Play Society. Yet the 
chief credit rests with those ‘“‘ commercial’’ managers, 
Messrs. Fagan and Ridgeway. For indeed to produce 
uncommercial masterpieces is the whole business of the 
Sunday societies ; but it is not the business of the Fagans 
and Ridgeways to risk ruining themselves in the cause 
of idealism ; and the fact that their risk has turned into 
success does not decrease our debt to them. 

But you may ask wherein does the idealism lie; and 
would it not be better spent on the production of native 
dramatists ? To the first question the answer is that as 
he purely commercial theatre always tends to repeat 
successes, it is the most conservative institution on earth ; 
so that were nobody to take a risk, dramatic art would 
petrify. The second question is shrewder; but in 
Tchekov’s case its answer is simpler still. The value of 
stage-experiment is to provide us with working models 
of as many kinds of dramaturgy as possible ; but till he 
showed the way, no English drama quite like Tchekov’s 
existed. 

It exists now, thanks to our Tchekovians, among whom 
we must reckon not only the aforesaid managers, but a 
handful of native dramatists. Mr. Shaw called Heartbreak 
House, with entire justification, a Fantasia in the Russian 
Manner; Mr. Lennox Robinson might have called The 
Round Table the same, had not Mr. Shaw anticipated him. 
Both these plays are Tchekov acclimatised to England— 
or perhaps I should say to Ireland, since their Irish author- 
ship is significant. The stuff of Tchekov’s sociology is 
even better known in Ireland than here. No Irishman 
emits a baffled ‘‘ How Russian!” on first seeing one of 
Tchekov’s plays; nor any Englishman who has the least 
experience of English country-house life. And the essential 
futility of Tchekov’s characters is precisely that of which 
Larry Doyle complained in John Bull’s Other Island, a 
play written half a dozen years before Tchekov was heard 
of in these longitudes. It is in Tchekov’s method, rather 
than in his material, that the novelty lies. 

For the whole point of Tchekov is that he essays—deliber- 
ately, and relishing its difficulty—a new and difficult task, 
i.e. the artistic presentation of normal life: as distinct 
from the abnormal life from which our most familiar types 
of drama—our tragedy, our melodrama, our farce—are 
drawn. He is a realist—and yet that label does not 
sufficiently distinguish him, for we call writers realists 
who strive, by means of slang, of familiar turns of idiom, 
of little human touches of observed character, to make the 
abnormal seem natural. Tchekov cuts out the abnormal 
not merely in the speech and minor actions of his folk, 


but in the whole circumstance of their lives. (It is true 
that most of his plays end with a pistol-shot; we may 
count this a weakness, a concession to European stage 
conventions ; it no more affects the current of his plays 
than the raiders’ bomb affects that of Heartbreak House.) 
His main theme, consistently, is the mentality of a certain 
type—we shall discuss its origins presently—a type too 
sensitive and civilised for its surroundings, yet lacking 
initiative either to remake those surroundings or to ex- 
change them. He shows these people restless, querulous, 
full of vague spiritual yearnings which they will obviously 
never fulfil. He shows them striving to live anyhow and 
anywhere except in the present—they talk brokenly of 
life as it used to be in the old days, or as it is in Moscow 
or Paris or in the pages of some writer (whom they have 
not yet read), or as it will be in two hundred years. And 
he shows them also constantly and tragically aware of 
their own futility. We, watching, recognise these poor 
naked souls; and though in real life we should certainly 
be impatient or bored with them, under Tchekov’s spell 
we give them our sympathy. They are ourselves, or one 
side of ourselves—ourselves from an unaccustomed angle. 
“There, but for the grace of God . . .”" we say. To object 
that their Tchekovian mood is not the normal mood of 
Englishmen is beside the mark. They are normal to them- 
selves ; and it is legitimate for any artist to concentrate 
on a type so long as that type in itself be not untrue nor 
exaggerated. Even to prove the average Russian less 
introspective than Vanya would be no valid criticism of 
the Vanya type ; any more than to prove that the average 
Englishman weighs less than eighteen stone is a criticism 
of Falstaff. 

And what ails them, after all—these shiftless, aimless 
and yet oddly likeable folk who drift ‘‘ like colourless 
shadows,”’ as Helena in Uncle Vanya calls them, across 
Tchekov’s stage? Is it poverty? True, they all seem 
perennially hard up—like their Irish counterparts again, 
in the preface of John Bull’s Other Island, ‘‘ straitened 
by an attempt to keep a park and stable on an income 
which would not justify an Englishman in venturing upon 
a wholly detached villa.’’ The Treplevs may use their 
horses only when their bailiff wills; the Serebryakovs 
complain that they must live in the country because they 
cannot afford to live anywhere else ; and the loss of the 
cherry orchard with its ancient traditions is the very heart 
of the Ranevskys’ woe. And yet is not such poverty 
more an effect than a cause? One may suspect that 
Madame Treplev lacks horses mainly because she is too 
lazy to withstand her bailiff’s bullying her; that Sere- 
bryakov could support himself well enough if he would 
slough off his hypochondria; that the three sisters 
Prozorov might earn a living in Moscow quite as well as 
in their country town if they made up their minds to it. 
Gayef and Trophimov, Astrov and Vanya, Treplev and 
Andrey and Ivanoff at least are able-bodied. Madame 
Ranevsky has proved capable of looking after herself in 
the world outside, and Madame Arcadina (if her friends 
speak true) is a successful actress. These people’s poverty 
is due to something within themselves—a kind of inertia, 
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an incapacity for any decisive action; and this in turn, 
though doubtless fostered by the backwater-life they lead, 
has its roots in character. Perhaps they are overbred, 
as the gentry are likely enough to be in a society which 
has two classes only. Their stock has lost its vitality and 
retains only its self-consciousness. It is beneath their 
dignity to go into trade, even were they capable. They 
are no longer cultured, they are only “ refined.’’ Yet the 
tradition of culture, which is the ghost of their dead social 
status, survives to haunt them. 

Yes: this sham-culture, this blind urge towards intel- 
lectual activity, is the real trouble with Tchekov’s folk ; 
not poverty, not country life, though these both aggravate 
it. We see it clearly and more clearly as we get to know 
them. It is a heritage of caste—caste self-conscious still, 
though now made impotent by overbreeding and by social 
changes which have robbed it of usefulness. Were this 
not so, the peasant in Tchekov’s plays, who is likewise 
poverty-stricken and immersed in country routine, would 
be as introspective and self-torturing as his masters ; 
which he is not. He is comparatively cheerful indeed, 
or at least 1esigned to his destiny, having no ghost of former 
glory to haunt him. He is too unimaginative to catch the 
infection of melancholy. Like Mat Haffigan, he has 
““drudged over his clods and pigs till he becomes a clod 
and a pig himself.’’ He does all such positive work as 
gets done at all. The estates of the landed gentry are run 
by him—by the Marinas and Anfisas of plain peasant 
stock, by the Shamraevs and Telegyins who have sunk to 
the peasant status, and now and then by some Lopahkin 
who takes control altogether. He is the life of his com- 
munity—though only animal life; and if ever emotion 
takes him unawares he has his little stock of quotations 
and proverbs and cheap reach-me-down sentiments, and 
can carry on with them. He desires no more: so he is 
spared at least his masters’ bitter consciousness that life 
is passing them by. 

Tchekov has no illusions about his aristocrats. He 
does not sentimentalise them; and the result of hi. re- 
straint is that now and then, when they approach the verge 
of sentiment, we have an odd, embarrassed feeling that 
they are speaking spontaneously, outside their creator’s 
will, and that we ourselves are eavesdropping on something 
which should be sacred. Madame Ranevsky crying quietly, 
while minute by minute she awaits the news of the sale 
and while that Bedlamite party goes on, is one of the most 
moving sights in modern drama; and Sonia’s rapturous, 
heartbroken confession of her love for Astrov contains 
more tragedy, seen on the stage, than the printed text can 
even remotely suggest. On the other hand, Tchekov 
equally refrains from being cynical at his people’s expense. 
In each play there are a hundred points at which this 
quasi-ruling class might be derided or condemned, justly 
and bitterly, by their subordinates ; yet Tchekov hardly 
ever uses such opportunities. He presents; he does not 
criticise ; out of their own mouths are his “ job-lots”’ 
judged. 

And yet he knows that as a class they are doomed. 
There is a striking passage in The Three Sisters which 
suggests that Tchekov, even in 1900, foresaw the Revolu- 
tion quite clearly. ‘‘ The day of reckoning is here,’’ says 
Tuzenbach. ‘‘ Something formidable is threatening us ; 
a strong, cleansing storm is gathering ; it is coming nearer 
and nearer ; it will soon sweep our world clean of laziness, 
indifference, prejudice against work, and wretched boredom, 
I shall soon work, and within twenty-five or thirty years 
everyone will work! Everyone!’’ And now the day of 
reckoning has come, and the dispassionate verdict of the 
dramatist is justified. Yet strangely, we are told, Tchekov 
is not at present in favour at the Russian theatres. One 
would expect an audience of good communists to watch 
such plays as The Three Sisters or The Cherry Orchard with 
grim satisfaction. Instead they are simply not interested 
in pictures of the old vanished order. No doubt they are 
still too close to the event. By and by, when the first 
bitterness of the Revolution is past, these plays will be 
revived not only for their art, but as social history. 


PERFECTOS 


VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


Distinguished by a 
superb delicacy, the 
result of a matchless 
b I en d re) f t h e 
finest V irginia 
Tobacco 


10,105" 
2051/9 100;.-8/- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


Branch of The Imperial Tob: cco Co.(of Great F ritain and Ireland), Ltd. 


Out-of-Print Books 


Send enquiries to Foyles, whose stock always includes an 

immense number of books which have gone out of print or 

become rare. Search will be made for out-of-print books not in 
stock, and, when found, repor ed free of charge. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


LITERARY 
§ 200 CASH offered for Best Novel, Full particulars free. 
Stories, Poems, Films, Essays, Music, Songs, [also desired. 
No: reading fees.—_Messrs. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Limited, 
29, Ludgate Hill, London. (Established 1898.) 


£20 PRIZE for SHORT STORY 
Entry form free; award published in Daily Mail. 
MSS. of every description placed 


THE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY 
8, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 (Est. 25 years) 


FESTIVAL OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Organised by the Panton Arts Club) 
Half-yearly Competitions in Literature, Music, Dramatic Art, Painting, etc. 
President of Literary Section: Mr. JOHN DRINKWATER. 


Entries for the Summer Festival close in June. In order to avoid delay in adjudi- 
cation, entries will be received at any time up to that date, suitable entries being 
handled for publication. The competitions include poetry, short stories, essays, 
plays, novels, and all types of literary work. For syllabus and entry form write 
enclosing 1s. rd., to Hon. Sec., 12, Queen’s Road, Hendon. 


LEARN TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS: A 
profitable spare time occupation. You may 
have a fortune in your pen without Knowing it. 
Authorship and Journalism taught in a new way 
—not magic but applied common sense. We teach 
“‘what the editor wants” in the practical way 
that enables men and women of average ability to 
earn money with the pen. Booklet free. IMPERIALS 
SCHOOLS (Dept. 62), 59/60, Chancery Lane, W.C.1. 
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IN DARKEST LONDON.{A study of the 


Outcast Woman 
By MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON. 5s. net 


Some time ago Mrs. Chesterton decided to discover for herself what is the 
life of the woman in London who, penniless and homeless, tries to make a 
living. Her odyssey of the lonely woman not only makes an absorbing book, 
but is a human document of sociological and psychological importance. 


“* One of the collaborations that are made in heaven.”’—Morning Post 


A GALLERY OF CHILDREN 


By A. A. MILNE 
Illustrated in colour by H. WILLEBEEK LE Marr. Third 
Edition 12s. 6d. net 
Limited and Signed Edition, £3 3s. net 


M.RS. DELANY at Court and Among the Wits 


Edited with an introduction by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 
Illustrated. 16s. net 


Extracts from the autobiography and correspondence of the ‘‘ Dear Mrs. 
Delany" of George III and Queen Charlotte, whom Burke once described as 
the finest example of a grande dame he had ever met, and whose name 
is familiar to readers of Fanny Burney’s diary. 


BY THE WATERS OF CARTHAGE 


By NORMA LORIMER, Author of “A Wife out of 
Egypt,” etc. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


“‘ It is compounded, that is to say, of equal parts of geographical description, 
history, and fiction, so well and thoroughly mixed, that the most easily tired 
reader should not be bored with any one of them. Miss Lorimer has a sense 
of humour and a happy turn of phrase, and, above all, a very infectious 
enthusiasm which makes her a very pleasant companion for any idle wanderer 
on African shores.”"——-The Times 


HOME LIFE UNDER THE STUARTS 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


A volume of gossip from the years 1603 to 1649, giving a picture of the home 
life of the English people under James I and Charles I. 

“ A very delightful k.’’—Catholic Times 

“A remarkably complete study.”—Liverpool Daily Courier 

“It should be read ; it should have a vogue.”’—ZJ Illustrated London News 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA—The Well-Beloved 


By ELIZABETH VILLIERS. Illustrated. 5s. net 


“Vivid and charming. The author gives practically all that an average 
reader requires to know. The book should win the approbation of a wide 
circle of readers.”"—The Connoisseur 


THE BENCH AND THE DOCK 


By CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of ‘Dramatic Days 
at the Old Bailey,” etc. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


“A good book about crimes, trials, and criminals.”—New Statesman 
“Inexhaustible mine of good Times 


New Fiction. 7/6 each 


EROS A CRY IN THE NIGHT 


J: | By PEDRO MATA. Trans- 
t 
« Prestige,” which was described by | lated by H. V. Hamitton, 


The Times as * A * New Grub Street’ A vivid story of Madrid society 
up-to-date, written with a greater | jife. The best-seller in Spain. 


vivacity than George Gissing.”’ 
A MISCARRIAGE OF THE ROGUE 


JUSTICE By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


By CHARLES KINGSTON. The only novel that the author 


“Should be read by all those | of ‘“‘ The Unspeakable Scot” ever 
to whom a good detective story | wrote. Now published for the first 
appeals.”—T.P.’s Weekly | time. 5s. net,; 


By the Author of “Soundings” (96th Thousand) 


THE HOUR OF CONFLICT 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
“It has the elements of a great novel. Well done, Mr. Gibbs.”— 
Morning Post 


SPRING FICTION 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 
7s. 6d. net 


BOUNDLESS WATER 


MARJORIE BOWEN 


“ This excellent novel.”"—Daily Chronicle 
“ Briskly exciting and always readable.”"—Morning Post 
“‘ A distinctive piece of work.’’—Aberdeen Press 


THE HAPPY MEDDLER 


G. B. STERN anp 
GEOFFREY HOLDSWORTH 


“ Related with an admirable humour.”"—Scotsman 
“The writers have a light touch, and acts of chivalry and 
heroism are described with the art of the word artist.”-—Hull Mail 


HELEN THE CONQUEROR 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


“ A capital narrative.’’—Shields Gazette 
“ Told with quiet sincerity and subdued power.’’—Sunday Herald 


THE BRIAR BUSH MAID 


KATHARINE TYNAN 


In the story of Elizabeth, Miss Katharine Tynan has written one 
of the most delicate romances for which she is so justifiably famous. 


THE STORM LADY 


JOHN HASLETTE VAHEY 


The fascinating heroine, driven for refuge during a wild night of 
storm to the shooting box of Evan Charters, proves to be a ‘mystery 
lady ” also. 


THE FORBIDDEN SHRINE 


CARLTON DAWE 


“A well-told modern story.”—Gentlewoman 
“Has freshness that will readily appeal.”—Nottingham Journal 


THE BUSH KING 


PAUL TRENT 


An engrossing story of the tracking down of a bogus concession in 
an African Colony, in which the hero becomes involved first in 
native and later in international complications. 


THE MAMMOTH MANSIONS 
MYSTERY 


HEADON HILL 
The author is no amateur in the deft handling of a dramatic situa- 


tion as in this tale which concerns the unravelling of a mysterious 
murder problem. 


ADVENTURER OF THE BAY 
OTTWELL BINNS 
Mr. Binns has made a new departure, for this is a story of Canada 


not as she is but when still in the making. As full and swift 
a tale as he has yet given us. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 


Latest Titles. Cloth Gilt. 2s. 6d. net 


SELECTED STORIES. GUY de MAUPASSANT- 
Translated by J. LEWIS MAY, Introduction by 
HOLBROOK JACKSON. 


THE GRASSHOPPER And Other Stories. 


ANTON CHEKHOV. Translated and with an Intro- 
duction by A. E. CHAMOT, including three previously 
untranslated stories. 


Send for Complete list of this Series 


Stanley Paul & Co., Ltd. 


8, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1 


THE BRILLIANT APRIL 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS 


COMPLETE STORIES BY: 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 
BARRY PAIN EDMUND SNELL 
OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER 
RALPH STOCK DORNFORD YATES 


RESTING ARTICLES : 


THE MARBLE MINES OF CARRARA 
THE LIFE OF A WILD CAT 


WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Fron“ THE ART OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING.” LONDON Bripdce. 
By E. BARNARD LINTOTT (Line and wash—Canaletto.) 


(Chapman & Hall). 


THE BOOKMAN 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE GATEWAYS OF 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL CLOSE. 


With 5 colour prints by the Author, HEsKETH HUBBARD. 
Foreword by REGINALD H. GREEN. {2 2s. (Forest Press, 
Breamore, Salisbury.) 


This is the first publi- 
cation of its kind that 
has been issued by Mr. 
Hesketh Hubbard from 
his private press in the 
New Forest, and one has 
nothing but praise for his 
work here as artist, as 
printer and as publisher. 
He has written a brief 
history of each of these 
gateways of Salisbury 
Cathedral, and his 
drawings of the Close 
Gateway, of Harnham and 
Exeter, and the two of St. 
Anne’s Gateway from the 
east and from the west, 
are designed with such 
strength of line and 
sensitiveness of feeling 
that all the atmosphere 
and bizarre loveliness of 
these medieval buildings 
is exquisitely preserved in 
the drawings, and find 
perfect expression in his 
beautiful colour-block 
reproductions. ‘‘One 
feels,’’ as Mr. Green says 
in his foreword, “ the 
glamour of the 
archeologist as well as 
the touch of the artist 
in the way he expresses 
the rigidity of noble 
masonry and the quaint 
picturesqueness of this old 
cathedral city.’’ Mr. Green 
tells something of the 
origin of colour-block 
printing and how the work 
is done. Mr. Hesketh 
Hubbard is one of the 
most distinguished of /vom A Turkish Kaleidoscope 

By Clare Sheridan 
modern etchers, and he (Duckworth). 
has found here a medium ‘ 
peculiarly suited to his 
gifts both as etcher and as painter. The five colour prints 
(one of which we reproduce in black-and-white on another 
page) are issued in a handsome portfolio and mounted ready 
for framing. Mr. Hubbard’s Forest Press is doing most 
admirable work that has qualities which appeal not only 
to the connoisseur and collector, but to the ordinary lover 
of art who has a sense of beauty and a desire to beautify 
his home but is not able to do that regardless of expense. 


SKETCHING IN LEAD PENCIL 
FOR ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


By JAsPER Satway. (Batsford.) 


This is a kind of pendant to Mr. Salway’s ‘‘ Art of Drawing 
in Lead Pencil,’ and teaches carefully considered methods 
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SPRING SUPPLEMENT 


of sketching most suited to doing direct work in the open 
air. The instructions given are concise, lucid, eminently 
practical ; the technique or method is carefully explained 
and the results are illustrated most effectively by nearly 
sixty sketches by various artists, and very widely varied 
in subject, that are repro- 
duced in the book. Mr. 
Salway’s own _ sketches 
have an exquisite delicacy 
and lightness of touch, a 
fine cunning in the hand- 
ling of lights and shades 
(his sketch of Winchester, 
for example, or Upton 
Slip, Falmouth) that are 
graphically expressive and 
make them a delight to 
the eye. It is a book by 
a master in his craft which 
architects and art students 
will find invaluably 
suggestive. On one of 
our art pages is a repro- 
duction of Mr. O. R. 
Eggers’s drawing of ‘‘ The 
Bridge.” 


A 
TURKISH 
KALEIDOSCOPE. 


By CLARE SHERIDAN. 
15s. (Duckworth.) 


When we close this 
book it is with the 
reflection ‘“‘ What a pity 
it is not simpler!’’ The 
writer is apparently bold, 
wilful, unconventional, 
temperamental; and 
evidently writes just as 
the spirit takes her. 
The result is confusing. 
We hear that she and 
her two children, 
Margaret and Dick, 
oe a went out to live in a 
Garoen house by the Bosphorus 

but, most tantalisingly, 
ee no details of the 
interior of the house 
are given, though there is something about the garden 
and the view. The children, about whom every normal 
reader would be ready to hear, only appear once or twice. 
The mother is surprised at her little son’s championship of 
Christianity in a desecrated cemetery—‘‘ the children 
never having been taught any religion except that of 
tolerance ’’—she notes, with some astonishment, his British 
inclinations, though she has determined to live abroad 
simply to cultivate an international attitude in her young 
folk. The book is not clear enough, not human enough ; 
the materials on the whole are jumbled, and occasionally 
the narrative becomes heavy, mechanical and somewhat 
too ambitious. All the same there are hints and gleams 
of great interest, and the photographs are exceedingly 
artistic. The book ends on a note of merriment regarding 
the Turkish resolution to wear hats. 
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THE BLACK ORCHID. 
By GEorGE GoopcuiLp. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


It is perhaps because we get the worst specimens of the 
Chinese flocking into this country that we are disposed to 
view the whole race with an unfair distrust. Consequently 
our bias is heavily weighed against Wah Su, the Oriental 
servant in the Dixon household. Faithful he seems and 
reliable, yet we credit him with slyness, and when he is 
arrested for the murder of Perry Dixon, and later released, 
we smile to ourselves 
and think that in the 
long run the blundering 
detective will be brought 
to book. In this tale 
of strange and _ sensa- 
tional adventure Mr. 
Goodchild has forsaken 
the frozen North for the 
mystic East. It is a 
story commencing in 
Singapore—that cosmo- 
politan centre which 
lends itself so admirably 
as background for a 
crime as baffling as it is 
unusual. Perry Dixon 
has a pretty sister, and 
for her sake Ned Garson 
interests himself in the 
murder. He pays dearly 
for his interest. With 
the mystery still 
unsolved, he takes her 
to England to make her 
his wife, but on the eve 
of the wedding she 
vanishes. Several 
months later he meets 
her under curious cir- 
cumstances in a jungle 
—and finds himself 
again involved in the 
Dixon affair. The plot 
is intricate and full of 
excitement. Goodchild 
always has a first-rate 
story to tell and knows 


: From The Marriage Market 
how to tell it. 


By Charles Kingston 
(Bodley Head). 


THE ART OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTING. 


By E. Barnarp Lintott. 21s. (Chapman & Hall.)* [1 


This new volume in the scholarly “‘ Universal Art Series ”’ 
is at once an international history of water-colour from 
Breughel and Claude to the present day, a thoroughly 
practical and helpful treatise for the student, and inci- 
dentally a plea for the establishment of a National Gallery 
of British Water-Colour Art. To the last it may be answered 
that both in the Print Room of the British Museum and at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, there 
already exist superb historical collections of British water- 
colours which can be seen (on request) with greater comfort 
and under more intimate conditions than those afforded 
by any gallery of oil paintings. Further, it is certainly 
inadvisable to expose precious water-colours to the risk of 
fading by exhibiting them permanently on sunlit walls. 
Mr. Lintott’s zeal for a delightful art carries him too far 
when he describes water-colour art as a “‘ Cinderella ’”’ ; 
it is the most popular form of painting in England, and the 
wide general interest both in the production and possession 
of water-colours assures a welcome and a success for Mr. 


Lintott’s ably written and most instructive volume. The 
numerous illustrations range from the Old Masters to 
Sargent and Wilson Steer. 


THE DEAN AND JECINORA. 
By Victor L. WuHITECHURCH. 7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. Whitechurch’s new story of clerical life describes the 
scandal created in Cathedral circles at Frattenbury by 
reports that tthe 
absent Dean has 
been disporting himself 
at a fashionable seaside 
resort in France where, 
arrayed in full diaconal 
attire, he has been seen 
drinking deeply and 
dancing wildly. As a 
matter of fact the 
Dean has been taking 
a quiet holiday, more 
or less incognito, in the 
West of England. But 
unfortunately he has a 
brother, a ne’er-do-well, 
who though innocent of 
any criminal offence, is 
wanted about this time 
by the police as the tool 
of a gang of crooks, one 
of whom has been 
masquerading as the 
Dean at the afore- 
mentioned French 
seaside resort. With the 
adventures of the real 
and the bogus Dean the 
author combines the 
efforts to invent a new 
cure for liver complaints 
made by a young man 
who has bought the 
house in the Close next 
door to the Deanery, 
and finds himself 
employing the Dean's 

Maria Foote.  Miece as his typist. The 

(From the painting by result of this combin- 

G. Clint, A.R-A.) ation of motifs is an 

amusing tale constructed 

on farcical lines, which will while away a three hours’ 
railway journey quite pleasantly. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 
Foreword by HERBERT B. GRIMSDITCH. 5s. (Studio.) 


The third volume in the Studio’s ‘“‘ Masters of Painting ”’ 
series; and after going over these twelve paintings of 
Hogarth’s, very beautifully reproduced in colour, one is 
left wondering how it can be done at the price. Mr. Grims- 
ditch defends Hogarth against the narrow critical dictum 
that the subject picture is necessarily inferior art ; but the 
genius of Hogarth has placed him indisputably with our 
great painters, and in his greatest paintings he tells a story. 
Wasn't it Lamb who said we may look with delight at the 
work of other artists, but we read Hogarth ; and except 
for the vivid, charming portrait of the Shrimp Girl, you do 
that with the paintings in this book, and get a fourfold 
pleasure from their mastery of design, the soft, rich tone of 
their colouring, from their cunning in characterisation and 
the crowded interest, humour or tragic irony of the tales 
they tell. The selection here is excellently representative, 
and ‘ The Election Entertainment,’’ ‘‘ The Life Class,” 
“Calais Gate ’’ or indeed any one of the pictures would be 
cheap at the price that is charged for the whole series. 


|_| 


SNAGGLE- 
TOOTH. 


By SELWYN JEPSON. 
7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Snaggletooth was a 
horrible villain, but 
apparently (like 
Rasputin) he had the 
power of inspiring 
reverence, and _ his 
disciples refer to him 
as ‘‘The Master.” 
He founded a religion 
based upon ancient 
Druidism and offered 
up prayers to the 

Francis Bacon at EIGHTEEN moon from the sacred 

(Hilyard Miniature) 

From The Prince of Poets grove in Anglesea ; 

(Gay & Hancock). it was whispered that 

he offered up virgins 

as human sacrifices. He seems to have been a repulsive, 

sensual beast with a malignant power of fascination. The 

heroine of the story falls into the clutches of Snaggletooth, 

and the hero has the devil’s own job in rescuing her. 
There are thrills in plenty : 

“Faint, and be damned to you!” said the Snaggletooth 

without releasing her. ‘‘ Soon—very soon—your limbs will 
be rotting under the oaks. Corruption and dissolution and 
the pollution of fleshly death will be your portion, and the devils 
of the Seven Hells shall play with the twisting misery of your 
soul. You shall hear them laugh. Listen! You can hear 
them now! Laugh, devils, that she may hear!” 
The language is reminiscent of that arch-villain, Arbaces, 
in ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii”; but Arbaces was a 
handsome scoundrel, and 
the Snaggletooth sadly 
needs an hour or two ina 
dentist’s chair. Here’san 
exciting tale, at any rate, 
and the ending is quite 
blissful. The hero wanted 
to be married in a registry 
office, but he was over- 
whelmed by his female 
relatives and the services 
of a bishop were secured 
—a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 


DECORATIVE 
ART: 1926. 


10s. 6d. cloth ; 
7s. 6d. wrappers. 
(Studio.) 


With the present issue 
the ‘‘ Studio Year-Book 
of Decorative Art’’ comes 
of age, and the sumptu- 
ous series of illustrations 
of domestic architecture, 
exteriors and _ interiors, 
furniture, pottery, glass- 
ware, metalwork and 
miscellaneous crafts 
proves that the twentieth 
century is evolving a 
style of its own distin- From The roam Bowe-Letare 
guished by a fine sim- Views von | 


Edited by Victor von Klarnill 
plicity, good workmanship (Bodley Head) 


From an oil-miniature in the portrait collection 
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and a controlling sense 
of fitness for purpose. 
Professor C. H. Reilly, 
of Liverpool Univer- 
sity, writes on modern 
architecture, British, 
American and Conti- 
nental ; Lieut.-Colonel 
E. F. Strange on 
Applied Art ; and the 
Right Hon. Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby 
on “The Furniture 
and Silver of To-day.”’ 
Other matters and a 
general review of the 
whole situation are 
considered in the 
editorial notes, and the 
whole volume with its 
wealth of admirably 
chosen illustrations is 
a splendid record of the real progress that is being 
made in those arts of design which are both useful and 
decorative. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
(National Portrait Gallery) 


From The Prince of Poets 
(Gay & Hancock). 


A STUDENT IN SICILY. 
By Mrs. NEvitt Jackson. 12s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


Travellers return from their journeyings with stores of 
information and minds full of the colour and atmosphere 
of the places they have visited. The information in com- 
petent hands may form the basis of an excellent guide- 
book. Atmosphere is more elusive, and only one writer 
in a hundred can get it 
down in print. Mrs. 
Jackson visits the lemon 
factories of Giardini, and 
the whole scene is before 
us—the long building 
where the workers are 
singing chanties as they 
slice the fruit, the tipping 
of the clean-cut halves 
into enormous barrels, 
the close packiig of the 
rind, the pervasive smell. 
Through page after page 
of this book on Sicily, 
Sicily herself is seen and 
heard—the mild-eyed, 
cream-coloured oxen, the 
tinkling of innumerable 
bells, Etna towering over 
all in one or other of her 
thousand aspects ; hardly 
perceptible at times 
as she stands grey in the 
twilight, then, brooding 
and dominant, her plume 
of smoke carried away ina 
long menacing streak. In 
addition to descriptions 
of the natural beauties 
of this Garden of the 
World, the authoress gives 
chapters on old Sicilian 
jewellery, plate, carvings, 
lace and pottery (the whole 
finely illustrated) which 
should prove of much 


QUEEN ELIZABETH value to collectors. This 


of Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol, now in the iS a most attractive and 
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Fine Art Gallery, Vienna. treasurable book 
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THRO’ THE 
GATES 
OF MEMORY. 


By Betty CUNLIFFE- 
OWEN. 2Is. 


(Hutchinson.) 


Mrs. Cunliffe-Owen 
gives a very interesting 
sidelight on the years 
immediately preceding 
and during the Great 
War. The numerous 
Christian races occupying 
the highlands between 
Kurdistan and Persia, 
consisting partly of 
Armenians and partly of 
the many mountain clans, 
were sorely pressed, on 
the collapse of Russia 
and the development of 
Turkish plans for a pan- 
Turk Union throughout 
Asia. Desperately they 
struggled to protect 
themselves, but were at 
last driven to the friendly 
shelter of the British 
soldiers. These people, 
some 50,000 souls, were 
temporarily accommo- 
dated under a large 
canvas city at Baqubah, 
twenty miles out of 
Bagdad, and it was of 
this [camp that Colonel 
Cunliffe-Owen took 
charge. In a very crisp 
and{entertaining manner 
the author describes the 
life under those 


From A Student in Sicily 
By Mrs. Nevill Jackson 
(John Lane). 


From Thro’ the Gates of Memory 


By Betty Cunlifte-Owen 
(Hutchinson) 
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HARBOUR OF PALERMO. 

(Fishing boats with lateen sails. 

Monta Pellegrino with mountain 
road in the distance.) 


conditions with various 
respites during the 
intense heat. Nota 
little of the enchantment 
of the East is charmingly 
conveyed too in the draw- 
ings and water-colours, 
also the work of the 
author. 


DEATH AT 
SWAYTHLING 
COURT. 


By J. J. ConnincTon. 
7s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


The most baffling crime, 
as Sherlock Holmes ob- 
served more than once, is 
apt to be perfectly simple: 
its absence of remarkable 
features makes its diffi- 
culty. ‘‘Death at 
Swaythling Court” is 
bewildering because of its 
complexity. There are so 
many threads, such a 
multitude of clues ; and 
the reader’s problem is to 
find the hypothesis which 
will explain them all. The 
plot is ingenious and full 
of unexpected twists. 
The man or woman who 
likes to pit wits against 
the writer—and there 
can_be little interest in a 
mystery story otherwise 
—will have an amusing 
evening’s entertainment. 


A River SCENE AT BASRAH 
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THE ENGLISH CASTLES. 


By E. B. D’AUVERGNE. 2Is, 
(Werner Laurie.) 


It is delightful to find that this attractive 
book, first printed as long ago as 1908, has 
gone into a new edition. The first thing 
that strikes the eye is its artistic binding. 
Very distinguished is the title page, with 
its alternate blue and black printing. The 
coloured plates are charming, especially one 
by John Fulleylove of the Middle Tower of 
the Tower of London. The author has 
revisited most of the castles, and has studied 
the latest conclusions of the experts. Here 
is the book for the general reader; it is 
not ponderous, yet there is enough history 
supplied to give a very fair idea of the past. 
In his first edition, curiously enough, the 
writer speculated on the possibility that 
Scarborough Castle might yet hear the 
thunder of an enemy’s gua once more. This 


happened of course in the Great War, when 
the Germans raided Scarborough, and the 
castle was actually hit by shells. 


From Castles 
. B. D' Auvergne 
(Werner Laurie). 


A WAYFARER 
IN ALSACE. 


By B. S. TOWNROE. 
7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


These ‘‘ Wayfarer’’ books 
always astonish us by their 
excellence, so easy does it 
seem to the reviewer—the 
easiest thing in the world, to 
turn out a thoroughly heavy 
guide- book! But here is 
another bright and animated 
narrative by a writer who 
really can distinguish the 
interesting points in a place 
and in a situation. The 
situation is of course parti- 
cularly provocative at Alsace 
at the moment, and our 
author is glad to testify to 
the tact and delicacy of the 
French in the difficult matter 
of th: transfer of the country 
since the Armistice. Alsace, 
we are assured, is rendering 
to France to-day a most 


From The Romance of Sling 
By General Sir James Willco 


. S. Townroe 


ethuen). 


From A in Alsace 
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THE PRAH aT PRaHsuU, 
LOOKING UPSTREAM. 


(Cassells). 


devoted affection, backed up with practical and helpful 
common sense. There are many anecdotes sprinkled in 
these lively pages; records of actual conversations 
described with vivacity ; directions for the tourist. You 
feel as you read that Alsace is real to you, and the 
admirable photographs assist the impression. It is not 
likely that we shall ever replace this volume on our 
guide-book shelf. 


THE ROMANCE OF SOLDIERING 
AND SPORT. 


By GENERAL SiR JAMES WILLCocks, G.C.B. 25s. 
(Cassells.) 


One of the great charms of this most readable narrative 
is that the author writes in good spirits throughout. He 
is quite certain that a soldier can succeed, without influence 
and a backing of riches. ‘‘ Somehow, I have always found 
that the man who is determined to get on, just gets on; 
and that is the end of it! I got all the sport that was to be 


A “VENETIAN” SCENE AT COLMAR. 
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From We Tibetans A TIBETAN GE-SHE, OR 
(Seeley, Service). Doctor oF Divinity. 


had, and whenever I was not at play I was hard at work.” 
Young Willcocks was always keen on exciting adventure, 
and contrived to be in expedition after expedition in India 
on the Frontier. Then came Nigeria, the Ashanti Ex- 
pedition, and the Relief of Kumassi. One of the most 
exuberant paragraphs in an exuberant, manly and lively 
book describes our author bound for Ashanti. He 
trudged most of the two hundred odd miles from the Niger 
on foot, with a lame pony beside him: the heat was 
awful; his wounded leg was sprained. ‘‘ Was I down- 
hearted ? Notabit! I laughed outright when, in a dense 


From A Tibetan on Tibet 
By G. A. Combe. C.B.E., M.A. 
(Fisher Unwin). 


forest, I met the first white man and remarked to him: 
‘ Fine specimen for the Commander of an Expeditionary 
Force!’ I slept that night in a grass hut; the mattress 
consisted of picks and shovels. It was still dark when 
I got up and looked at the sky. There, plain enough, I 
could distinguish my lucky star! What mattered any- 
thing else ?’’ The end of the book is concerned with Sir 
James’s command of Indians in France during the Great 
War; and his subsequent Governorship of Bermuda. 
There is a charming story of the Prince of Wales’s visit. 
A capital autobiography. 


WE TIBETANS. 


By Rin-CHEN LuHa-Mo (Mrs. Louis Kinc). With an 
Historical Introduction by Louris MAGNATH K1NG, formerly 
H.M. Consul at Tachienlu, Chinese Frontier of Tibet. 
12s. 6d. (Seeley, Service.) 


A TIBETAN ON TIBET. 


Being the Travels and Observations of Mr. PAUL SHERAP 
(DorJE ZopBa) of Tachienlu. With an introductory 
chapter on Buddhism and a concluding chapter on the 
Devil Dance by G. A. Combe, one of H.M. Consuls in 
China. 10s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Both these books are composed by natives of Tibet. 
Both have been edited by British consuls acquainted with 
Tibet. And yet the accounts they give of Tibetan customs 
and practice are so different as to be almost contradictory. 
The reason for this is not very difficult to gather. Mr. 
Paul Sherap, whom Mr. G. A. Combe introduces, is a 
convert to Christianity, who describes his people in a purely 
objective and disinterested fashion. Rin-Chen Lha-Mo, 
whom her husband, Mr. Louis Magnath King, introduces, 
frankly proclaims herself an ardent apologist for all things 
Tibetan. It would be interesting if space allowed to 
compare the two books point by point. We can however 
only mention three questions on which the clash of opinion 
is so violent as to forbid the average European from coming 
to any satisfactory conclusion. One is the question of 
polyandry. Mrs. King says: 


““ Some of your writers say that polyandry obtains as a form 
of marriage in Tibet. It does not. I did not even know there 
was such a thing 
polyandry 
until I came 
amongst you 
and learnt you 
believed it to be 
prevalent in our 
country.” 


On the other 
hand Mr. Paul 
Sherap de- 
clares : 


“Alongside 
this form of 
polygamy with 
sisters exists 
polyandry with 
brothers. It also 
is quite common 
in Kam [where 
Mrs. King was 
born]. ... Poly- 
andry is found 
only in farming 
districts, and is 
due to the 
family’s fear of 
poverty. If 
three brothers 
were to marry 
three separate 
wives and set up 
three separate 
establishments 
the field in- 

herited from 
Mr. ano Mrs. Paut SHERAP AND Son. their father 
would have to 
be divided up.” 
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Mr. Brown says “idols are non-existent . . . a religion 
is there, and it is a strange mixture of the lowest form a 
of animism, with a view of the most High God that : 
closely approximates to the monotheistic faith of the j 7 
average Hebrew of early Old Testament days.’’ On this - 
subject he has added considerably to our knowledge and " 
laid a firm foundation for a more adequate conception of 


b a 
the native mind. 
AN AMATEUR IN AFRICA. _ 

By C. Lestocx Rem, F.R.C.S., F.R.C.I. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) i 
This is a fascinating book and well worth reading, even _ 


though you may never have been to Africa and are never “ 
likely to go there. Although the author too modestly i 
describes himself as ‘‘ An Amateur in Africa,’”’ his know- a 
ledge of his subject, and his style of describing his travels 
and adventures in ‘“‘ The Dark Continent,” are anything oa 
but amateurish. The book is not a continuous narrative, a 
but a series of chapters on different phases of African life 
as seen by a hunter and traveller. It is convincing, 
picturesque, and at times thrilling, and abounds in 
humorous passages that make the reading of it infinitely 
more entertaining than the average book of travel. Add 
to this that the author is most obviously in love with the 


‘ country, and the life he depicts so graphically, and the 7 
ee + result is that one can truly say of this book what is so 
From An Amateur in Africa DINKAS WITH THEIR frequently untruly said of some books, viz. that there is 
By C. F.R.C.I. notJa dull page in it. Mr. Reid’s chapter on missionaries 
. The Rev. J. Huston Edgar, F.R.G.S., of the China . 
sf Inland Mission, who has spent twenty-three years 7 
4 in the districts west of Tachienlu (the Cino-Tibetan 
of frontier town), adds that the nomads around : 
Litang seem peculiarly given to polyandry. 
“ Another matter on which Mrs. King and Mr. 
; Sherap are in sharp divergence is the attitude 
, of the Tibetans towards taking animal life. 
Mrs. King asserts that as animals are regarded 
a as having immortal souls (owing to the Tibetan 
od belief in the transmigration of souls), her people 
kill them “as little as possible.” Mr. Sherap 
e gives a very different account : 
ee “In slaughtering cattle the first object of all : 
~ Tibetans, who like blood in their meat, is to retain 
ar it in the carcass. The commonest method of killing, 
then, is by suffocating. In Kam and Lhasa the 
animal’s mouth and nostrils are tied up tight, and in 
er the course of half an hour or so it expires.” 
" Mr. Sherap also tells us that the Tibetans often 
i eat raw flesh, like the Abyssinians, and that, in 
the common fashion of disposing of the dead by 
pe “ feeding '’ human bodies to the eagles, the Jéba 
th lama, to induce the eagles to settle, practises a 
ts sort of ceremonial cannibalism, ‘‘ cutting himself 
th a piece of the flesh and eating it.’ This seems 
i credible, though rather horrid. 
re 
ras 
AMONG THE BANTU NOMADS. 
ng By J. Tom Brown. 21s. ; 
is (Seeley, Service.) 
ee With the inroads of Western civilisation the 
If tribal habits of these interesting peoples are 
ers quickly disappearing. For this reason as well as : 
wd for others this intimate record of forty years a 
up spent among the Bechuana is particularly wel- 
ate come. Not only is it enlightening as to the 
nts fundamental beliefs responsible for so many ~ “Fe 
strange rites and ceremonies whose origin lie 
er deeply buried in obscurity, but it is a sympa- 
to thetic survey of their customs and mode of 
(Seeley, Service). BaTLHOKWA TRIBE. 
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is unconventional, but 
marked by good, sound 
sense, and some of his 
political views, if also un- 
conventional, are distinctly 
refreshing. A number of 
excellent photographs add 
greatly to the general 
interest of the work. 


ANIMAL LIFE 
IN FIELD 
AND 

GARDEN. 


By JEAN HENRI FABRE. 
With illustrations by E. 
Fitcu Daac.uisu, F.Z.S. 
7s. 6d. net. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 


There is continuous and 
ever-increasing interest 
taken in animal life and 
in the books about it. 
The literature concerning 
animals has grown to a 
noticeable extent during, 
roughly speaking, the last 
thirty years, and M. Fabre 
has contributed some of 
the most valuable and 
certainly the most fas- 
cinating of them all. In 
the book before us he 
writes of our friends From Animal Life in Field 

and Garden 
among the birds and in- By Jean Henri Fabre 
sects, and while increasing (Thornton Butterworth). 
our liking for them and 
our sense of their worth, 
he has taken from us many of our fears. Which of 
us has not hitherto feared the bat a little—or a great deal ? 
has not dreaded the snake and believed that he attacked 
man ? has not shrunk a little from the ichneumons flying 
purposefully about the garden or the field? Yet these 
are our friends who war on our enemies of plant life and 
stave starvation from us. On two points only do we ven- 
ture to differ from M. Fabre. He says that a hedgehog 
cannot climb. We have seen a hedgehog climb a wall 
and two flights of stairs; he says that ‘‘ cuckoo-spit ”’ 
is not harmful to the plant. It may not harm the actual 
root of the plant, but it entirely destroys the health and 
appearance of every branch and stalk it attacks, and 
leaves it a sorry sight for the remainder of the season. 
But the real worth 
of this volume is 
great, and the know- 
ledge abounding in 
it is always _ pre- 
sented with impres- 
siveness and charm. 
And for the illus- 
trations by Mr. 
Daglish we have 
warm praise too. 
The possibilities of 
the ‘‘ woodcut” are 
well realised by 
him. His work is 
very beautiful, his 
technique most From In the Beginning 


By Eva Erleigh 
finished.”’ (Heinemann). 


IN THE 
BEGINNING. 


By Eva ERLEIGH. 5s. 
(Heinemann.) 


Fortunate indeed is the 
modern mother when the 
time comes to give her 
children their first lessons, 
for she has a wealth of 
interesting and fascinating 
textbooks on every sub- 
ject, which did not exist 
for the mothers of a 
generation ago. Here for 
instance is an excellent 
illustrated first history 
for little children which 
attempts to teach some- 
thing of the development 
of man from the beginning 
to the fall of the Roman 
Empire. The author 
believes it unreasonable 
for the child to begin the 
study of history with the 
History of England, be- 
cause at the very outset 
this method leaves so 
much _ unexplained or 
difficult to explain. Here 
in simple words the whole 
story of the evolution of 
man is pictured on the 
screen of the child’s 
imagination, so that before 
he comes to learn the 
history of his own country 
he has some idea of the 
great civilisations preced- 
ing it. The first four 
chapters showing the 
first discoveries of man 
and his increase in power and accomplishment are well 
suited to the intelligence of children from six to nine, and 
this book may be supplemented and its interest and value 
increased by reading stories from mythology of the people 
under discussion, and a splendid list of books suitable 
for very young children is appended. The book deserves 
success. 


KEW GARDEN ADVENTURES. 
By M. A. Mugcce. 2s. 6d. net. (Daniel.) 


THE GREAT 
Grey SHRIKE. 


You may think that Kew Gardens in spring are a fairy 
tale in themselves, and it is not surprising to discover that 
they have inspired someone to write fairy tales about 
them. Mr. Muegge’s 
‘“* Adventures ”’ are for 
the delight of grown- 
ups and, interspersed 
with verse, make very 
agreeable reading. We 
can well believe that 
the Gardens are full of 
dryads and fairies and 
wonderful folk after 
nightfall, and if we 
doubted, these dainty 
stories would persuade 
us ; anybody who has 
not visited Kew will 
certainly remedy this 
omission after reading 
them. 


CHINESE LCOKING 
FOR A TEACHER. 
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BIRDS IN 
ENGLAND. 


By E. M. NicHotson. 
12s, 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


It is primarily in the 
interests of bird pro- 
tection that this book, 
believed to be the first 
to tackle the whole 
question in this country, 
has been issued. The 
author has_ sedulously 
ploughed through the 
enormous of 
material on the subject, 
weighing the pros and 
cons, and sifting the evi- 
dence in which so many 
undoubted bird-lovers 
have failed to grasp the 
extent of the damage 
done, both in the interests 
of collecting and from 
pathetic ignorance. In 
several chapters under 
the various headings the 
position is stated pretty 
clearly, and deals with 
the ‘‘ Balance of Birds,”’ 
the ‘ Advisability of 
Sanctuaries,”’ the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Bill” 
and many other questions 
of vital importance and 
interest. To this is added 
a list of those species or 
sub-species principally 
confined to the British 


From Birds in England 


E. M. Nicholson 


By 
Isles, giving their full (Chapman & Hall). 


names and known range 


in the breeding season. A very interesting résumé of famous 
ornithologists from the earliest pioneers is also given. 
Tribute is paid to the outstanding work done by bird- 
portrait painters, while the remarkable wood engravings 


by E. Fitch Daglish included in 
the book speak adequately for 
themselves. 


HERE COME SWORDS. 


By Coutts BrisBANE. 7s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 

“Coutts Brisbane’”’ sounds 
altogether too practical a name to 
be attached to this dreamy, gaily- 
coloured romance of Italy long ago, 
to this pageant of love and war. 
However despite a certain lack of 
clarity in the opening pages, a con- 
fusion and a taking-for-granted 
which gave the reviewer some 
moments of anxiety, there is no 
doubt whatever that our author 
knows his business. He has quite 
a pretty plot. And his style is 
adequate. Take his first sentence: 
“It was a pearly morning, dew- 
drenched and sparkling, with a thin 
mist for nacre, through which the 
white walls and towers of Nona 
shimmered....’’ We meetalmost 
immediately our gallant hero, going 


THe Lapwina. 
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about the vales and 
plains, with his pet 
monkey, as ‘ Master 
Pietro, a poor student 
of Padua, trying to see 
the world and to learn 
true humility.” He is 
really none other than 
the heir to a dukedom 
from which his people 
have been most unlaw- 
fully deposed by a 
tyrant now in power at 
the palace. In the end 
he wins back his own, 
and gains also the love 
of a most _ beauteous 
maid—‘‘ the level} eyes 
blue as forget-me-nots, 
the hair spun’sunlight”’ ! 
An admirable achieve- 
ment in the picturesque 
manner. 


OF THE 
WESTERN 
ISLES. 


By GERTRUDE Bone, 


6s. (Foulis.) 


“ Tf all the Hebridean 


tales of old tribal 
strife—of massacres tin 
caves and_ churches, 


fiendish personal  re- 
prisals and  age-long 
feuds, could be wiped 
out and _ forgotten,’ 


says Mr. Neil Munro in his preface to this book, “ a visitor 
to the Western Isles of Scotland might bring away with 
him some part at least of that early-world glamour with 


“which literature has endowed the A°gean.”’ 


From Ravenna 
By Edward Hutton 
(Dent). 
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Tomes. 


In her letter- 
press Miss Bone has put all such 
preconceptions from her and, 
avoiding the conventionalities of 
history, legend and topography, 
has set down a number of short, 
vivid, personal impressions of the 
Hebrides as they are to-day. 
““ There are days in the islands,” 
she tells us, ‘‘ which gleam and 
shine like polished stones, so that 
I have never seen blue for brilliance 
like the streams and sea of the isles 
when such a day happens.”’ The 
forty woodcuts by Mr. Stephen 
Bone which adorn the book are 
extraordinarily effective. The 
very breath of the wind, the very 
movement of sky and sea, is in 
them. 


THE ARGENTINA 
OF TO-DAY. 

By L.E. 

18s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Miss Elliott’s knowledge of her 
subject is of a very comprehensive 
nature; she knows it intimately 
from both its geographic and 
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From The Argentina of ae! 
By L. E. Elliott, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S. 
(Hurst & Blackett). 


economic aspects, consequently this book should prove 
of valuable assistance to those who have commercial 
dealings with that part, as well as of real interest to 
the still larger number who enjoy extending their 
mental horizon. After an enlightening time in Buenos 
Ayres, which we leave feeling more kindly disposed to our 
own landlord or to the amount we have paid for our house, 
the journey is resumed southward, past beautiful estates, 
huge holdings of hundreds of square leagues. Herds of 
cattle multiply as we pass. Bahia Blanca, so bristling 
with tailors and banks, Plaza Huincul, of oil fame, and so 
on for a delightful trip through the cattle country, the wheat 
country and the oil fields. Everywhere the author shows 
her exceptional grasp of the conditions to-day and what 
has gone to their making. The numerous illustrations are 
excellently reproduced. 


GILLES DE RAIS: 
THE ORIGINAL BLUEBEARD. 


By A. L. VincENT and CLARE BINNs, 


8s. 6d. (Philpot.) 

The authors have consulted all the available literature 
and documents relating to the fourteenth century French 
aristocrat who was the original of the Bluebeard legend, 
and they present an admirably condensed and vivid 
portrait of one of the greatest fiends of history. Dr. 
M. Hamblin Smith, Medical Officer of Birmingham Prison, 
contributes a long introduction in which, riding the 
Freudian horse very hard, he finds the basis of Gilles de 
Rais’s character to have been homosexuality. ‘It is 
impossible,’” he says, ‘‘ to relegate such a man to the 
ranks of ordinary criminals. He must be studied as an 
artist, in some respects the supreme artist, in evil.” This 
view the authors themselves decline in its entirety to 
accept. However it be explained, the character of this 


‘“‘ supreme artist in evil,’’ who in his time was millionaire, 
soldier, zsthete, 


stage-manager and necromancer, and 


THE NATIONAL HouSE OF CONGRESS, 
CaBLe BUENOS Ayres. 


who, in the intervals of murdering scores of youths and 
children, seems to have had periods of sincere repentance, 
will always remain fascinating ; and whatever the repug- 
nance he may feel, no reader who takes up this book will 
readily lay it down. 


anpiMoar, CHATEAU OF 
TIFFANGES, WITH A DISTANT 
View OF THE CHAPEL OF Sr, 
VINCENT. 


From Gilles de Rais 
By A L. Vincent and 
Clare Binns 


(Philpot) 
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THE WORK 


By G. 
NEWTON. {£3 38. 
(Architectural 
Press.) 


Mr. Ernest New- 
ton, R.A., who 
died in January, 
1922, was a distin- 
guished member of 
that band of gifted 
architects whose 
creative designs 
have given a new 
distinction to the 
buildings of the 
twentieth century. 
He excelled in 
domestic architec- 
ture, particularly 
in the creation of 
country houses, 
and had his work 
—scattered all 
over the kingdom 
—been concen- 
trated in a great 
city like London it 
would be far better known by now to the general public. 
“* Buller’s Wood,” built at Chislehurst in 1889, the stately 
““ Oldcastle ’’’ at Dallington, Sussex, in 1910, and “‘ Log- 
more,’’ Dorking, in 1913—these are some of Mr. Newton's 
many beautiful edifices which are profusely illustrated by 
photographs and plans in the present volume. One of 
his later works was the Hall at Uppingham, where Mr. 
Newton was at school before he became a pupil of Norman 
Shaw. Too well balanced mentally and too wide in his 
sympathies to be swayed by any one of his predecessors 
or to be tied to any one school, Mr. Newton never forced 
an effect but sought rather to evolve an ideal appropriate 
to a given locality, a given position and his client’s require- 
ments. While his buildings have 
style, they do not reveal ‘‘a style”’ 
in the sense of repeating recurring 
features. A worthy memorial of a 
sincere and greatly talented artist, 
this album will be treasured not 
only by professional students, but 
also by the continually increasing 
number of laymen who take an 
intelligent interest in modern archi- 
tecture. 


From The Work of Ernest Newton, R.A. 
(Architectural Press). 


VULTURES OF 
THE DARK. 


By RicuHarpD E. ENRIGHT. 7s. 6d. 
(Brentanos.) 


This story has a special claim to 
notice among “ crime books,”’ since 
it is the work of Commissioner 
Enright, who is the Chief of the 
New York police. While the actual 
writing could be improved, the tale 
is told straightforwardly, and its 
particular interest lies in its account 
of the American police and their 


methods of detection, on which i pg 
subject Mr. Enright should of course (Nisbet). 
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Dawn House, WINCHESTER. 
A VIEW OF THE HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


be an authority. The book will in this respect serve to 
explain some scenes which have puzzled English audiences 
at cinema theatres at which U.S. crook dramas are 
shown. 


A BOOK OF WINE. 


By P. Morton SHAND. 15s. (Guy Chapman.) 


Here is a book which, like the wine it celebrates, will 
make glad the heart of all who read it. For being written 
by an enthusiast, it may be enjoyed not merely by fellow 
enthusiasts but by geographers, histographers, scientists, 
young and old—by everyone, in short, save those 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Reviewed on page 38. (Surrey Flying Service.) 
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prohibitionists whom 
Mr. Morton Shand 
lashes with so scornful 
a whip. The wines of 
the entire world are 
dealt with suggestively 
and out of a full know- 
ledge; and the book 
includes such valuable 
additions as maps of 
the principal French 
and German vineyards, 
notes on vintage years, 
names of reliable foreign 
shippers, and a series 
of blank pages for the 
reader to record his 
own observations. A 
word of praise should be 
accorded the splendid 
manner in which the 
book has been produced. 


IN UNKNOWN 
NEW GUINEA. 


By W. J. V. SAVILLE. 
21s. (Seeley, Service.) 


Messrs. Seeley, Ser- 
vice add this volume 
to their famous and 
splendid series of travel 
books. Unknown 
New Guinea’”’ is a full 
record of twenty - five 
years of personal 
observation and ex- 
perience among the 
interesting people of an 
almost unknown part 
of the vast island by a missionary who is also an anthro- 
pologist. Dr. Bronislaw Malinowski of the University of 
London praises Mr. Saville’s work, to which he applies the 
precious adjectives ‘‘ precise and detailed.’’ One of the 
most fascinating of many charming and intriguing descrip- 
tions is that dealing with the Mailu-speaking child. There 
is, it appears, little or no attempt at teaching them, but 
Mr. Saville has often been surprised at seeing small girls 
making pots in the village streets. The educational goal 


By R. Grant Brown 


(Methuen). 


From In Unknown New Guinea Pot MAKING. 
By W. J. V. Saville 


(Seeley, Service). 


From Burma As I Saw It (1889-1917) 
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for the Mailu Island girl 
is successful pot-making. 
The small boy spends 
his days and his nights 
just as he likes. He 
catches much of his 
own fish and collects 
his own berries or fruit 
from the bush. He is 
the most inquisitive 
little beggar imaginable. 
cannot find,’ says 
Mr. Saville, ‘‘in his 
language any equivalent 
to our word ‘learn.’”’ 
Of deep interest are the 
sections devoted to 
dreams and spells. ‘I 
have never heard these 
people speak of a per- 
manently good Spirit.” 
“In Unknown New 
Guinea”’ is the work 
of an accurate scholar, 
a hard worker and 
a lover of human 
nature. 


THE 
CHARM OF 
INDIAN ART. 


By W. E. GLADSTONE 
SoLomon. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


A HERmirT. 
(In stucco on wall of Temple at Mingir). 


Mr. Gladstone Solo- 
mon, Principal of 
the Bombay School 
of Art, has written an attractive and informative 
book on Indian art. He deals not only with the 
wonders of the past, such as the temples and shrines 
of Ajanta which he describes and illustrates in detail, 
but also with the present state of Indian art and 
with the marvels of domestic craftsmanship in the homes 
of the people. Further, his sympathetic account of 
Hindu legends, customs and beliefs are of the greatest 
value in helping the reader to gain an insight into 
Indian life and a better understanding of the signi- 
ficance of the works of art which he illustrates and 
describes. 


From In Unknown New Guinea FINISHING TOUCHES. 
By W. J. V. Saville 


(Seeley, Service). 
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WAY a 
BACK 
IN a 
PAPUA. 
HOLMEs. 
10s. 6d. 
(Allen & 7 
Unwin.) 
The increas- 
ingly rapid 
disappearance 


of the primi- 
tive races of 
the world 
lends the 
greatest value 
to the faithful 
records of 
competent 
observers like 
Mr. Holmes. 
He has cast 
his material 
into the form 
of a history of 
a tribal family 
of which the 
head was old 
Eni, a noble 
savage who 
had lived so y 

long that ‘“‘he From wy Back in Papua 


y J. H. Holmes 
and his house (Allen & Unwin). 
were to his 


INTERIOR OF THE GREAT CEREMONIAL House. 


people with whom he spent his declining years what monu- of Christianity and civilisation to Papua had left old Eni 
ments and museums are to civilised people.” The coming stranded, and his réle in this book is to be the chronicler 

of times and fashions that are no more. The 
author has endeavoured to give vivacity to his 


book by an extensive use of direct speech, a 
device that is sometimes apt to be tedious, but 
there is no mistaking the intensity of the earnest 
purpose that permeates the volume. It deals 
impressively with the obligations due by civil- 
isation to native races, and with the call to the 
Churches to take the lead in the solution of 
inter-racial problems. 


A PRIMITIVE ARCADIA. 


By E tts Siras, F.R.G.S._ 15s. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 7 


Frankly we are a little tired of books about 
Papua. It has been our fate to review a good 
many in our day ; nevertheless a volume written 
by an artist always encourages hope, for the 
artist has undoubtedly as a rule a way with 
him, and a picturesque eye for effects. Mr. Silas 
wins our sympathetic attention on the first page 
of his narrative when he confesses that the 
description of Coral Islands, read in Stevenson’s 
boys’ books, first woke the longing for “ the 
picture’s seas of marvellous colour.”” .Common- 
place perhaps; but how natural a wish, and how 
widely shared! Mr. Silas did not confine himself 
to his sketching, though he has filled his book 
with most characteristic and entertaining illustra- 
tions, but he took pains to understand the point 
of view of the natives and he writes much about 
the Trobiands, on their art, their harvest, their 
gardens, their dances, their ladies of fashion. In 


an appendix he deals with mythology, and there 
A TEAM glossary of native terms and, at the end, a 
(Fisher Unwin). really splendid map. 
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From y China Sees Red 
By Putnam Weale 


(Macmillan). 
WHY CHINA 
SEES RED. 


By PutNaM WEALE. 
12s. net. 
(Macmillan.) 


Mr. Putnam Weale is a prolific writer on Far Eastern 
topics, and in this book he gives an intensely interesting 
review of recent happenings in China. Having studied 
the question on the spot, he brings to it first-hand know- 
ledge and, in addition, he speaks with the authority of 
experience gained from a lifelong acquaintance with 
Chinese official life and as adviser to the President of China. 
Mr. Weale analyses with great clarity the problem of the 
events that led up to the troubles in Shanghai last May, 
and to the shooting in the streets there on the notorious 
May 30th. He discourses in a comprehensive and convinc- 
ing manner on the effect of the Bolshevik doctrines and 
propaganda so carefully and insidiously fostered in China 
by Soviet Russia, and backed by Russian gold. He traces 
the causes of the ‘‘ Student Movement ”’ ; the active interest 
of Japan in the fortunes of China ; and the far-reaching 
influence of the original ‘‘ Treaties ’’ on the position to-day. 
An illuminating chapter is devoted to American activities 
in China, and another describes the peculiar strength of 
Britain in the controversy and the reason of it. A perfectly 
invaluable book for anyone who wishes to study intelligently 
the Chinese question. 


MANCHURIAN HEAVY ARTILLERY. 


MINIATURE PORTRAITS. 
By G&pfon TALLEMANT, SIEUR DES REAvux. 6d. 
(Guy Chapman.) 

When Gédéon Tallemant, Sieur des Réaux, wrote his 
“Historiettes’’ in the year 1657, he observed that he 
proposed to say “ both good and ill, without hiding the 
truth.” It is probable that the subjects of his Historiettes 
or, as the present selection is called, ‘‘ Miniature Portraits,”’ 
might have been better pleased had his desire for truth 
been less ardent. Discursive, intimate, in some cases 
frankly scandalous, his anecdotes shed a fierce light on 
the private affairs of the most illustrious and sacrosanct 
personages of the seventeenth century. Henry IV, 
Louis XIII and Cardinal Richelieu are amongst those who 
are pilloried with the crude expressiveness of the language 
of the period. Of Henry IV Tallemant says: ‘‘ He was a 
born thief’’; of Louis XIII: ‘‘ He was somewhat cruel, 
as are most men of sulky temperament and small courage ”’ ; 
of Cardinal Richelieu: ‘‘ He was miserly’’ and “ the 
grandeur of his own family was his greatest folly.”” Episodes 
characteristic of the moral laxity of his time are described 
with a lenient pleasantry and a calm acceptance of their 
inevitability which reveal something of Tallemant’s own 
personality, as mirrored in that of his portrait subjects. 
The celebrated Madame de Rambouillet is viewed 
with unusual favour; only such slight faults as being 
“too fond of paying compliments” or ‘‘too well per- 
suaded that the family of the Savellis is the best in 
the world,” are admitted to dim the lustre of her 
shining virtue. 
Thereis humour 
in some of 
Tallemant’s 
anecdotes, but 
it is a mali- 
cious, ungentle 
humour, often 
degenerating 
into grossness. 
Nevertheless 
when the seed 


taining husk of 
idle gossip and 
cynical jest, 
these vignettes 
afford valuable 
and interesting 
contributions to 
the already ex- 
isting descrip- 
tions of the 


te 


DOWN THE STRETCH AT SARATOGA, 
SARATOGA SPRING, N.Y. 
(Photo by Underwood & Underwood, New York City.) 
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From The Spell of the Turf 
By Hildreth and Crowell 
(Lippincott). 


personalities 
sketched by 
Tallemant’s 
facile pen. 


| 
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THING SEEN IN 
PARIS. 


By Ciive HOoLianp. 
(Seeley, Service.) 


38. 6d. 


The reputation already gained 
by this excellent series is 
admirably maintained in this 
latest addition. Mr. Clive 
Holland may be said to know 
Paris inside out, and is to be 
congratulated on the amount of 
useful knowledge he has 
managed to compress into so 
small a compass, without giving 
any feeling of compression. The 
story of Paris, its familiar types, 
its theatres, parks, public build- 
ings, churches, etc., are all 
treated in such an exhaustive 
and entertaining manner as to 
make the newest visitor feel him- 
self amongst familiar surround- 
ings. Neither has Mr. Holland 
limited himself to the city alone, 
but has wandered amongst its 
environs, conjuring up _ their 
beauties and interests—literary, 
ecclesiastic and architectural. 
In common with the rest of this 
series the illustrations 
are a very attractive 
feature, being both 
numerous and_ excel- 
lently produced. 


A 

WALK 
ABOUT 

IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


By PHILIPPA 
BRIDGES. 16s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


We do not remember 
having read so engag- 
ing a travel book as 
this for a long time. 
Miss Bridges is utterly 
without affectation ; 
she does not desire to 
lay down the law, but 
she has keen, womanly, 
sensible eyes, and she 
made excellent use of 
them in her trip. She 
has a gratifying way of 
reporting real conver- 
sations: “I caught 
sight of a patch of grey 
roof between _ the 
branches of the trees. 
A figure moved on the 


veranda. ‘Is this the 
mission?’ I asked. 
‘No, I am not the 


mission,’ said a female 
voice. ‘ Oh, I’msorry,’ 
said I stupidly, ‘I 


From A Walk About in Australia 


From Things Seen in Paris 
(Seeley, Service). 


‘ 


ay 


THE Book Boxes 


OF THE Quais. 


By Philippa Bridges 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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hoped I’d got to the mission.’ 
“Why are you sorry I am 
not the mission?’ I explained. 
“Come to the front of the 
house,’ was the answer, ‘ and 
have some tea!’’’ Miss Bridges 
went on many expeditions, but 
perhaps the most interesting was 
her walk across Papua from Port 
Moresby to Buna. A more life- 
like charming description than 
that contained in chapters three 
and four would be hard to find. 
The translations of the artless 
songs of the bearers and carriers 
are curious and fascinating. 
Everyone should read this 
delightful volume. 


KINDRED. 


By ALIcE PREscCOoTT SMITH. 


7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

The experiences of John 
Sargent as he goes off on his 
self-imposed diplomatic visit to 
the Canadian Indians make a 
very good story. He assumes 
for the purpose the name of 

Auguste Le Claire, that 
of some connection of 


bile . his dead wife, and by 


this circumstance he is 

soon plunged into mys- 

terious difficulties. Mys- 

teries deepen as he gets 
| into the very camp of 
the enemy, the Sieur de 
Langlade, where he 
meets his sister-in-law, 
Hortense, and he is 
quickly immersed in all 
sorts of entanglements 
with the various 
neighbouring tribes. 
Sargent’s wild dreams 
of conquest gradually 
melt as he gains the 
confidence of Langlade, 
and kindred and 
brotherhood are in the 
ascendancy. Hortense 
(supposedly a widow, 
but of the whereabouts 
of whose husband 
Sargent alone was 
aware) becomes free 
eventually, and on her 
marriage with Sargent 
is furnished with more 
numerous and _ varied 
kindred than is usually 
the case. Their problem 
would be a difficult one 
to solve in this country. 
The story has many 
attractive features, its 
glimpses of forest and 
settlers’ lives, and the 
encounters with the 
various tribes of Indians 
make interesting 
reading. 
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From Easter in Palestine 
By Dame Millicent Fawcett 
(Fisher Unwin). 


EASTER IN PALESTINE, 1921-1922. 


By Dame MILLicent Fawcett, G.B.E., LL.D. 
gs. net. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Easter is the best time for visiting Palestine, but for 
people who cannot afford the time or the money for such 
a holiday the next best thing is to read Dame Millicent 
Fawcett on the subject. Dame Millicent went to the 
Holy Land in 1921, and as she enjoyed her stay there 
so immensely she repeated the visit in 1922. The book 
describes both holidays, setting down her impressions of 
the country in picturesque language and natural enthusiasm. 
It is illustrated by photographs. There is a chapter 
devoted to the future of Palestine, and the outlook is 
full of promise. There is a postscript dealing with the 
Report of the High Commissioner (Sir Herbert Samuel) : 


“* A plain unvarnished tale of hard work and of steady progress 
towards bringing the country up to the highest level of which 
it is capable. . . . Blood feuds, cherished as a religious duty, 
have been appeased or dissolved and deadly enemies converted 
into friends. Tax-farming has of course been entirely abolished. 
Advanced agriculture has been promoted. . . . Education for 
both sexes and all classes has been provided... . | A health 
service has been formed which has already had satisfactory 
results ; pure water and clean milk have been made obtainable, 
and measures have been taken to grapple with the great evil of 
malaria... .” 


The book is exceedingly interesting and as readable as a 
good novel. 


* 


From In Unknown Arabia 
(Macmillan). 


THe SALUKI WITH A CAPTURED 
Hare, JAFURA DESERT. 


BEYOND THE BOSPHORUS. 
(Duckworth.) 


Lady Dorothy Mills has not only thrilling experiences 
to relate, but a very entertaining and attractive way of 
telling them. In her opinion this is a rambling and dis- 
jointed story of a wild goose chase: well if that be the case, 
though it is far from our own opinion, we have been very 
content to follow. In countless ways she conjures up the 
atmosphere of the countries she visits, and at the same 
time proves a most refreshing companion ; one minute we 
are revelling in all the romance and glamour and the next 
we are hurled to earth again with some such remark as that 
with which she first greeted Constantinople : ‘‘ Well, I’m 
glad I brought my goloshes!’’ Her gaiety of spirit is 
infectious, and disposes of many difficulties which crop up 
in the way. Through Asia Minor, the Holy Land, Trans- 
jordania and Iraq, romance, illusion, fascination and dis- 
comfort go hand in hand as we pass through the vivid, 
motley scenes where women, camels, donkeys and vehicles 
jostle together. The illustrations too are very attractive. 


By Lapy Dorotny MILLs. _I5s. 


HiGH PRIEST OF 
THE SAMARITANS 
AT NABLOusS. 


From Beyond the Bosphorus 
By Lady Dorothy Mills 
(Duckworth). 


THE LITTLE GENTLEMAN 
FROM OKEHAMPSTEAD. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 38. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The little, middle-aged, spectacled gentleman 
from Okehampstead, Massachusetts, is not quite so 
humble and innocent as he appears to strangers 
and as he figures on the picture wrapper of this 
story. Having left his insurance business and 
a nagging wife behind him, he arrives penniless 
in England in search of adventure. His quiet 
manner quickly ingratiates him with some of his 
fellow guests at one of the best London hotels, 
and before he has been a week on English soil 
he nets £2,000 by means of an ingenious picture 
deal. He is surprised—but not at all nonplussed 
—to find that by the sale of a small canvas he 
is involved in a mystery that twines its coils 
closer and closer around him, until at last he 
becomes the pivot in schemes of secret finance and 
diplomacy, upon which issues of war and peace 
hang. His adventures, out of which his quaint 
character emerges radiantly unperturbed, make 
excellent reading of the type Mr. Oppenheim’s 
admirers have learnt with confidence to expect. 
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KEITH OF THE 
BORDER. 


By RANDALL PARRISH. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Mr. Parrish has chosenJfor the period of his latest tale 
of the Wild West the years immediately following the 
American Civil War, when all the separate Indian tribes 
had become welded into hostile unity against the scattered 
settlers. Jack Keith, a young patrol-leader, is riding 
through the heart of Indian country when he comes upon 
the evidence not, as he first imagines, of a raid, but of 
brutal murder by white men ; and the murderers, having 
seen him examining the corpses, contrive to throw the 
shadow of the crime upon him. He is arrested, and his 
capture is but the prelude to a long series of adventures 
through which he passes before freedom and love are won. 
Mr. Parrish is ingenious, vigorous and vivid, and his style 
has a literary distinction that lifts his story far above the 
average of cowboy ”’ yarns. 


MARIUS BAUER. 
By Matcotm C. SALAMAN. 5s. (Studio.) 


The eighth volume in the series of monographs dealing 
with ‘‘ Modern Masters of Etching,’’ issued from the Studio 
office, contains a dozen admirable reproductions of etchings 
by the Dutch master, M. A. J. Bauer. Born at The Hague 
in 1867, Bauer is generally held to be the greatest etcher 
Holland has produced since Rembrandt, and, like Rem- 
brandt and unlike practically all other Dutch artists, the 
work of Bauer is distinguished by its high imaginative 
qualities. He finds his inspiration not in the canals and 
windmills of his native land, but in the Orient, and his 
exquisite romantic visions of scenes past and present in 
nearer and middle Asia present the pageantry of the East 
with true poetic beauty. Mr. Salaman contributes a 
scholarly appreciation of this great artist’s work. 


From Sanders 
By Edgar Wallace 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


Wrapper Desian. 
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From,Mr. Ramosi 
By Valentine Williams 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


WRapPER DESIGN. 


HELEN THE 
CONQUEROR. 


By Harotp Binptoss. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


When Helen Mather, a Lancashire mill-girl, having 
answered a matrimonial advertisement, goes out to Canada 
to meet her future husband, she goes expecting romance. 
Disillusionment however awaits her. She finds Geoffrey 
Spiers, in spite of his genteel blood and courteous manners, 
to be a drunkard and wastrel, and his ‘‘ home’”’ a mere 
hovel in the wild prairies. At first she determines to leave 
him. But the fighting spirit in her asserts itself and she 
resolves to reform him. How she makes a man of him at 
last, reconciles him to those with whom he had had bitter 
feuds, and herself becomes the idol of the neighbourhood, 
is told in a series of humorous and dramatic episodes ; and 
as a background Mr. Bindloss gives us many vivid pictures 
of the Canadian farm life which he knows so well. 


GYPSY LOVE 
AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary Marr. (Merton Press.) 


Miss Mair’s lyrics have grace and distinction and a 
natural swing which make her abbreviations unnecessary 
and a little old-fashioned. It is surely superfluous to 
spell ‘‘ flower ’’ ‘‘ flow’r’’ when it is to be used as a one- 
syllable word ; the metre itself suggests the elision, and 
the apostrophe jars. The employment of “ ’tis”’ is likely 
to have the same effect. Apart from these details, how- 
ever, and the fact that Miss Mair’s rhymes are inclined 
occasionally to be too easy and obvious, the poems possess 
vigour and a true emotional spirit. “The Faithless 
Lover,” ‘‘ Second Love,’’ ‘“‘ Dead Love” and ‘‘ London” 
are particularly pleasing. 
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THE SUNLIT 
HOURS : 

A RECORD OF 
SPORT AND 
LIFE. 


By THEODORE ANDREA 
Cook. 18s. (Nisbet.) 


‘* Pessimism has never 
cast its shadow over me,” 
says Sir Theodore Cook in 
the preface to this volume 
of memories. The open air 
is indeed the one sure place 
where this quality does not 
abound, and throughout 
most of the book the sky 
is overhead. Captain of 
football at Radley in 1884, 
and of the boats—when 
that school had been 
famous in athletics for 
nearly half a century— 
member of the Oxford crew 
in 1889, up in the air in 
the early days of flying, 
keen on fishing, hunting 
and shooting, Sir Theodore 
is familiar with the world 
of sport from many angles. 
Journalism attracted him 
from his Oxford days. He 
served on the staff of the 
old St. James’s Gazette, the 
old Standard, and the Daily 
Telegraph. He became 
editor of the Field in 1910. 


Some of the material in this book has not unnaturally 
appeared in one form or other before, but the volume 


is in no way a reprint of 
old articles. The author’s 
style is graceful and 
straightforward, and the 
chapters have been put 
together with a feeling for 
orderliness and con- 


struction which is 


very 
attractive. 
GREAT 
WORKS 
OF ART. 
By F. W. RuckstvuLt. 
21s. (Putnams.) 
Mr. Ruckstull is a 


widely travelled American 
sculptor who has made a 
profound study of the art 
of various countries and 
times. For four years he 
edited an American art 
periodical in which he 
waged war against what 
he held to be the degen- 
erate tendencies of the 
‘* modernists ’’ in art, and 
he continues this fight in 
the present volume which 
claims to regard art from 
the standpoint of common 
sense. “All forms of 
over-abstraction in art, 


From The Sunlit Hours 
By T. Cook 


(Nisbet). 


From Highways and Byway 
Leicestershire 
By J. B. Firth 
(Macmillan). 


s in 


T. A. C. Escorts Max BEERBOHM 
TO THE NATIONAL SPORTING CLUB. 
(From a drawing by Bohun Lynch.) 
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amounting to mutilation,’ 
he says, “fall into the 
category of, sadistic art,” 
and he can see nothing 
but insanity or worse in 
the painting of Van Gogh, 
Gauguin, Matisse and 
Picasso. In more than 
500 pages Mr. Ruckstull 
patiently endeavours to 
investigate what makes 
great works of art great, 
and he sums up his creed 
in an interesting manifesto 
which we recommend 
artists and art students to 
read. 


MYTHS AND 
LEGENDS OF 
FLOWERS, 
TREES, 
FRUITS 

AND PLANTS. 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER. 
12s.6d.net. (Lippincott.) 


The myths and legends 
connected with flowers and 
trees have been, for many 
people in all ages, a fasci- 
nating study. Mr. 
Skinner has been at great 
pains to make a compre- 
hensive and, one would 


imagine, complete collection of these, and to them has 
added numbers of myths and legends respecting fruits and 


BarRnwick Hitt, 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


plants. Here we have a 
sample of every legend 
that could possibly occur 
to the mind, in such 
a connection, from the 
story of the willow—so 
familiar to all who have 
at any time been in- 
terested in willow-pattern 
china—to the onion, or as 
Mr. Skinner euphoniously 
calls it, ‘‘ that fragrant 
lily’?! Personally we have 
learnt for the very first 
time that the onion is 
sacred to St. Thomas (we 
knew all about the leek 
and St. David), and that 
at Christmas it used to be 
a rival to the mistletoe ! 
We think we can under- 
stand why the custom of 
kissing under the onion is 
one that is now more 
honoured in the breach 
than in the observance ! 
Seriously the book before 
us is a perfect treasury 
of information anda 
monument of industry, as 
will be realised when we 
state that not far short 
of two hundred examples 
are given; and it should 
appeal to a wide circleZof 
readers. 
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FAMOUS GENTLEMEN RIDERS 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By CHARLES ADOLPH VoIGT. 24s. (Hutchinson.) 


In this handsome volume, which runs to more than 
400 pages and contains over 100 biographies, Mr. Charles 
Adolph Voigt, who has long been a regular contributor to 
the Sporting Times under the pen-names of “ Flaneur ”’ 
and ‘‘ Vieux Marcheur,’’ has collected some of the articles 
on famous gentleman riders of the past and present, natives 
and foreigners, which he contributed weekly to the Rugby 
Advertiser. The result is a breezily written and informative 
book which will be found extremely useful by all followers 
of the Turf and lovers of the hunting field, and which even 
a man who has never 
gone to a race-meeting 
or ridden with the 
hounds will find it 
very agreeable to dip 
into. Naturally the 
first name which will 
occur to anybody in 
turning the pages of 
Mr. Voigt’s work is 
that of Mr. ‘‘ Abing- 
ton’’ Baird, the wild 
and eccentric young 
Scot who won the 
Derby with Merry 
Hampton in 1887 and 
then, owing to some 
queer kink of modesty, 
refused to lead his 
horse in. Most of 
Mr. Voigt’s other bi- 
ographies are as crisp 
and racy as that of 
Baird, though one or 
two seem unduly cur- 
tailed. Among the 
best are those of 
Major Harding Cox, 
Sir Claude Champion 
de Crespigny, Bart., 
the Hon. George 
Lambton, and_ the 
fourth Earl of Minto. 


GULLIVER’S 
TRAVELS. 


With 42 engravings 
on wood by Davip 
JONEs. 2 vols. 
3 gns. (Golden 


Cockerel Press.) From Famous Gentlemen Riders 


at Home and Abroad 
By Charles A. Voigt 
(Hutchinson). 


For those who can 
afford to have their 
favourite authors 
beautifully printed, bound and produced, a finer edition 
of Gulliver can hardly be imagined than this one now 
offered by the Golden Cockerel Press. True, good paper 
and a wide margin, a clean type and a stiff enticing cover 
may not be able to add anything essential to the joy of 
a book; but who does not prefer these things—when he 
can get them? The books of the Golden Cockerel Press 
have for some time now been among the most eagerly 
sought after of hand-printed work; but we have seen 
nothing that they have done to equal these two volumes. 
One wonders what their author would have said could he 
have seen his queer admixture of adventure and Shavian 
satire thus produced ? And after he had accustomed his 
eyes to the modern technique of Mr. David Jones’s wood- 
cuts he must certainly have agreed that they were most 
delightfully in the spirit of his own keen wit. 
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THINGS SEEN ON THE 


ENGLISH LAKES. 
By W. P. PALMER. 3s. 6d. 


It is pleasing to see that this excellent ‘‘ Things Seen ”’ 
series, which has taken us so far afield in various direc- 
tions, is not neglecting some of our own beauty spots 
at home. These are sometimes apt to be overlooked in 
the increasing facilities for foreign travel, but they are 
none the less delightful and worthy of our notice. A true 
nature lover, Mr. Palmer prefers the best and often the 
only way of seeing a district, that is afoot, though he 
sandwiches in many directions of use to the motorist. 
Each of the eight chapters is occupied with the dales and 
fells round one of the 
principal lakes, and in 
all the author has 
given much of histori- 
cal or legendary in- 
terest. None of their 
beauty and charm 
escapes his apprecia- 
tive eye, and many 
will share in his dis- 
may that so much 
havoc has been made 
by waterworks, mines 
and the incessant road 
traffic. A clear sketch 
of the district and 
thirty-two charming 
photographs will 
prove both useful and 
irresistible to the 
would-be visitor. 


(Seeley, Service.) 


MEMOIRS 
OF A 
POOR DEVIL. 


By T. Murray Forp. 
8s. 6d. (Philpot.) 


When you come to 
think of it the ‘‘ Poor 
Devil’ had not such 
a bad time after all. 
stevedore to 
shipping —till frozen 
out by a bigger firm; 
then into Fleet Street 
and journalism, edit- 
ing and propping up 


humorous and thea- 
LORD LONSDALE, OF HUNTING trical; a good deal 


AND RACING RENOWN 


(with his cigar, but without his gardenia). of novel and play 


writing, all mixed up 

with “‘ soccer,” cycling, 
boxing, wrestling and service in the old Volunteers—there is 
a good deal of the salt of life in all this. It was Mr. Murray 
Ford who started the football editions of evening papers ; 
he practically founded the National Cyclists’ Union; and 
he strove hard to induce his namesake (the ‘‘ Henry ”’ 
of all time) to finance an underground city, beneath Hyde 
Park, complete with streets, shops, flats, a waterfall and 
an imitation seaside. Clearly the ‘‘ Poor Devil’ had 
imagination. As is so often the case with reminiscences 
of an ‘old ’un,’’ the beer is at times on the small 
side. In these days of Locarno treaties and coal 
subsidies it is difficult to feel a thrill over what song 
Lottie Collins sang, or why Pick-Me-Up could not stand 
on its legs. But the beer has a pleasant taste for all 
that, and the slightly acid flavour is ticklesome to the 
literarv palate. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF SIR DAVID 
ERSKINE OF CARDROSS, K.C.V.O. 


Edited by Mrs. STEUVART ERSKINE. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Although not ordinarily very much in the limelight, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Commons occupies 
a position which, for its satisfactory fulfilment, calls for a 
rare combination of tact and firmness and a thorough 
knowledge of men, and of Parliamentary tradition and 
procedure. Sir David Erskine possessed these essential 
qualities in a notable degree, and it was only fitting that 
a man who for forty 
years discharged his 
delicate duties with a 
wise courtesy that en- 
deared him to every 
section of the House, 
should become the sub- 
ject of a book of 
memoirs. For the 
general reader _ the 
opening chapters are 
somewhat dull, for not 
everyone can be ex- 
pected to share Mrs. 
Steuart Erskine’s en- 
thusiasm in tracing the 
ancestry of the Erskine 
family into the mists 
of antiquity. But she 
has on the whole done 
her work extremely 
well, and has been wise 
enough, especially in 
the later part of the 
book, to rely largely 
upon Sir David's letters 
to tell their own story. 
These memoirs of a 
great gentleman have 
the advantage of a 
charming preface by 
the Archbishop of York, 
and their interest is 
enhanced by numerous 
family portraits, includ- 
ing six delightful ex- 
amples by Raeburn and 
one by Hoppner. An 
eminently readable 
book. 


EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS. 


By GEOFFREY RHODES. 

3s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 

The business of every- 
body is “ getting the 
best out of life,’’ and in this little book Mr. Rhodes gives 
the reader a series of practical talks, reprinted from the Daily 
Chronicle, on how it may be done. Books of this kind are 
very common just now and, like many of his fellow workers 
in the same field, Mr. Rhodes has nothing arrestingly new 
to say, but is right in maintaining that platitudes should 
be repeated so long as we fail to put them into practice. 
There is much sound common sense in these brief talks on 
concentration, self-discipline, and the proper organisation 
of life. The author has a great deal to say on the subject 
of “ efficiency ’’ and, if we have any real criticism to offer, 
it is this : that he does not make it sufficiently clear whether 
in his opinion “getting the best out of life’’ implies 
the Samuel Smiles kind of “ self-help ’’ or development of 
a more spiritual order. Doubtless Mr. Rhodes would argue 


of Cardross 
Edited by Mrs. Steuart Erskine 
(Fisher Unwin). 


From The Memoirs of Sir David Erskine 


that the two things are not antagonistic. Yet the fact 
remains that we may fall between two stools, and that in 
trying to make the best of both worlds we may succeed in 
doing justice to neither. 


A HUGUENOT FAMILY 


IN THE XVI CENTURY: 

The Memoirs of Philippe de Mornay, 

Sieur du Plessis Marly. 
Written by His Wire. Translated by Lucy Crump, with 
an Introduction. 12s. 6d. (Routledge.) 

This book, if not one of the great classical masterpieces, 
is a not unworthy addi- 
tion to a valuable series. 
The Broadway {Trans- 
lations have the advan- 
tage of presenting the 
reader with a critical 
introduction so as to 
place each work against 
an adequate historical 
background. This 
translation is no excep- 
tion and is preceded by 
an unusually lively and 
comprehensive _histori- 
calsketch. The subject 
of the memoirs was born 
in 1549 and died in 1623. 
The writer, his wife, 
died in 1606, surviving 
but one year the son for 
whom she wrote and 
who was killed in} battle 
in the Low Countries. 
The book is the story 
of a family in which 
children and_ kinsfolk 
and friends all have 
their place, though it 
is always the author’s 
husband who remains 
the idolised hero. There 
will be found here much 
to interest the casual 
reader, no less than the 
serious student of Euro- 
pean history and social 
movements. For the 
memoirs cover a period 
of French history which 
has a peculiar claim on 
the sympathy of the 
English mind. The 
massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew from which, 
unknown to each other 
at the time, both 
Sieur du Plessis and 
his future wife had 
such thrilling escapes, occurred immediately after the 
marriage between Henri de Navarre and Marguerite of 
France. Mornay left the city disguised as a clerk, the 
lady as a chambermaid. Each was arrested on suspicion 
outside Paris, she coming near to be drowned as a Huguenot 
in the Seine. The young couple met as refugees at Sedan, 
she being a young widow, her first husband, Sieur de 
Feuquéres, having been killed in battle in 1569. They 
studied arithmetic together and, falling in love as they 
studied, were married in 1575. Mornay was born in an 
age when his father dared not read a Lutheran book ; he 
died in one when greater religious freedom was enjoyed in 
France than in any other country in Europe. The memoirs 
cover fifty years of his distinguished and chequered life as 
soldier, statesman, Court official and writer. 


Sir Davip ERSKINE 
oF CarRDROSS. 
(From a photograph.) 
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THE STRANGER 
WITHIN THE 
GATES. 


By C. Nina Boye. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


7s. 6d. 


Miss Boyle’s new novel is 
immensely intriguing, as are 
most well-written novels of dual 
personality, and she keeps up 
the reader’s interest to the end, 
for it is full of exciting incidents 
and situations. The boy Watto, 
a sensitive schoolboy, not over- 
much in love with games 
according to his school report, 
is subject to “ states,’”’ in which 
he develops an entirely different 
personality. He wanders away, 
and does the most extraordinary 
things, losing his memory en- 
tirely. When he comes back to 
the normal and memory returns he feels dreadful—* breath- 
less, flattened, and disappointed. Done. Shut out.’’ The 
sensations on going off are different: ‘‘ Things look a long 
way off.” He becomes extraordinarily virile when on his 
adventures ; manifests as a fighter, an expert sea-dog, a 
bruiser, and what not. But others are involved, and 
during his first sea adventure, it is a girl, already glimpsed 
in an earlier “‘ state." Later, it is decidedly awkward for 
Watto to find that he has a little son, without any memory 
of the event. Miss Boyle weaves a most ingenious plot 
out of his ‘‘ states ”’ and his reactions to the normal. There 
is a vast lot of trouble. But in the last chapter (don't 
peep at it!) the ghosts are laid—the ghosts of ‘‘ Fitzroy,”’ 
“‘ Lascar Loo,” ‘‘ Abraham Lewis,’’ and the other aliases. 
Miss Boyle has a stimulating style. 


HOW TO 
SAVE 
EUROPE. 


By Count EMMANUEL 


MALYNSKI. 7s. 6d. net. 


(Cecil Palmer.) 


The author of this book 
tells us very frankly that 
he is no lover of democ- 
racy. In -fact he says 
some very severe things 
about it. Many of the 
misfortunes of Europe, 
says he, are the result of 
democracy having super- 
seded the monarchical 
regime. He has a wonder- 
ful plan by which the 
former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire is not only to be 
restored, but considerably 
enlarged, for Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Serbia and even 
Bavaria are to be added 
to it. Everyone is to be 
let off for being on the 
losing side in the war— 
everyone save Prussia. 
Then in another illumin- 
ating chapter the Count 
divulges to the world his 


From My Apprenticeship 
By Beatrice Webb 
(Longmans). 


whose new book, “ Trample the Lilies,” Mr. Stanley Paul is publishing. 


Reviewed on page 
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plan as against Russia. 
It is that Great Britain is 
to conquer the south and 
Germany the north. Bolshevism 
will thus be smashed and the 
Russians will rejoice exceed- 
ingly. Count Malynski is so 
obviously a “‘ profound thinker ”’ 
(as we are told on the jacket 
of his book) that we scarcely 
venture to ask him whether he 
has private reasons for knowing 
that Prussia will bear the brunt 
of the march into northern 
Russia despite the penalties she 
must pay for her share in the 
late war. The Count recognises 
that the proletariat, for example 
in England, are averse from 
such a Russian expedition. 
He therefore bids us equip a 
volunteer army, who presumbly 
(so as not to be a burden to 
the taxpayer) will furnish 
themselves with munitions and supplies. It really does 
one good to learn that there are so many selfless fellows 
in the world. 


CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD, 


PICTURE STORIES 
FROM BIRDLAND. 


By OLiver G. PrKE, F.Z.S. 7s. 6d. (Melrose.) 


One does not need to be an ornithologist to find delight 
in the feathered world. After all it is a very similar one 
in many respects to our own, on a small scale, with its 
comedies and tragedies, its courtesy and churlishness, 
even that necessary evil spring-cleaning is not left out of 
the programme. Mr. Pike 
has watched the little 
creatures very closely and 
withthe aid of his camera 
has been able to verify 
several doubtful theories, 
as for instance how the 
cuckoo actually gets its 
egg into another bird’s 
nest—this he has proved 
beyond doubt by a motion 
picture showing the whole 
performance, of which one 
tiny film has been con- 
siderably enlarged and 
reproduced here. The 
fifty-one photographs do 
the author great credit; 
the birds are caught so 
naturally it is difficult to 
< believe a human was within 
photographic range. 


THE DIVINE 
SPARK. 


By PETER TRAILL, 7s. 6d. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 


This story is a variation 
on the theme that the 
good men do, no less than 
the evil, lives after them. 
John Dehan, the elder son 
of Bewley House, an 
ancient country seat, has 


BEaTRICE POTTER, 
1891, et. 33. 
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been a cripple from childhood. But, though infirm of 
body, he rules by sheer force of character and will 
his weaker, easygoing brother, Evelyn. Himself in love 
with Annette, the daughter of the local doctor, John, with 
a subtle scheming which only equals his self-abnegation, 
succeeds in marrying her 
to Evelyn. When the war 
breaks out Evelyn joins 
the Army and, later, 
during a period of leave 
at Cairo, he comes under 
the influence of Valerie 
Chevington, a sensual, pre- 
datory woman married (for 
money) to a conventional 
stockbroker. After the 
Armistice Evelyn encoun- 
ters Valerie again in 
London, and is only saved 
from compromising himself 
with her by the spirit of 
John, who, before his fatal 
operation, tells Evelyn that 
he will watch him even from 
the other side of death. 
The plot is not an original 
one. But the story is one 


of great charm and power. By C. J. P. Cave _ 
Some of its country (Cambridge University Press). 


descriptions are worthy 

of Mr. Archibald Marshall ; the characterisation is excellent 
throughout; and certain of its scenes, such as that in which 
Valerie realises that she has finally been balked of her prey, 
rise to considerable heights of drama, dignity and irony. 


CLOUDS AND WEATHER PHENOMENA 
FOR ARTISTS AND OTHER LOVERS 
OF NATURE. 
By C. J. P. Cave. 5s. (Cambridge University Press.) 

This excellent 
little book, by 
the President of 
the Meteorologi- 
cal Society, 
though designed 
primarily for the 
instruction of 
artists who pro- 
duce their sky 
effects from an 
uncontrolled 
imagination, will 
prove a_ very 
welcome addi- 
tion to the 
holiday - maker’s 
library. Itis 
an admirable ex- 
ample of the best 
kind of popular 
scientific work ; 
for its simplicity 
is the result of 
scholarship and 
lucid exposition. 
In some thirty From A Chapter in the Early Life 
describes the 
various cloud- 
formations and such phenomena as mirages and rainbows, 
and the descriptions and explanations are followed by a 
series of nearly fifty remarkable photographs which will 
enable one to recognise the different combinations of cirrus 
and cumulus cloud. Aspiring novelists no less than artists 


(Cambridge University Press). Reviewed on page 26. 


should make careful note of this useful book. They may 
thus avoid the error of “‘ the popular novelist who des- 
cribed a desert scene when the mirage was so close that the 
rider saw his camel nearly putting his foot into it.’ But 
it was really the popular novelist’s foot that was at fault. 


HISTORY IN 
ENGLISH 
WORDS. 


By BArFIELD. 
6s. (Methuen.) 


Mr. Barfield has written 
a perfectly delightful book 
about words. It is not for 
philologists or examinees; 
it is a book for everyone. 
He takes certain familiar 
words and shows how they 
give intimations of history 
that go as far back as the 
primitive Aryan race from 
which we are descended. 
The book is so well done 


See. that we should like it to 
be better. Here and there, 


in occasional “ perorations,”’ 
Mr. Barfield shows that he can write well: but the 
manner of the book as a whole is not as good as its 
matter. Trench was a scholar and a practised “‘ literary 
hand,” and his “ Study of Words” is a kind of classic, 
We do not think Mr. Barfield’s volume is a classic, but 
we think it ought to be a best-seller. We mention one 
or two points. He deals with “‘ bank,’’ but as far as we 
remember makes no mention of “ bankrupt,’ though he 
gives ‘‘ bankruptcy”’ to the eighteenth century. But 
“ bankrupt’ is good sixteenth century English, and is 
used at least a 
dozen times by 
Shakespeare. 
The date 1925 
for ‘* National 
Debt’”’ two 
centuries too 
late ; and Horace 
Walpole was 
son, not brother, 
to Sir Robert. 
Gadget,”’ here 
given as a war 
word (as it is 
in Weekly’s 
Dictionary), has 
surely a pre-war 
existence in 
the navy. We 
seem to remem- 
ber it in Kipling. 
If we mention 
these trifles it 
is because we 
want to make 
asuggestion 


THE GATEHOUSE OF PoLEsworTH Assey, tO Mr. Barfield. 


FROM THE STREET. He should 
work carefully 
through his book 

again and do two very hard things with it—he should 

make it shorter and make it simpler. He will then have 
produced a book that will be eagerly welcomed in schools. 

Schoolboys will love it and read it to their profit, and 

incidentally to his own. 
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LONDON’S 
LATIN QUARTER. 


By KENNETH HARE, I5s. (Bodley Head.) 


There was once a curate who desired to show his flock 
that he was a Man. He began by making a point of 
travelling in a smoking carriage : he wound up by clapping 
his hand over his mouth as he said “‘ Damn!”’ and as it 
were, took back that hand with a knowing wink. Mr. Hare 
reminds the reader of that curate. He is evidently very 
“Bohemian” 
and in describ- 
ing the sayings 
and doings 
of his many 
friends (a few 
of whom _§ are 
known by name 
to the general 
public) he ex- 
hibits the strain 
which inevitably 
accompanies any 
attempt to im- 
port the atmo- 
sphere of George 
du Maurier’s 
“Trilby’” to 
foreign soil. This 
is a rambling 
commentary 
upon studio talk, 
night clubs and 
festive gather- 
ings in Chelsea 
and St. John’s 
Wood: but for 
humour the 
reader finds face- 
tiousness for 
wit, weak pun- 
ning. (Was it, 
for example, 
worth while re- 
peating that 
someone ‘‘identi- 
fied Lot’s Road 
with the locality 
where Lot’s wife 
was turned into 
a pillar of 
salt’’?) Much 
of the light- 
heartedness in 
the book*is on 
this level. He 
tells us very 
familiarly about 
“Frankie” 
Harris; he 
makes weight From The Castle of Dunnottar 


and its History 
copiously Ay ith By Rev. Douglas Gordon el O.B.E., D.D. 
6éther people’s (Blackwood). 


views on such 

matters as posters: his memory for trivialities is really 
remarkable. Every platitude uttered by painter, poet, 
musician or critic amongst Mr. Hare’s jolly circle he has 
remembered and written down. He has also remembered 
and written down, though without acknowledgment, the 
gist of one of Watts-Dunton’s remarks about Whistler 
which is contained in Mr. Beerbohm’s incomparable essay 
““No. 2 The Pines.’’ The book is admirably produced, 
and the excellent reproductions of Miss George's illustra- 
tions (which are exactly suitable to the text) deserve much 
better originals. 


Reviewed on page 35. 
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GERMAN 
MILITARISM 
AT WORK. 


By JANNASCH. (Cayme Press.) 


Fraulein Jannasch is a German lady who has collected 

a mass of documents which are not only a recital of atroci- 
ties but a revelation ‘‘ of the system of the German war 
methods.’’ Her work has been translated by Mr. John 
Pollock. To English readers it will be somewhat vieux 
jeu inasmuch as 

during the war 

all German 
atrocities were 
carefully cata- 
logued and a 
quite legitimate 
use was made of 
them for propa- 
ganda purposes. 
Sometimes 
indeed propa- 
ganda _ rather 
overreached 
itself, as will 
be remembered 
from the recent 
flutter over the 
German corpse 
factory. But 
it is [interesting 
now to know 
that fa German 
lady is letting 
her countrymen 
and country- 
women into 
some of the 
grimmer secrets 
of the war. 
Compared with 
British ideals it 
is absolutely be- 
yond cavil that 
the Germans 
were inclined at 
times to “ fight 
dirty.” But it 
would be a mis- 
take to think 
that wherever 
Germans fought 
the country-side 
became an orgy 
of devastation. 
The writer of 
this review was 
in that con- 
temptible little 
army which 
THE ENTRANCE, WITH BENHOLM’S followed up the 


LODGING AND THE TOWER. Germans in 1914 


from Marne to 
Aisne, anda 
month later drove in the great cavalry screen near the 
Channel ports. Several times it happened that villages 
and towns were occupied which the Germans had evacuated 
but an hour or so before. The amount of wanton damage 
done was so small as to be negligible. Further the writer 
talked freely to inhabitants, and with the exception of one 
horrible incident—the murder of a priest at Strazeele— 
there were no complaints of ill-treatment. The experience 
of the writer may be exceptional, and the reminiscence of 
it is given for what it is worth. But it is at least first-hand 
evidence to some extent. 
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THE BOY 

THROUGH 

THE AGES. 
By DorotHy MARGARET 
STUART. (Harrap.) 

This is a book in which not 
only child lovers, but children 
themselves, will rejoice. It 
presents a vivid picture of the 
daily life of the average boy 
from the time of the cave- 
dwellers to the middle of the 
last century, and incidentally 
traces the evolution of the 
modern attitude towards chil- 
dren, with its greater sympathy 
and understanding. Some of 
the theorists on childhood and 
its training are passed in re- 
view; but for the most part 
attention is concentrated upon 
the boys themselves, in school, 
at work and at play, and upon 
the colour that formed the 
background of their lives. Miss 
Stuart has not merely consulted, 
but thoroughly digested, her 
innumerable authorities. But 
she wears} her learning lightly, 
and writes with picturesqueness 
and charm. The volume has From Francis Jenkinson 
four plates in colour and one 
hundred and ninety illustrations 
in the text, many of them being from rare manuscripts and 
other contemporary sources. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 
By Davip Grass LarG. 12s. 6d. (Routledge.) 


Madame de Staél occupied a position in her own day 
that is not always easy for us to understand. We know 
that she was a daughter of Necker, that her mother planned 
to marry her off to William Pitt, that she actually married 
the Swedish ambassador in Paris, that she was a busy 
lady in social and literary life, that she squabbled with 
Napoleon, and so on, andsoon. But we take her generally 
for granted as an interesting figure and do not examine 
the reasons for her 
contemporary fame. 
Mr. Larg has done 
an excellent piece of 
work in making this 
study of her life and 
work, or rather of the 
woman as shown in 
her work. and as the 
present volume ends 
with 1800, he proposes 
a second which will 
deal with her activities 
during the Empire. An 
interesting plan, carried 
out with skill and 
patient knowledge, and 
a service to the cause 
of literary history. 
The reader might offer 
a slight remonstrance 
at the excessive and 
unnecessary breaking 


From The Boy Through the Ages 
paragraphs each con- By Dorothy Margaret Stuart 


taining a single sen- (Harrap). 
tence. 


(Cambridge University Press). 


THE 
VANISHING 
INDIAN. 


By ZANE GREY. 
7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“ Ah, Nophaie, I am beginning 
to understand a little of the 
Indian problem.’’ So one of 
the women observes to the hero, 
an Indian boy whose ability 
has carried him into the white 
man’s civilisation, but whose 
soul is torn between the in- 
herited traditions and the new, 
higher environment. The 
author as usual spins an exciting 
story, with plenty of fighting 
and a strong emotional interest. 
But he strikes some deeper 
notes in this romance. The 
relations between Nophaie and 
Marian reveal the tragic clash 
between two different civilisa- 
tions, and it is largely in the 
light of this situation that the 
novel develops. It is particu- 
larly welcome for two things, 
WITH His FatHer, 1860. for its good measure and for 
its vivid descriptions. 


THE HIDDEN 
TREASURES 
OF EGYPT. 


By R. Eustace. 7s. 6d. (Simpkin.) 


Out of the records of Ptahmes, Third Prophet of Ammon, 
Piromis of Thebes and Prince of the North and South, 
dating about 1300 B.c., Mr. Eustace has compiled and 
adapted this delightful romance. It is the story ofja 
prince’s love—Crown Prince Seti—for Rachel, a Hebrew 
maiden, and through its strands are woven the secret 
plunderings of the royal tombs and illicit tradings with 
the jewels thus obtained, in which Rachel’s father Isaac 
takes a prominent part. The ambitious, designing Queen 
Tua is the cause of great personal danger to them both 
through her love of 
power and conspiracies 
with Amenmeses in his 
efforts to seize the 
throne.  Imprison- 
ments, insurrections 
and all manner of diffi- 
culties and dangers are 
graphically recorded 
by Ptahmes who, with 
his wife Amasis, proved 
loyal and devoted to 
Seti and Rachel. 
Before the story closes, 
and after many efforts 
for freedom, we see the 
crossing of the Israel- 
ites through the Red 
Sea, and the tragic 
following of thre 
Egyptians, in which 
Queen Tua shared the 
fate of drowning. On 

this foundation of fact 

BEGINNING THE DAY AT 
DuULWIcH SCHOOL. Mr. Eustace has built 
(From the painting by W. C. Horsley a vivid and arresting 


in the Dulwich Picture Gallery. P 
By permission of the Governors.) narrative. 
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NINON DE 
LANCLOS. 


By EMILE MAGNE. 
Edited by GERTRUDE 
ScotTtT STEVENSON. 
18s. (Arrowsmith.) 


Famous for all time as 
the greatest courtesan 
the world has ever 
known, the personality 
of Ninon de Lanclos is 
presented by M. Emil 
Magne in another and 
more attractive light— 
that of a philosopher of 
greatintellectualactivity. 
Even in her early life, 
when her adherence to 
the epicurean philosophy 
of her ill-fated father, 
and the anti-religious 
principles of Saint- 
Evremond, , brought her 
under the ban of the 
religious party, Ninon 
gathered round her the 
most advanced thinkers 
of the day. In her later 
years, when the last of 
her lovers, young Charles 
de Sevigne, had been 
peremptorily dismissed, 
great men were attracted 
to her by her capacity 
for intellectual friend- 
ship. Moliére brought 
his writings, Mignard his 


By Emile Magne 
(Arrowsmith). 


portraits, La Fontaine his poetry for her approval ; even 
Louis XIV kept an ear open for what was said in her 


drawing-room. But the 
author ruthlessly destroys 
the tradition that she carried 
on her love affairs into ex- 
treme old age. Towards the 
end of her life she turned to 
the consolation of religion, 
guided thereto by her study 
of the philosophy of Senéca. 
M. Magne’s researches into 
the true history of this 
hitherto somewhat legendary 
character provide, under the 
editorship of Miss Gertrude 
Scott Stevenson, an eminently 
readable and enjoyable story. 


THE MEMOIRS 
OF SUSAN 
SIBBALD. 


18s. (Bodley Head.) 


Susan Sibbald was born 
in 1783 and died in 1866, so 
that she lived and moved 
in a very interesting circle 
in the days when Napoleon 
was at the height of his 
power. We relish the stories 
she tells us about “ Peter 
Pindar,” about Opie, Boneand 
other R.A.s, about statesmen 
and generals, admirals and 


From The Memors of Susan Sibbald 


Edited by Francis Paget Hett. 


(John Lane). 


(From a miniature b 
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St. EVREMOND. 
From a print by Gerard Edelinck 
(Bibliothéque Nationale). 
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peers, and equally those 
she tells us about humbler 
and quite lowly folk, 
among them old Wully 
Carruthers, shepherd and 
philosopher. For Susan 
was in love with life, and 
she touched it at almost 
every point; she was 
vivacious, charming, and 
had a perfect gift for 
friendship, and so saws 
her own cheerful, like- 
able and sociable nature 
reflected in others. But 
the most wonderful thing 
of all is that she wrote 
these lively memoirs, 
which are so spontaneous 
and fresh, when she was 
seventy years of age and 
at the request of her son, 
Hugh. That she wrote 
of the first twenty-nine 
years of her life only, 
and at almost dispro- 
portionate length about 
her schooldays, was pro- 
bably because, like most 
old people, she loved to 
dwell upon the far-off, 
care-free days of youth. 
Certainly it was from no 
mental inability to con- 
tinue, for she kept all her 
faculties to the last. 
Susan Mein was a pupil 
at Belvidere House, kept 
by Miss Sophia Lee, an 


intimate friend of Sir Thomas Lawrence, R.A., and Mrs. 


Siddons, the actress, and Susan paints a vivid picture of 


the National 


Dr. JOHN WaLcoTt 
(Peter Pindar). 


= S. Lethbridge in 
ortrait Gallery.) 


school life in that period. 
After a changeful, joyous 
girlhood and young married 
life in Cornwall, London and 
Scotland, Mrs. Sibbald went 
in middle age to a _ very 
different kind of life in 
Canada, but always she was 
brave, witty and full of 
amusing anecdotes, and we 
get as vivid and detailed a 
picture of life in the nine- 
teenth century as from Jane 
Austen herself. 


ROMANCES 
OF 
MAYFAIR. 


ANONYMOUS. 
(Stanley Paul.) 


12s. 6d. 


The announcement made 
on the “ jacket ” of this book 
tells us that ‘‘ the anonymous 
author relates the inner 
history of many remarkable 
affairs that have surprised 
society during recent years.” 
This may of course be so; 
but the stories here told 
of frauds and deceptions 


a 
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fiction. 


circumstance that 
Romance ”’ 


for thought. 


CHRONICLES. 


that here is 


x 
From Squire Osbaldeston : 
His Autobiography 
Edited by E. D. Cuming 
(Bodley Head). 
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perpetrated by and upon members of the aristocracy in 
matters of marriage and finance will surprise the mere 
man in the street by their air of old-fashioned transpontine 
They are however quite readable, and occasionally 
unconsciously funny, as in the instance of the tale of 
“The Bride Who Changed Her Mind”’ and was told by 
her father, himself a peer, that one of her suitors would 
be “a wealthy nobleman one of these days.” 
of the yarns, which describe the devices practised by 
adventurers and adventuresses for forcing their way into 
the inner circle of society, are distinctly ingenious. 
this renders all the more remarkable the extraordinary 
in Chapter XVII ‘‘A_ Sensational 
an actual peer—a marquess—is introduced in 
the character of a very detrimental husband. This stupid 
blunder will hardly bring about a suit for libel, the holder 
of the title being only a boy; but it certainly gives food 


THE CROMER STREET 


By NorRMAN PROCTOR GREIG. 


It is seldom that a publisher’s advertisement is so 
accurate as that which states, on the wrapper of this novel, 
a true, humorous and pathetic story about 
the children of the slums by one who understands them.” 
In‘these ‘‘ short and simple annals of the poor,’ Mr. Greig 
displays knowledge, vision, and a sympathy that is tender 
without ever lapsing into sentimentality. His small hero, 
Buggs Grayson, whose exploits, hopes and designs are so 
vividly presented, is a most engaging figure, and the 
characters that form the background of his story—his long- 
suffering mother, his drunken father who becomes “‘ con- 
verted ’’ under the Salvation Army, the pedantic vicar, 
the sporting curate, the officious ‘‘ charity organiser,’ and 
the maternal little schoolmistress who troubles as little 


Four or five 


And 


6s. (Dent.) 


his future. 


SauiReE OSBALDESTON WITH His HUNTER, 
ASSHETON, AND His Best Hounp, Furrier, 
(Taken from Ferneley’s large group called “ The Quorn 
Hunt, 1825,” in the collection of Miss Guest of 

Templecombe.) 
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From Highways and Byways in Leicestershire 


MARKET 
HARBOROUGH. 


By J. B. Frith 
(Macmillan). 


about the Education Board as that august body troubles 
about her—are etched in to the life. 
thing of the essayist’s touch, which, without hampering 
the flow of the narrative, gives it literary distinction ; and 
if this is his first novel, it promises uncommonly well for 


Mr. Greig has some- 


LAST MEMORIES :OF A 
TENDERFOOT. 


By R. B. TOWNSHEND. 
Head.) 


7s. 6d. (Bodley 


This is the last volume of the Tender- 
foot trilogy, containing letters and memoirs 
of the late R. B. Townshend, together 
with further unpublished sketches of life in 
Colorado in the seventies as well as some 
interesting letters written when revisiting 
his old haunts in 1903.. They have now 
been collected and issued by his widow. 
As sketches they are clear, vivid and 
convincing; and the absence of sensational- 
ism adds to them a special charm. We 
feel that we are getting the real West and 
not the West of the movies, the novelette 
or the stage. In describing the scenery 
Mr. Townshend is at his best, and his 
letters during a visit to the Grand Cajion 
are among the best things of a delightful 
and readable book. All through the 
volume there is the unmistakable imprint 
of first hand knowledge, and the author 
is content to describe things just as he 
saw them without any straining after 
effect ; and in literary language free from 
the gush of slang so characteristic of other 
books upon the same subject. The 
photographs illustrating the volume are 
good and well chosen, but we earnestly 
advise Mrs. Townshend, when a second 
edition appears, to insert a rough sketch 
map on the inside of the cover. 
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Lady Rachel Maltravers shines as the principal star; 
and here the mystery character of the play, Don Luis 
Mendoza, takes on a more human form, though there are 
numerous evidences of his dual nature and unusual gifts. 
The story grips the imagination ; its foundation, that of 
the duality of all human nature, is exceedingly well worked 
out, and the emotions finely balanced. If, as we under- 
stand, the play hurt some sensibilities, we are convinced 
the author has made good use of this wider scope in 
“ carrying across ’’’ her meaning more clearly. 


A BOOK OF 
SCENTS AND 
DISHES. 


By DorotHy ALLHUSEN. 7s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Surely the number of cook-books before the public to-day 
should go far in helping to remove the slur of the reputed 
stodginess of the British table. Perhaps their very 
existence proves that we are beginning to realise our 
belatedness in this respect, even though we can claim to 
have left our ancestors and their everlasting whale, por- 
poise, grampus and seal some considerable distance in the 
rear. Miss Allhusen’s book might be called an ‘‘ anthology” 
of recipes, started at the suggestion of Mrs. Thomas Hardy 
_— in the interests of charity, and gathered not only from the 


65 —~ + — vld houses and families of Great Britain, but from other 

From A Short History of the THe Bett TOWER AND countries who have added much of their characteristic fare. 

Tower of London Bywaro GaTe Grouped under their different headings the recipes sound 

KOLE. most attractive and useful, and have the additional value 

(Jenkins). of having been tried and proved successful on many 
occasions. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE TOWER 
OF LONDON. 


By Major-GENERAL 
Str GEORGE YOUNGHUSBAND, 


K.C.M.G., K.C.I1.E., C.B. 

2s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

To the average person and even, if we are : 
honest, the average Londoner, the wealth of * 
England’s history, past glories, crimes and a 


tragedies hidden away within the compass of 
these walls, is but a vague, undefined possession. 
Neither in one or two visits will they yield up 
all that they hold in their grim clutches. The 
only way to wrest their secrets from them is by 
the help of such an authority as the author of 
this book-who, by virtue of his office as Keeper 
of the Jewel House, is in an excellent position 
to know his subject thoroughly. This is an 
abbreviated edition of a larger work on the 
same subject, and is in very handy size for 
carrying whilst visiting the scenes depicted. 
To the author’s arresting narrative is added the 
charm of numerous drawings by Donald Maxwell, 
giving many out-of-the-way glimpses as well as 
the more familiar features. 


THE GREAT “PERHAPS.” 
By “ Rita.” 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Many no doubt will have seen this as a play, 
and now the characters have crept between the 
covers of a book, there to beguile a still larger 
audienée with all their follies and tragedies, their Fyrom Uprooted 


Cover Desien. 


witticisms and banalities. The scene is laid around Published during April 
one of the most “ rapid ’’ sets in society, in which (Appleton). 
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From The Green Lacquer “Mr. CLARE DROPPED 


Pavilion UPON ONE KNEE AND 
By Helen Keauclerk PLACED A HAND ON 
(Collins). HIS HEART.” 


From Mr. Allen WRAPPER DESIGN. 
By Horace Annesley Vachell 
and Archibald Marshall 


(Hodder & Stoughton). 


SONGS FROM 
ROBERT BURNS. 


Selected by A. E.Copparp. 16s. (Golden Cockerel Press.) 


Mr. Coppard claims no better warrant for this selection 
than an eager and fairly wide reading of poetry in general, 
and hopes that his admiration of this poet, which is not far 
short of idolatry, is none the less discriminating. We 
think this is admirably proved by the present collection, 
to which is added the delight in possession which comes 
from having one’s favourites produced in such a pleasing 
manner. Printed on antique paper, tastefully bound, and 
with most attractive woodcut decorations by Mabel M. 
Annesley, this volume gives reasonable excuse for pride 
on the part of its publishers, who already have an established 
reputation for such productions. 


From Pilgrimage Papers BETHESDA. 
B 


y W. M. Bull 
(Mowbray). 


PILGRIMAGE PAPERS. 


By W. M. BwLt. 
2s. 6d. (Mowbray.) 


In this slim book are what are modestly named “ some 
impressions of the Anglo-Catholic Pilgrimage to thei Holy 
Land, 1924,”’ but in truth they are so vivid and so simply 
recounted that the effect of them is to bring the scenes 
of the Bible more clearly to the mind’s eye than many a 
more pretentious volume could have done. Wearing the 
badge of the scallop shell and with deep reverence in their 
hearts, these pilgrims, led by the Bishop of Nassau, walked 
over the ground trodden by Christ and His disciples, not 
in the city of Jerusalem only, but on the hills, by the 
lakes and pools and through the villages of the Holy Land. 
The cities crumble and are rebuilt, sites become covered 
and doubts arise; but the hills, the lakes, the narrow 
strips of beach, these remain the same to-day as when 
those thirty-three years were passed among them. The 
illustrations in this volume are excellent, and,a sym- 
pathetic preface is included written by the Rev. P. N. 
Waggett. 
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From Night Life 
By Ralph Nevill 
(Cassells). 


ATHLETICS 
By Harotp M. ABRAHAMS. 2s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


This latest addition to the ‘“‘ Masters of Sport ’’ series is 
a practical manual of training for running, sprinting and 
jumping by one who has himself been the fastest sprinter 
in the world. Sir Montague Shearman in an interesting 
foreword gives some details of the author’s career, and 
adds: ‘‘ I have since had the pleasure of seeing that he 
is not only a master of his subject by personal experience, 
but that he knows how to communicate his views and 
theories to the athletic aspirant.’’ This testimony all 
readers of Mr. Abraham will corroborate for themselves. 
He. not only gives sound advice on every aspect of his 


From Athletics 
By Harold M. Abrahams 
(Harrap). 


The winner is adopting the forward body thrust or “drop” finish. Note the control of this position in contrast 
with that o the other three runners. No. 11 is far too upright; No. 47 is making no real use of his arms at all. 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Sport and General Press Agency.) 
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THE Care: DE Mitte COLONNEA. 
A Famous FRENCH RESTAURANT 
OF THE Days oF Louis XVIII. 


subject—beginning with the care of the teeth and ending 
with ‘‘ The Mental Side of Athletics ’’—but he does so in 
a breezy, intimate, friendly manner which of itself excites 
enthusiasm. He is an ideal ‘‘ coach.” 


THE PEARL THIEF. 
By Berta Ruck. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In a new book by Berta Ruck one is always sure of a 
joyous adventure ; with her fund of light-hearted buoyancy 
there is no fear of disappointment. First in London, 
then in Paris, and later amid the fascinations of the 
winter sports in Switzerland, we follow the experiences of 
Sheila Curtis and the 
nephew of her employer, 
a diamond merchant. 
Pearls are missing, the 
air is full of suspicion, 
and we soon find these 
two stranded on their 
separate resources. 
When next they meet 
it is on the roof of 
Europe, with all the 
dazzling splendour of the 
ice carnivals, etc., .so 
vividly etched in that 
one can almost feel the 
glow of the crisp ex- 
hilarating air. It is a 
novel experience too to 
witness, through Sheila’s 
eyes, a very exclusive 
dress parade in Paris, to 
which she was taken by 
Peg Woffington, the 
dress-designer and 
fashion expert, who 
proved her friend in 
need. Suspicions gather 
again but are happily 
dispersed, and this time 
with a thoroughness that 
promises much for the 
future. 


Sare Home! THE 
FINISH OF A SPRINT. 
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THE CATHEDRALS AND 


CHURCHES OF ITALY. 


By T. Francis Bumpus. With 79 illustrations (8 in colour). 


25s. (Werner Laurie.) 


This very handsome book is a reissue in one volume 


of three 
volumes al- 
ready known 
and highly 
esteemed on 
the churches 
and cathe- 
dtais of 
italy: it 
has been 
entirely re- 
edited and 
brought up 
to date ; the 
illustrations 
are carefully 
chosen and 
fully repre- 
sentative; 
the descrip- 
tions are 
clear and 
satisfying, 
and taken 
as a whole 
this offers a 
most useful 
and desir- 
able guide 
to the monu- 
ments of 
Italian re- 
ligious archi- 
tecture. Mr. 


From Cathedrals and Churches of Italy 
(Werner Laurie). 


Bumpus’s death is a real loss to lovers of Italy, but in 
this book he has left a valuable legacy to the traveller 
and the student of Italian history and art. 


GREAT TASKS 
AND GREAT 
INSPIRATIONS. 


By the Ricut Rev. F. 
THEODORE Woops, D.D., 
BisHop OF WINCHESTER. 
5s. (Nisbet.) 

These addresses by the 
Bishop of Winchester have 
been selected by him because 
they all converge on one sub- 
ject—the great tasks with 
which the English Church is 
confronted in these days. 
Great though these tasks be, 
the author finds exhilaration 
in facing them, for he believes 
that if the Church sets itself 
to do the impossible and falls 
back upon God, it is but 
following the example of the 
Christian Church nineteen 
hundred years ago. He deals 
with the great tasks under 
six divisions—in the world, 
in} national life, in India, in 
the Church at home, in art 
and letters and in worship. 


revolution in favour of Christian ideals can be brought 
about in the minds of some of the multitudes of India, 
China and Africa, and this revolution must begin in the 
drawing-rooms of England, in the Church Councils and 
in the preaching of some of the clergy. Two%addresses 
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From Mrs. Delany at Court 
and among the Wits 


Mrs. DELANY AT WorRK. 
(By Lady Catherine Hanmer.) 


Edited by R. Brimley Johnson 


(Stanley Paul). 


And the great inspirations fall under three heads: the 
enthusiasts of Bethlehem ; a nineteenth century prophet, 
Charles Kingsley; the energy of God. He shows how 
there can be no peace and progress among us unless a 


Reviewed on page 50. 


delivered by 
the Bishop 
before the 
conferences 
at Stock- 
holm and 
Birmingham 
have been 
included 
because 
the author 
thinks that 
though these 
conferences 
were a™step 
in the right 
direction, 
there is need 
for a new 
orientation 
of mind if 
the peace 
concluded at 
Locarno 
is to be 
permanent, 
These 
thoughtful 
and thought- 
provoking 
addresses 


NAVE OF THE 
CATHEDRAL, LooKiING East. pub- 
lished for 


the help of 
his “‘ beloved family circles in the diocese,’’ but they 
may be read with advantage by all those who believe that 
the future of the world lies in part in their own hands. 


THE EGO AND 
PHYSICAL FORCE. 
By I. C. Ispyam. 
3s. 6d. net. (Daniel.) 

Mr. Isbyam dedicates his 
book to ‘‘ Creedless Men,” 
so in these days of free 
thought it should appeal to 
a large public. ‘‘ The object 
of this book,’’ he says in his 
preface, ‘‘is to show that 
what appears contradictory 
in these departments of 
science when each is taken 
separately, is no longer con- 
tradictory if they be taken 
together and considered as 
branches springing from the 
one tree of knowledge acces- 
sible to man.’”’ By “ these 
departments of science’ he 
means the new systems of 
physics that have been estab- 
lished upon observation of 
the behaviour of light, and 
new theories of psychology 
which point to multiplicity 
of the Ego in consciousness. 


If the novice in such matters fears abstruseness a glance 
into Mr. Isbyam’s pages will reassure him, for the author 
writes with fluency and clearness, avoiding all heaviness 
of diction by the time-honoured method of the duologue. 
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A_ Really 
Remarkable 
Record 


THE 


PASSIONATE 
FLIGHT 


by 
Martha Ostenso, 


| is to-day a best seller in 


twelve countries: 


» England 


Australia. THE PASSIONATE FLIGHT 


By MARTHA OSTENSO 


nada 7/6 net 
i 


i THE book is full of keen observation. Farm life in that prairie district (the 

e ad States North-West of Canada) was surely never before presented so well. And not 

in Un te only is there atmosphere but there is an amazing amount of acute characteri- 
the sation. Caleb Gare, the farmer, and his family, are all flesh and blood. 
Unlike most modern novels, which you forget when read, you will be haunted 

; Norw a by Caleb. I said to myself, when half through the book, that I hoped the 
in author would never let the world of Yellow Post know the secret of Mark 


Jordan’s birth. And the author managed her plot with the skill which I had 
w eden anticipated. Altogether an exceedingly brilliant novel.” — 


; Mr. Cement K. Suorter in The Sphere 
7 oo \ * Miss OSTENSO has the skill to take her readers to the heart of the suffering of 
» 


each one of the victims, and without digressing from the main business of 
story-telling, which she understands so well, she nevertheless contrives to 
keep them in touch with the great forces of nature which seem to brood over 


\ d the life she describes." —The Glasgow Herald 

. inian = ISS OSTENSO has maintained a high standard of writing. . . . Her study 

Fina’ M of the weak brute and bully, Caleb, is masterly . . . this fine novel.” — 
d G. K.’s Weekly 

- Hollan MIss OSTENSO has put her whole being into her first novel and has - 


| achieved a triumph.” —The Edinburgh Evening News 


ToLD with great skill . . . one of the best novels of the year.” — 
i German The Daily Express ca 
in 


| 
glows with life and reality."—The Morning Post 
Austria “ FVERYTHING in the novel is vital; and in Judith Gare’s passionate flight s 
in Eo P towards freedom and love the livingness of the story surges triumphantly.” — a 
h Slovaki2 The Dundee Advertiser 


Oo N° lover of great fiction should miss this novel.” —John London's Weekly 
in Czecho 


ALTOGETHER a strong and fine Christian World 


7 A VERY charming story which wins our hearts by its sheer sincerity.” — 
The Guardian 
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NEW LIST 


SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET EACH 7" 


THE FINAL COUNT 


By “SAPPER.”’ Author of Bull-Dog Drummond, etc. ‘‘‘ Sapper’ carries 


us breathlessly along from first page to last. Bull=Dog Drummond is at his 

greatest throughout.”—Daily Mail 
THE VANISHING INDIAN ; Zane Grey. 
SPOILT MUSIC Ruby M. Ayres 
YELLOW CORN Upton Gray 
THE PLUNGE OF THE PADDINGTONS Ewan Agnew 
THE PEARL THIEF Berta Ruck 


THE CELESTIAL CITY 


By BARONESS ORCZY. Author of The Scarlet Pimpernel, etc. 
The wonderful and fascinating romance by Baroness Orczy, author of The 
Scarlet Pimpernel. 


SIGNS AND WONDERS Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
IF DREAMS COME TRUE Alice Ross Colver 
GOLDEN GORSE A. G. Hales 
zs THE CALL OF THE PEOPLE Laurence Clarke 
; THE DESERT LOVERS Gordon Casserly 
MR. RAMOSI 
? By VALENTINE WILLIAMS. Author of The Three of Clubs, etc. 


HOPALONG CASSIDY’S PROTEGE Clarence E. Mulford 

THE GLEAVE MYSTERY Louis Tracy 

JOHN GRESHAM’S GIRL Concordia Merrel 

THE CHARMING CITY Ella Rosewarne Stevens 

THE BLACK ORCHID Geo. Goodchild 


SANDERS 


By EDGAR WALLACE. Author of The Three Just Men, etc. The 


greatest and most popular of all Edgar Wallace’s characters. It is impossible not 
to be thrilled by Edgar Wallace. *‘ A book among a thousand.”’—British Weekly 


MY LADY LEE Edith Ballinger Price 
BONANZA William MacLeod Raine 
CHANNING COMES THROUGH Charles Alden Seltzer 
MEN MAROONED George Marsh 
MEADOWLARK BASIN B. M. Bower 


THE HOUSE 


By RICHMAL CROMPTON. Author of The Wildings. This powerful 


and noble story completely fulfils Richma! Crompton’s early promise as a novelist. 
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